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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from Dr Coventry. 
Sir, 


ie copy of a lease inserted in the Farmer’s Magazine (Vol. IX. 
p. 182.), was drawn up for an estate in the south of Scotland, in 
the letting of which I had some concern. I beg leave, however, 
to mention, that I never considered that lease to be free of imper- 
fections, or at all calculated to serve for arable farms in general. 
From having found a place in your respectable publication, it has 
attracted some notice, and excited some discussions, which, on 
the whole, I do rot conceive can have any injurious effect, ei- 
ther to the proprietor of the estate alluded to, or to the public, 
as all are interested in the improvement of husbandry. 

In drawing up the articles of a lease, one must consult the 
wishes both of landlords and tenants, their mutual prejudices and 
pattialities, and their dread of loss from new or untried regula- 
tions, which a little looseness in language may allow the address 
of lawyers to abuse or render abortive. To show, however, that 
our Seotish leases are improving, I enclose ‘ Articles of Lease, ’ 
by which several farms on sdme extensive estates in the north 
of Scotland have been lately let ; though still many circumstances 
concur to render the improvements in the lease too limited, and 
greatly short of bringing it-to perfection. I trust I shall have it 
in my power, ere long, to submit another copy of articles, in which 
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there is more precision, and fewer restrictions on the tenant ; for 
I could point out sundry amendments, which the situation of the 
estates alluded to, notwithstanding the highly commendable |i. 
berality of the proprietors, did — my introducing. 

Before I close this note, I beg leave to assure you, that the no. 
bleman who is the proprietor of the estate in the south of Scot. 
land, for which the lease inserted in the Magazime was drawn up, 
is extremely desirous to promote improvements in agriculture, 
and ready to give every liberty in the application of the lands and 
use of their produce, that any discreet person would reckon fair- 
ly consistent with the interest of his property. Notwithstanding 
some obscure insinuations, by one writer, about the prosperity 
of the tenants on that estate, produced, perhaps, by the situation 
of a very few of them, I have occasion to know that it is ina 
thriving condition, or in a state of progressive improvement, and 
that pretty rapidly; and that, by the late arrangement of the 
farms, not more than eight families, out of a rent-roll of above two 
hundred tenants, left the estate ; but that there were dismissed, 
as useless or unnecessary for its tillage, (greatly more perfect of 
late than formerly), at least two hundred horses, and this even 
without the substitution of oxen,—which last, I conceive, were 
they discreetly introduced, would add to the improvements in that 
district. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect and esteem, 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Edinburgh, 2. Aug. 1809. A. CoveNnTRY. 


NOTE BY CONDUCTOR. 

We are highly obliged to our worthy friend Dr Coventry, for 
‘the above sensible and interesting communication, and also for the 
© Articles of Lease’ which follow. We have not leisure, at this 
time, to say more, than that we cannot consider the ‘ Articles’ 
as any thing like perfect, particularly those which regard rent, and 
the mode of cropping to be practised. Agriculture is. a living 
soience ; therefore constantly varying in its practices, and incapa- 
ble of being accurately regulated during the whole period of a lease, 
by any agreement at its commencement. _ In short, while we have 
not the slightest objection against proprietors taking every fait 
means to obtain high rents, we are decidedly of opinion, that the 
management of the tenant should be left free and unrestrained, 
except in the four last years of the lease, when: his interest may 
take a different direction from that of the proprietor. The te- 
nant’s management may then, with some propriety, be controul- 
ed; as the farm might otherwise be thrown out of shape, and 
the interest of the proprietor considerably affected. * 
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Articles of Lease between a Landlord and his Tenants. 


I. Tuart the lands are to be let for the term of years, 
with entry at nextg to the tenants and their heirs, whe~ 
ther of line or by appointment, but without division among heirs- 
portioners, and excluding the benefit of collation to executors 3 
and a stocking of cattle and.corn sufficient for the land must al- 
ways be bequeathed to the heir along with the tack. Legal or 
‘conventional assignation or subsetting to be excluded, except on 
the ae conditions :— 

That they shall not exercise this power during any of the 
frst three years of the lease, nor until they shall have done some- 
thing considerable for the improvement of ‘the grounds, by clean- 
ing with a fallow, or else a horse-hoed crop, and also manuring 
a due proportion of them, that is, not Jess than one sixth part of 
the usually arable lands in each year, for three successive years 
immediately preceding the time at which the subset or assignation 
is to take effect. 

2. That they shall not diminish the extent Of the possession by 
dividing it among subtenants, but shall, if they exercise the above 
power, be obliged to subset the whole possession, or assign the 
whole lease to one individual person ; and always under the con- 
ditions, restrictions, and whole obligations contained in the ori- 
ginal tack, and particularly under this condition, that the farm 
shall not be left understocked upon any such change of the pos- 
sessor, and that the grantor of such assignation or subset shall 
temain bound to the landlord after the same shall take place. 

3. That the subset or assignation shall not be granted for any 
shorter period than the whole term of the lease to run thereafter 
And, 

4. That the tenant shall not be entitled to subset or assign, 
without first making an offer of surrendering his lease to his land- 
lord, on receiving such consideration as they may agree upon; 
and in case of their differing thereanent, the sum at which it shall 
be offered to the landlord shall be fixed by the arbitration of neu- 
tral men, mutually chosen, with power to name an oversman ; 
and, if they differ about an oversman, he is to be named by the 
Judge-ordinary. If the tenant refuses to concur in naming va- 
luators, they are to be appointed as afterwards directed. 

Il. The lease is also to be granted under the following reser- 
aaa and restrictions, viz. 

1. Reserving to the proprietor alf minerals, metals, coal, peat, 
marl, limestone, and quarries of all. kinds, with power to him, 
or hove authorised by him, to search for, work and win, all or 


any of these, in any part of the lands, and to carry them off at 
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any time ; and also to make roads, aqueducts and levels, and to 
erect houses and machinery, when and where he may judge re. 
quisite for such purposes ; the tenant being always allowed de- 
duction from his rent, or otherwise,paid, for any surface-damage 
done to the grounds, and loss occasioned to him, by any of these 
operations, as the same shall be ascertained by two neutral per- 
sons of skill, to be mutually chosen. 

2. Reserving full power to make or alter roads through the 
lands, and also to straighten marches and exchange lands, either 
with any of the neighbouring proprietors, or with any of his other 
tenants; and the annual value of the ground taken away, or thrown 
into the farm, by these means, after being ascertained by two 
neutral men, to be chosen as above, shall be deducted from, or 
added to the rent. 

3. Reserving power to form or repair march-fences, and, at 
any time during the first years of the lease, to make such 
subdivision-fences as the proprietor shall judge proper, providing 
the lands so to be enclosed shall not be of less extent than ten 
acres in each field or enclosure ; the tenant being always bound 
to pay, in addition to his rent, at the rate of 6 per cent. on the 
cost thereof, in manner after specified, #. e. such additional rent 
or interest on the cost of the march-fences, commencing from 
the time that the fence is formed or repaired, so as to be render- 
ed fencible for cattle, and on the -cost of enclosing each field 
from the time it is made fencible for cattle, and to be paid yearly 
and termly thereafter along with the rent. 

4. Reserving right to cut and carry away growing timber ; and 
also, at any time during the currency of the lease, to assume pos- 
session of any part or parts of the lands which the proprietor 
shall choose, for being planted with trees, or for building houses, 
or for other purposes, provided the ground so taken shall not ex- 
ceed acres ; and the tenant shall be entitled to a deduc- 
tion from his rent for the land so resumed, according as the same 
shall be settled by neutral men, to be mutually chosen ; the pro- 
prietor being bound to enclose, at his own expense, the land so 
planted, and the tenant being bound and obliged thereafter to take 
care of, and pay one half of the cost of repairing such additional 
fences. The proprietor also reserves right to plant rows of single 
trees along the fences or boundings of the different fields, which 
he is to fence or secure, in a sufficient manner, with timber, to 
be renewed every fifth year, if necessary ; and the tenant is bound 
to protect them and keep them in repair during the intermediate 
period ; and likewise right to plant trees in the hedge-rows, the 
trees there and hedges being protected by the tenant. ; 

5. Reserving all fish and game on the farm, with the sole right 
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of fishing, fowling, and hunting, by himself, his gamekecpers, 
or others having his authority in writing ; but always so as not to 
injure the land, fences, or any sown or planted crop, and being 
liable to make recompense for the same, at the arbitration of two 
neutral men mutually chosen. 

6. Reserving power, if at any time the houses, fences, gates 
and drains on the farm shall be found in disrepair, to cause the 
same to be put in proper order, and to charge the tenant with the 
expense thereof, unless he (the tenant) shall execute such repairs 
within one month after being required so to do by a notice in 
writing. 

III. The tack shall contain a clause of absolute warrandice by 
the proprietor, under the above conditions and reservations. 

IV. The obligations by the tenant shall be to the following 
effect. 

1. He shall become bound for payment of the stipulated rent, 
half of which is to be a fixed money rent, and the other half is 
the ascertained value of a certain quantity of wheat, barley and 
oats, or two of these, payable by the fiar prices, according to the 
average of the eight preceding years, for each of the first two 
years, and of the ten preceding years for each of the subsequent 
years’ rents under the lease. ‘This rent is to be paid to the pro- 
prietor, or his factor, at two terms in the year, Candlemas and 
Lammas. At the first of these terms the money rent shall be 
paid, with interest and penalty in case of failure, in common 
form, during the currency: And, in like manner, the part of the 
rent payable by the fiars’ prices of victual shall be paid at Lam- 
mas, with interest and penalty, in common form. ‘The last year’s 
rent he shall be bound either to pay one month before his removal 
from the farm 3 or to find, one month before’ his removal, satis- 
factory security for payment thereof within six months after his 
term of removal, with interest and penalty in case of failure, as 
above. 

_ 2 The rents offered by intending tenants, which must be made 
in writing, are understood to be for the lands or farms to which 
they respectively refer, with the subsisting accommodations as to 
the houses and fences, open drains and water courses; but the 
landlord will expend a reasonable sum, afterwards to be settled 
between himself and intended tenants, on such repairs, and such 
additional houses and fences, as may be agreed on by them to be 
requisite for the possession, on the condition that the tenant shall 
engage to pay, of increased rent (rent higher than that contained 
in the original offer), at the rate of 6 per cent. on the landlord’s 
outlay on such new or improved accommodations, and that half- 
yearly, along with his said rent, at the terms above specified, 
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commencing the payment of said additional rent at’ the first term 
after such buildings are completed, and the expense thereof aseer- 
tained. He is also to furnish and deliver yearly, between Christ- 
mas and Candlemas, a certain proportion of the whole victual 
stipend payable for the said lands to the minister of the parish of 
; but to be allowed out of his rent, for the quan- 
tity of victual so delivered, a sum according to the fiars’ prices of 
that crop; also to pay one half of the school salary payable to 
the schoolmaster of the said parish, without deduction ; and like- 
wise to perform all the services to the high and parish roads, ex- 
igible for the said farm annually, or to pay the conversion of the 
same when due, without allowance ; and to perform his propor- 
tion of the carriages necessary for the building or repairing of 
the church, manse and offices, school, or schoolmaster’s house. 
‘3. Refpedting the mode of culture, cropping, &c. thefe condi- 
tions to be inferted, viz. 


‘The faid obliges himfelf and his 


forefaids, that they fhall adopt and obferve, during the currency 
of the lIcafe, the following mode of culture and cropping the faid 
lands, viz. ‘Ihey thall not have, at one time, more than one half 
of the whole arable, and ufually tilled lands, under a white crop, 
fuch as wheat, rye, barley, or oats; and, in no cafe, fhall take 


more than two of fuch crops in clofe fucceflion from the fame 
ground, of without the intervention of a grafs or herbage crop, 
or elfe a hoed crop of turnips, potatoes, or any other fuch hoed 
crop as may fuit the fituation, or elfe a fummer fallow; which 
hoed crop, or fallow, fhall be properly tilled and manured: And 
fhall not haye, during the laft four years of the leafe, two white 
or corn crops in clofe fycceflion,—but only one fuch, alternately, 
with an herbage or a hoed crop, or a fummer fallow, in his the te- 
nant’s option; And that, in regard to the management of the 
farm towards the end of the leafe, they fhall cultivate, properly, 
the following proportion of the ufually tilled land, in the follow- 
ing manney, viz In the third year before its termination, they 
fhall cultivate, and have not lefs than one fixth part of thefe lands 
under a fummer fallow, or fome of the hoed crops before men- 
tioned ; and fhall give then this faid proportion full tillage, and a 
due fupply of dung or putrefeent manure: And, in the fecond 
year, fhall have this fjxth part under corn; and, along with fuch 
crop, fhall furnifh and fow in proper feeds for hay or pafture; 
which part fhall not, afterwards, be ploughed. or broken up by 
them: And they fhall leave, at their removal, that grafs crop to 
the landlord or incoming tenant, who fhall pay for the fame, at 
the arbitration of neutral men mutually chofen. As alfo, they 
thal have in the fecond vear before the end of the leafe, not am 
ro . than 
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than another fixth part in fummer fallow, or under a horfe hoed 
crop, to be properly dreffed by tilling and manuring as above ; 
which fixth part thall be under corn, in the laft year of the leafe ; 
and, along with this crop, grafs or herbage feeds, of a proper af- 
fortment and quality, fhall be procured and fown by the tenant, 
unlefs the proprietor fhall give three months notice to the tenant, 
that he is himfelf to furnifh and fow in the herbage feeds ; and, 
in either cafe, the tenant fhall properly harrow or cover in the 
fame: But for the grafs or herbage feeds, fown by the tenant in 
the laft year, he fhall be paid by the proprietor, or incoming te- 
nant, at the arbitration of neutral men to be mutually chofen. And 
further, in the laft year of the leafe, they fhall give one ploughing 
before Candlemas, to another fixth part, for which ploughing they 
fhall be paid at the rate of eight fhillings Sterling per acre; and 
fhall leave the land for fallow, or hoed crop, to the landlord or in- 
coming tenant; but, for the fame, they fhall have deduction out 
of their laft year’s rent, at the rate of one fixth thereof, if the 
farm fhall be wholly arable ; it being underftood that the lands fo 
left fhall not be inferior in quality to the average value of the arae 
ble, or ufually tilled lands, on the farm; or, in the cafe of farms 
not wholly arable, at fuch a rate, per acre, of abatement, as fhall 
be fettled by men mutually chofen by the parties; it being hereby 
declared, that the fixth part, fo ploughed and left in fallow, fhall 
be of entire or clofe fields. And further, the proprietor fhall have 
tight, without recompenfe, to fow grafs feeds with all, or any, 
of the other white crops, in the laft year of the leafe; the tenant, 
and his forefaids, being bound to harrow, or cover them in pro- 
perly. And, further, the landlord fhall have the option of pur- 
chafing, at the arbitration of neutral men, mutually chofen, the 
corn and ftraw of the laft crop and year, on giying notice of this 
intention before the firft of Auguit, and becoming bound to pay 
its price, or account for it at the term of Martinmas following: And 
the faid tenant obliges himfelf, and his forefaids, during the whole 
currency of the leafe, to manage the farm in a proper huf- 
bandman-like manner, for the mutual adyantage of all parties ; 
and, in order duly to fuftain its produ€ftivenefs, not to fell, or fend 
from it, ftraw, hay, turnips, potatoes, or any other fpecics of pro- 
duce, excepting corn, without obtaining previoufly the confent of 
the proprietor, and being liable to produce, if required, fatisfac- 
tory evidence, that he has elfewhere procured in lieu thereof, and 
has expended on she lands, in that, or the two preceding years, 
manure fully equivalent to what the articles fo difpofed of would 
afford. It is alfo expressly ftipulated and agreed to, that if the 
tenant fhall depart from the regulations before fpecified, as to the 
tteatment and application of the lands, he and-his forefaids, in 
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that cafe, are bound hereby to pay the fum of rol. Sterling of ad- 
ditional rent for each acre treated or cropped differently from the 
mode before mentioned ; which additional rent fhall not be conf- 
dered as penal, but as paGiional ; and which the faid 
' hereby obliges himfelf and his forefaids to pay 
to the faid aud his forefaids, at 
the fame terms with the original rent of the year or years in which 
fuch alteration takes place, with the like intereft and penalty in 
cafe of failure: And for the purpofe of afcertaining the fact of 
any deviations being made in the before flipulated plan of culture 
and cropping, and the amount of the additional rent thereby due, 
the parties oblige themfelves to enter into a fubmiflion, within 
three months after the one fhall be required in writing to do fo by 
the other, to two neutral men mutually chofen ; and the determi- 
nation of fuch arbiters fhall be final. Ard the faid 

obliges himfelf and his forefaids to leave the 
whole manure that fhall be on the farm at the time of his removal ; 
one half of the value of which, as the fame fhall be afcertained by 
neutral men, the proprietor fhall be bound to pay to the outgoing 
tenant. 

4. The tack to-have the following claufes, viz. 

Further, it is hereby declared, that if the tenant or fubtenant, 
then in poffeffion of the farm, fhall become bankrupt, or fhall ex- 
ecute any truft conveyance of his property for beboof of creditors, 
then, and in that cafe, this leafe fhall, at the option of the pro- 
prictor, be null and void, unlefs the tenant thall, within forty days 
after he is required by a notice in writing fo to do, execute an af- 
fignation or fubtack, or, if the proprietor chufe, fhall renounce to 
him for fuch value as fhall be afcertained by arbiters mutually 
chofen. Moreover, the faid 
obliges himfelf and his forefaids to furnith the. carriages of the 
whole materials that may be laid out on building or repairs on the 
premifes, on being paid for the fame at the arbitration of neutral 
men mutually chofen ; and to maintain in good tenantable or ha- 
bitable condition, and in proper repair, during the currency of the 
leafe, the whole houfes, drains, or water-courfes, fences, and gates, 
on the faid farm, and to leave them ina proper ftate of repair at 
his removal; or at leaft, to keep and leave at his removal, all and 
each of the accommodations as to houfes, fences, gates, drains 
and water courfes on the faid farm, in equally good repair and 
condition as he fhall receive them im at his entry thereto, or as 
they thall be in at any period during the currency of this leafe; it 
being always underftood that the whole of fuch accommodations 
are in good and tenantable repair and condition, unlefs the contra- 
ry thall be {pecially declared by a writing figned by the parties, -_ 
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that the proprietor fhall pay his proportion of the expenfe of main- 
taining fuch fences as are required for new plantations, or lands 
refumed as above mentioned; and alfo, the tenant to proteét the 
trees planted or to be planted on the lands; and, failing his doing 
fo, to indemnify the proprietor for any damage incurred by his 
fault or negleét, at the arbitration of neutral men; and likewife 
to repay to the proprietor all fuch expenfes as he may have laid 
out, in virtue of the referved power before mentioned, in repair- 
ing fuch houfes, drains or water courfes, fences and gates, and 
that from time to time as the fame fhall be incurred, on produétion 
of the tradefmen or workmen’s accounts or receipts, without fur- 
ther proof. 

V. The tack may contain a claufe ae arbitration in the 
following terms.—* And in regard that, by this tack, feveral re- 
ferences are made to arbiters to be mutually chofen, and that in- 
convenience may arife from either of the parties refufing or delay- 
ing to name an arbiter, or that fuch arbiters may differ in opinion 
as to the matters seferred to them ; therefore, it is hereby fpecial- 
ly provided and agreed to by the parties, that in all cafes in which 
any difference fhall arife, and about which it is hereby covenanted, 
reference fhall be made to arbiters mutually chofen; then, and fo 
often as fuch event may occur, the parties bind and oblige them- 
felves to each other, that they fhall enter into and fubfcribe a re- 
gular, valid, and formal fubmiffion to arbiters, to be mutually 
chofen by them, with power to the arbiters to name an overfman, 
containing all claufes ufual and neceffary for rendering the faid fub- 
miflion and decseet-arbitral to follow thereon effe€tual; and in the 
event that either of them or their forefaids fhall refufe or delay to 
name an arbiter on his part, for determining anent any of the 
matters herein contained which are made the fubjeét of arbitra- 
tion, within one month after being required in writing by the other 
party fo to do, or that the parties thal! not agree as to the arbiters, 
it fhall be competent for either party to apply by petition to the 
Sheriff-depute, or his fybftitute, of the bounds for the time being, 
to nominate arbiters of fkill and refpe€tability for them ; and which 
arbiters fo named fhall-have the fame powers as if they had been 
mutually chofen by the parties themfelves: And that, in all cafes 
where the arbiters, whether named by the parties themfelves or 
by the Sheriff, fhall happen to differ in opinion as to the overfman 
to be named, it fall likewife be competent to both, or either of 
the parties, in the fame manner, to apply to the Sheriff to nomi- 
nate an overf{man for that purpofe, whofe determination fhall be 
final, and fhall be equally binding on the parties, as if fuch overf- 
man had been named by the arbiters themfelves. ” 

VL. An obligation on the tenant to remove from the pofféffion 


at 
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at the expiry of the leafe, without any warning or procefs of re. 
moving. And, 

Laftly, A mutual obligation on the parties to implement their 
refpeCtive obligations, under a penalty to be fpecified, befides per. 
formance ; and a claufe of regillration, in common form, to be in- 
ferted in the tack. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks upon the Form of a Lease, drawn up by Andrew Steele, 
£sq., Clerk to the Signet. 


Sir, Glasgow, 27th June, 1809. 


I nave read over with some attention the draught of a lease 
by Mr Andrew Steele, clerk to the signet, inserted in the 38th 
Number of your Magazine; and as I cannot approve of some 
particulars, | beg leave to send you the remarks which occurred 
to me in the perusal of it. 

I observe that Mr Steele has been cautious enough to insist 
upon a security, along with the principal tenant, for his regular 
payment of the rent, and performance of the other stipulations. 
‘fhis may be very prudent upon the part of the landlord; but it 
argues a want of confidence in the responsibility of the tenant. 
Now, were Ia landed proprietor, I woyld haye nothing to do 
with-a tenant who could possibly, in the common and ordinary 
run of human affairs, even stand in need of a cautioner. ‘This 
precaution is all that is necessary in matters of business, and, in 
fact, is all that is ever thought of by mercantile people in their 
transactions, who must he permitted, even by landlords, to be 
very competent judges. If more was attempted by them, in the 
way of precaution, trade would suffer greatly by a thousand use- 
Jess provisions for what may in all human probability never hap- 

en. 

, Mr Steele deserves the thanks of the agricultural world, for 
presenting the form of a lease admitting of assignees and subte- 
nants, although it be clogged with certain conditions, It is most 
agreeable, however, to every person who takes an interest in the real 
prosperity of this country, to gee the general principle admitted, 
notwithstanding of its being yet in irons. I do not well compre- 
hend the meaning of the first limitation of the general principle 
mentioned by your correspondent, namely, that the tenant § shall 
not be allowed to assign or subset the lease, till he has been at 
least three years in possession of the same.’ And it would seh 
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been as well, if he had taken the trouble of giving his reasons for 
this modification. I presume the restriction to be with the view 
of preventing the principal tenant from leaving the farm, until, 
by being three years in possession, he has laid out a considerable 
sum in its improvement. ‘This, to be sure, is rather a circuitous 
way of accomplishing the end in view ; for, instead of making 
the tenant expend a certain sum in meliorating the land, he is 
merely compelled to be stationary upon the farm for a limited 
time, trusting that this stay will produce the desired expenditure. 
If this be all that is wanted, the clause is either unnecessary or 
insuficient. ‘The tenant, when he enters into possession, means 
either to remain in it for a considerable length of time at least, 
or to let it immediately, or at an early opportunity after his en- 
try. If the first of these alternatives be his intention, then he 
will of course expend a considerable sum of money in improve- 
ments ; and although he suddenly relinquishes the farm, the ob- 
ject of the landlord is accomplished without the assistance of the 
restriction in question. If the second be his intention, then he 
will not expend a single shilling upon meliorations, but patiently 
wait till the expiry of the three years, and then subset the farm ; 
in which case, the object of the landlord is not accomplished. 
It appears, therefore, very plain, that, upon the supposition of 
its being the tenant’s intention to occupy the lands permanently 
for a series of years, the restriction is unnecessary, because 
of his own accord he will perform what the clause would compel 
him to do. If the tenant, again, means to subset from the out- 
set, the restriction is inefficient ; because, all that it can do is to 
force him to continue on the land for the period of three years, 
without the ground being meliorated in the smallest degree. But 
the fact is, that if the tenant from the beginning means to sub- 
set, the event which is here proposed to be prevented never will 
happen at all; for your correspoudent may be assured, that if the 
tenant be a man of comman understanding, he will expend a 
considerable sym of money before letting it to another ; just as 
some landlords are in the practice of improving ground at the 
pees moment, by draining, enclosing, and otherwise, before 
ringing it to market. ; 

I do not understand why the origina] tenant € should not be al- 
lowed to assign or subset the farm after mentioned in portions, to 
be occupied by different persons, except as one farm, and for the 
whole remaining period of this lease, without the consent of the pro- 
prietor.’ In a note, to be sure, a reason is given for this restriction. 
* Middlemen and.tacksmen, as they are called, in different places, are 
debarred here, because they are considered as oppressive to poor 
tenants.” Now I cannot see the force of this ratio for the re- 
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striction in question; because the one person who happens to 
take the whole farm, and for the fill period of the original lease, 
is as much a middleman, or tacksman, as those persons are sup- 
posed to be to whom small portions are let, and for a shorter pe- 
riod. For my part, I can see no difference in a landlord leasing 
the whole in a lump for a length of time to one person, and the 
same landlord letting the same lands in parts of a whole to a va- 
riety of persons, for a shorter term of endurance. ‘The tenant is 
as much that vile character, called middleman, in the one case, as 
in the other. The subsetting of the land in this way, to a variety 
of small people, has a twofold effect ; in the first place, of being 
beneficial, or the reverse, to the landlord; and in the second 
place, of being either the one or the other to the public, or the 
poor tenants, as they are called in the note. Had your corre. 
spondent made the restriction, because he considered the power 
hostile to the interest of the landlord, I would have given him 
credit for the honesty of his endeavours, even although he had 
been erroneous in point of doctrine. But I cannot help thinking 
it the very height of hypocrisy, to defend the restriction upon the 
score of the power not being hostile to the landlord, who alone 
has any concern in the matter, but because he is pleased to say 
middlemen are oppressive to a third party, who have no more in- 
terest in the land than the Man-in-the-moon. The apology savours 
too much of the sentimentalist, of the over religious, to meet 
with the approbation of your readers. But, in fact, what good 
will this restriction do for those poor tenants, as they are called ? 
The original tenant either lets, or does not let, parts of the farm 
to these people. If he does, it is because these people apply to 
him for small portions ; and they make the application, because 
it is their interest to do it; for they are under no obligation to 
speak to him upon the subject. If, again, it be their interest to 
take small lots of ground from the original tenant, Mr Steele, 
instead of consulting the comfort of these poor tenants, renders 
their miserable situation still worse, by preventing this partial 
subset ; for these people, uP would not take the ground, un- 
less it was under the idea of bettering their situation in life. 
‘The truth of this proposition, although it has escaped Mr Steele, 
is, I should think, much too palpable to require further illustra- 
tion. Over zealous people, however, are in general a little blind. 
If, again, the original tenant will not let portions of his farm to 
these poor people, then he makes their pitiable condition still 
worse, in the same way as the landlord would fain do, by. pre- 
venting him from a partial subset. The truth is, that the original 
tenant would not have applied to the landlord for the farm, had 
it not been for his interest; and as little will small tenants — 
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for parts of it, unless it be to make something of it. It is quite 
senseles to be crying out against that class of people called mid- 
dlemen ; for they are very useful in society, and form the inter- 
mediate link of the chain by which landlords and small tenants 
are connected. Instead of indulging in this idle sympathy for 
small tenants, why does not Mr Steele let the land to them in 
partial possessions, instead of giving the whole to one great te- 
nant? ‘This would be practising, by example, the theory that he 
preaches. The truth is, he finds it for his interest to let the 
whole 500 acres, we shall suppose, to one person; and, in the 
name of common sense and common honesty, why will he not 
allow the principal tenant to let out the whole in small portions 
for his interest? It is a miserable picture of the human under- 
standing, to hear the cry of late years against middlemen, as they 
are called, as if the concerns of this world could get on without 
their assistance. The fact is, this class of people spring up from 
the wants of society; and, instead of being injurious, are for 
that simple reason in the highest degree useful. They are the 
means of diffusing, through all the relations of society, the com- 
forts of life in the cheapest way. Why therefore should they be 
the object of our daily persecution ? 

Conceiving, as I do, that the tenant should be upon an equal 
footing with the landlord during the continuance of the lease, I 
cannot approve of the modification of the power of subsetting, 
by which ‘ the proprietor shall be preferred, if he chooses to 
have the possession, to any assignee or subtenant, on equal terms ; 
and the tenant shall therefore be obliged to make him the first 
offer of the said lease ; and for preventing collusion in this mat- 
ter, the proprietor may insist that the terms of a renunciation to 
himself of the lease be adjusted by mutual arbiters.’ It is very 
obvious, that the obligation to renounce in favour of the landlord 
is imperative upon the tenant, and the acceptance of the possible 
abandonment of the tack is optional to the landlord. But why 
this inequality? ‘The landlord, in parting -with his land for nine- 
teen years, has got, or may have got, a rent equivalent to its va- 
lue; we shall suppose 100/. a year. But, upon the principle of 
the above clause, the landlord may as well take the tenant bound 
to pay him 150]. a year, which is more than the land is worth. 
the proprietor pretends to demand back the farm upon the same 
terms only as any indifferent person might get it for; and, in the 
same breath, he compels the tenant to make him the first offer. 
But does not your correspondent perceive, that the circumstance 
of the tenant being bound to make the first offer to the landlord, 
is a departure from this equality of terms? For; were the tack 
brought to a public market, there would be no occasion to ask a 
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price at all; but offers might be received for it, in the same wa 
as landlords are in the practice of doing at present. If the land- 
lord be to ask only equal terms with any other person, he need 
ask nothing ; because, as no other human being can insist upon 
‘an offer being made him, he is, without opening his mouth, up- 
on the self-same terms with all the world. No third party can 
insist upon the original tenant referring the valne of his tack to 
arbiters ; and, therefore, if the landlord is to have the privilege 
of making this demand, he stands upon a better footing than o- 
thers. ‘Lhe landlord pretertds to be very modest, but is, in fact, 
vastly more impudent than other people. 

I regret exceedingly, that in the draught of a lease, which must 
be supposed to be intended as a kind of general law upon the sub- 
ject, the short period of fifteen years should be mentioned as the 
term of its endurance. That this period, short as it is, may be 
of a sufficient length in some cases, is very true ;. but, in the ge- 
nerality, it is much too limited, either for the interest of the land- 
lord or tenant. The period of nineteen years ought to be consi- 
dered as the general rule, and, as such, to have been mentioned 
in the lease in question ; while fifteen years, or any smaller num- 
ber, ought to be the exception to that rule. Some landlords are; 
I know, in the practice, at present, of granting very short leases, 
perhaps of seven and ten years only; but how far they judgé 
wisely, a little time will determine. Perhaps, if a farm be com- 
pletely enclosed, thoroughly drained, and in full heart, the period 
of fifteen years may be long enough; but such an imstance is 
rara avis in terra. The fact is, the landlord suffers. directly by 
too long a lease ; and he wiil suffer as really and truly, but indi- 
rectly, by too short a one. Both extremes are to be guarded a- 
gainst, as equally injurious to the landiord, but in two different 
ways. 

It is very proper in the landlord reserving power to work the mi- 
nerals in the lands, and to make roads, &c. for the purpose of carry- 
ing on his operations ; but I think, for the reasons stated in'my re- 
marks upon a former draught of a lease; that the damage in general, 
without the epithet ‘ surface,’ should be left to the consideration 
of the arbiters. If the maximum of the damage, too, is to be 
referred to arbitration, why should not also the minimitm? There 
seems to be no good reason for supposing these people should not 
be as good judges of the one as of the other, and equally capa- 
ble, in both cases, of doing perfect justice to the patties concern- 
ed. Such a distinction, therefore, as being unnecessary, ought 
to be expunged ; for it is certainly desirable to have the lease 2s 
short and simple’ as possible. 

F should be much better pleased were landlords to take = 
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trouble of looking a little into futurity, and, before letting a farm, 
would enclose it to the necessary extent. If they would follow 
my advice in this particular, the clause in relation to the payment 
of 6 per cent., or repayment of the value of the fences, would 
be quite needless. Landlords, however, must be taken as they 
are ; and since they will not, in every case, make the fences be- 
fore the entry of the tenant, it is well that they do the thing at 
all. The alternative mode of reimbursing the landlord or tenant, 
in the event of the one or the other advancing the money, seems 
to be very fair. 

It may be very right for the landlord to reserve liberty to plant, 
and enclose, for that purpose, such parts of his farm as he shall 
think proper; but I cannot agree with Mr Steele, that the fences of 
the enclosure should be ‘ kept in good repair by the proprietor and 
tenant jointly.’ ‘The plantations are made wholly for the ultimate 
benefit of the Iandlord ; and, therefore, all expenses attending 
the rearing of them ought to be at his debit. ‘The landlord might 
as well take the tenant bound to be at one half of the expense of 
the trees themselves, and of planting them, as that of rearing 
them. In the one expense, it is the expense of their birth, and, 
m the other, that of their education: and in what consists the 
difference between the two, in point of principle ? 

Very bloody damages are thundered against the poor tenant, 
for the purpose of frightening him into taking care of the young 
planting ; but the noise will not have the smallest effect. No 
one man upon earth can compet another to take that charge of a 
thing which belongs to the first, as he himself would wish. 
If the landlord, instead of this compulsory law, would give the 
tenant an interest in the plantations themselves, by allowing him 
a percentage on their value at the end of the lease, the clause in 
question would be totally unnecessary. It is rather a wide way 
of speaking, to say that a tenant shall be liable in damages for 
every injury ‘which could possibly be prevented; for how is this pos- 
sibility to be determined for or against the tenant? Nothing shor 
of a proof can settle this possibility ; and there will very probua- 
bly be an appeal to the arbiters oncé a year. For my part, I 
would not be a tenant for half rent upon such terms; as, in the 
event of my landlord betng: troublesome, I should be vexed to 
death long before the expiry of the tack. 

I remarked at considerable length, in a former paper, upan the 
extreme hardship of the clause vacating the lease, in the event of 
a tenant becoming bankrupt ; and that I was more than doubrful 
if it would be supported in a court of law against third parties. 
in this lease, we have the same clause, to the extent of vacating 
the lease ; but then the severity of the general principle is tem- 
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pered by an after explanation. The tenant is to be allowed sixty 
days to execute an assignation of the lease, for such value as shall 
be settled by arbiters, by which this very obnoxious clause is left 
almost without a ground of objection. By this mode of settle. 
ment, the serpent is divested of its sting. ; 

I approve highly of the clause which says, that the tenant 
* shall not, during the currency of the lease, have two white or 
culmiferous crops running ;’ because I believe, in that simple 
principle almost the whole of good farming consists. But, after 
this prohibition, it was surely unnecessary to add, that the tenant 
€ shall labour, cultivate and manure the said Jands in a husbandman- 
like manner;’ because, if a white and green crop are to follow 
each other alternately, the tenant must in fact do what he is here 
meant to be compelled to perform. Besides, ‘ husbandman-like 
manner’ is too vague a phrase, and a fact, too, upon which a thou- 
sand contrary opinions may be entertained. The after mode of 
rotation specified in the tack, I confess I do not understand ; and, 
until it be explained, I can neither praise nor blame it. It is a 
pity, however, that a writing which is intended to explain the 
meaning of parties, should itself stand in need of a glossary. 

I would have been glad, had the landlord paid the minister's 
stipend and schoolmaster’s salary hinaself; for, independent of 
the trouble of the collection of trifles to these two classes of men, 
it seems to be but fair to make the permanent interest bear the 
contingent burdens. 

I have nothing further to say, but that I think your readers are 
indebted to Mr Steele for the draught of the lease he has been 
pleased to present to their notice. ‘It is, as I have shown, not 
altogether perfect ; but I am confident there are a thousand worse 
in daily practice. Iam yours, &c. 

A Constant READER. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Reply to the Strictures of Agricola Tertius, p. 18. No. $7. 


Srr, 

Ir any thing could add to the satisfaction felt from having pro- 
cured a discussion upon a subject of the first importance to the 
agricultural interest, it is, that the draught of a lease which I 
ventured to criticize has met with an able protector. Having al- 
ready given my opinion upon the different clauses in that lease, 
I shall now, with all deference, offer a short reply to the author 
of the strictures upon my former communication. 


Without recalling one sentence of my first letter, or — 
rom 
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from any trial, judicial or extrajudicial, upon the facfs therein 
stated, I beg leave to repeat my former declaration, that I have 
no interest at stake upon the lease in question ; and further, that 
Iam nowise connected with any individual, high or low, who 
either is now, @ ever was, to my knowledge, concerned upon 
that estate; nor would I offer courtesy at the expense of truth, 
for thanks from any man: and although Agricola Tertius, in 
your opinion, — be of high authority, yet, had your corre- 
spondents been left to their own discernment, I am not certain 
but a different notion might have prevailed. From the liberty he 
has taken iY converting my sentiments into such shape as might 
suit the conclusions he wished to draw, I am disposed to estimate 
the strictures as not proceeding from an impartial observer. 

Agricola Tertius says, (p.19.), * If J. B——k was suspected 
as having never been either an incoming ‘or outgoing tenant, it 
would have been better saiu in one word, that he had never been. 
atenant in any shape.’ Had the gentleman been right in the 
principle, I should have thanked him for his epitome. He may 
know what is understood by incoming and outgoing tenants, but 
seems to be unacquainted with that class of tenantry who, suc- 
ceeding to their forefathers, have, for many generations, conti- 
nued to occupy the same lands. With respect to such, old leases 
no doubt have expired, and new ones commenced ; but the cha- 
racter of incoming and outgoing tenant could be we on only 
in one and the same person. Indeed, estates might be pointed 
out in Scotland, as well as in England, where more than seven 
eighths of the tenants never had an opportunity to experience 
what may be felt by.an incoming or outgoing tenant; and, for 
ought I ken, Mr J. B——k may be an experienced tenant of this 
class. Agricola Tertius isnot certain but that I too am engaged 
in the labour of the ground enjoyed by my forefathers; for he 
could not be informed that f knew nothing about the matter; and 
had he offered a-challenge to try my knowledge as a practical 
farmer, I should’ have felt less diffidence in competing with him 
between thehilts of a plough, than on paper. 

It is the duty of every writer to endeavour to form just and 
correct notions of the subject on which he would impart his opi- 
nion to ‘others. ‘The argument of Agricola Tertitis in support of 
tenants being taken bound in the carriage of materials for thé 
buildings, carries alongst with it its own refutation; for, whild 
he admits this to be a heavy article in the charge of buildings, he 
at the same time affirms, that a tenant will rather agree to expend 
the capital himself in this way, than’ submit to the percentage. 
This may be the philosophy of Agticola Tertius, but can never 








he the policy of an experienced farmer. ; 
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The first question put (p. 22.), and with the same impera. 
tive auchority as if by a Judge on the Bench, was not authorised 
by any thing I had said. Why ask me for my informer? I did 
not zive my offerings as the opinion of others; I did not build 
my opinion on the conte-fable of any ey ; nor did I say that any 
general rule should be established as to the extent or measurement 
of every farm. I suppose the gentleman alludes to what occurs 
in the second paragraph, p. 468. of my observations, and which 
requires no explination, when off red as an answer to the que- 
stion. In the second question, with the same imperative authoe 
rity as in the first, he demands of me, ‘ by whom I was told that 
the payment of 6 per cent. on improvements was a barrier in the 
way of agriculture.’ Had [ not known it before, and had I not 
assigned some reasons for it in the same paragraph in which I 
said so, I might have answered, that the grandson of Agricola the 
Jirst has tod us, that a tenant had better do the work himself; 
that he had better sink the capital than pay the percentage. 

In offering a few observations to the Conductor of a periodical 
work, it is nor, { believe, expected that the author should enter 
into an elaborate discussion ; and, under that impression, my re- 
marks upon the lease, offered to the public through the medium 
of the Farmer’s Magazine, were submitted to you. In speaking 
of the meliorations upon land, having said that drainage yields the 
most immediate return, and having noticed that that beneficial 
improvement was not included in the lease, Agricola Tertius, 
(p. 23.), as if the omission had been imputable to himself, to les- 
sen its cénsideration, has been pleased to rank me with the mean- 
est farmers in Dumfries-shire. In giving that information, had 
I said that it was as well understood and judiciously recommend- 
ed by Cato and others in former times, in the same spirit of de- 
gradation, the gentleman might have placed me among the an- 
tients. The astonishment expressed by Agricola Tertius at not 
finding something new as to planting, might have been suspended, 
until I had had time to perform my promise upon that head. As 
to the delectus persone so much insisted for by Agricola Tertius, 
without infringing upon that right, a very different construction 
from that now countenanced might be offered. The letter of the 
law does not always agree with the spirit of the law. In the con- 
tract betwixt landlord and tenant, for the period agreed upon, the 
parties acting upon the faith that the lease is to endure for that 
time, the landlord’s expectations (and they should not be disap- 
pointed) are, that the lands are to be possessed by the tenant 
contracting with him, or by one equally well qualified. Now, 
upon this principle, his heir, whether of line or of destination, 
ought not to be admitted to the actual possession, more than 
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his creditors, unless gifted with the proper qualifications for occu- 
pying the farm ; for, as aright inherent in them from the original 
contract, in the spirit of the law, I should hold that the delectus per- 
sone exercised in the choice of the first tenant would be continued 
in electing his successor, as suggested by me in my former let- 
ter. ‘Though much might be said upon this head, yet, having of- 
fered my opinion formerly, I will not trespass further in this reply. 
Allow me only to express my regret, that the foot-note alluded to 
by the Conductor should have been considered as pointing at any 
law agent individually. I certainly neither had cause nor incli- 
nation to offend the gentleman whom the Conductor had in his 
eye; but still the justness of my observation must be held beyond 
the possibility of dispute ; for a hundred instances, nowise under 
the controul of that gentleman, might have been cited to bear me 
out in the observation made in that foot-note. 

May I make a digression, and, while in great company, whis- 
per to my friend Mr J. B——k, that not having objected to the 
practice proposed, of remitting to tradesmen to report upon the 
state of houses, &c. on a farm at the tenant’s removal, (if that 
was the essential part of his proposition), he is most undoubted- 
ly entitled to a further hearing; and, in discussing this point, 
which is an essential one indeed, may I beg of him to hold it as 
my opinion, that the clause is a good one, but that it would have 
been proper to have accompanied it with some such understand- 
ing clause, that a like visitation and report should be made at the 
entry of the tenant. Iam yours, &c. X. S. 





(Twat important national undertaking, the CaLeponian Cant, 
having much attracted public notice for some years past, it oc- 
curred that our readers would receive with pleasure the Sixth 
Report of the Commissioners appointed to carry on that mag- 
nificent work, which is drawn up in a very perspicuous man- 
ner. It is to be hoped that the Canal will afford that assistance 
to the trade and agriculture of the country fondly expected : 
but whether original expectations are or are not realized in the 
first instance, we ate clear that the public money could not 
have been better expended; and that ultimately, when the 
Northern districts are further improved, incalculable benefits 
must be derived by the people in consequence of this merito= 
rious undertaking. ] 
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Siath Report of the Commissioners for making and maintaining 
the Caledonian Canal. 


Tue steady progress of the different works necessary in form- 
ing an inland navigation, of dimensions so unusual as the Caledo- 
nian Canal, has evinced the prudence and foresight of the arrange. 
ments which were at first established by our engineer Mr Telford, 
and the punctual observance of his regulations by the superin- 
tendants employed under him ; so that in making this our Sixth 
annual report to Parliament, we have no unexpected occurrences 
to relate, and we shall proceed in the usual order of matters, 
with such observations as we are enabled to make upon the in- 
creasing extent of the several works already finished, and those 
now in operation. 

Labour.—Our expenditure on labour has been in some degree 
checked, by the extraordinary augmentation of the price of tim- 
ber, which has rendered it prudent, with a view of purchasing a 
large quantity of that material, which is become necessar for 
the works at the south-west end of the Canal, to diminish our 
expenses under other heads. The monthly lists of workmen, 
which are useful as showing the particular application of labour 
throughout the year, give an average of eight hundred and twen- 
ty-five, being an increase of sixty in number beyond the average 
of the preceding twelvemonth, which was seven hundred and six- 
ty-five; and the sum expended in labour has increased in nearly 
the same proportion from thirty-six thousand to thirty-nine thou- 
sand pounds. ‘This increase appears to have been applied entire- 
ly to masonry ; and the progress of lock-building has seconding'y 
been such, as to enable us to take a satisfactory review of that 
large branch of our present and future expenditure. 

Materials. —The Deaities which were originally established 
at a considerable expense, have cost nothing extraordinary since 
our last report. ‘That at Fassefern, upon the western branch of 
Loch Eil, continues to produce excellent stone for facing the 
locks, and rather improves in quality as the quarry becomes deep- 
er. On the rising ground above Corpach moss, quarries have 
been opened for supplying rubble stone for the great chain of 
locks, which will raise the Canal to the level of Loch Lochie. 
The stone produced from these quarries is better than was at first 
expected, though rather more expensive, partly from the neces- 
sity of removing an unusual quantity of rubbish, and partly from 
the cost of gunpowder for blasting the rock. The:limestone from 
Lismore continues excellent, and a large stock of it is now lying 
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at the kilns near Corpach, where it is burnt into lime. No free- 
stone has been discovered nearer than Cumbraes, and the small 
quantity requisite is fetched from thence by the two sloops which 
were built chiefly for that purpose. The quarries at Redcastle 
and Clachnaharry supply the masonry at the east end of the Ca- 
nal. The first of them is now furnished with a convenient pier, 
rendering it accessible every tide, and which will be a permanent 
benefit to the proprietor and the public; but the freestone is pro- 
cured at a greater expense than at first, as having become some- 
what mixed with coarser stone, which it is necessary to remove. 
The quarry at Clachnaharry, distant about a mile from the Muir- 
town locks, continues to produce abundance of rubble stone for 
inferior purposes, at an easy expense. During the last year we 
have putchased cast-iron work principally at the Foundery which 
has been recently established at Inverness, and which furnishes 
that article of an excellent mould and quality, for the maintenance 
and occasional extension of the rail-ways near Clachnaharry. Of 
Memel crown timber, a large quantity, being part of our first 
purchase, still remains in store at Clachnaharry ; and we have laid 
in a stock of ash timber at the other end of the Canal, where it 
will soon be necessary to incur a serious expense in American 
pitch pine timber ; but this is delayed in expectation of a reduc- 
tion of price in that article. 

State of the Works.—Clachnaharry district.—The inspection of 
the works last autumn by Messrs Jessop and Telford, has given 
rise to a considerable alteration in the intended mode of construct- 
ing the sea-lock at the north-east end of the Canal. It appeared 
that the extensive sea-mounds which it was necessary to carry 


out to the distance of three hundred“yards beyond high water . 


mark, -for the purpose of obtaining a sufficient depth of water at 
the entrance of the Canal, had settled so much as to require an 
additional quantity of earth to restore them to their former level ; 
this was to be expected in a certain degree, but a further consi- 
deration suggested itself on this occasion; that the sea-lock, if 
built in the usual manner on a space surrounded by a Cofferdam, 
at the extremity of these mounds, might subside in like manner, 
and in consequence become productive of serious difficulty and 
expense. This apprehension, in conjunction with the high price 
of timber, which had already delayed the commencement of the 
intended Cofferdam, determined Messrs Jessop and Telford to 
prefer a simpler but more secure mode of proceeding, by carry- 
ing out a large quantity of rubbish from the Clachnaharry quar- 
ty, so as to form a solid mass on the site of the intended lock ; 
and when sufficiently settled, to dig in it a lock-pit, and proceed 
in the usual manner, confining the use of the Cofferdam to the 
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outer end of the lock. The two sea mounds have been accord- 
ingly extended, the western mound about sixty yards, the other 
to half that length further than before ; and the inner slopes al- 
ready begin to meet, and cover part of the space where the lock 
is to be placed. The whole will be a» work of considerable la- 
bour ; and time must be allowed for the weight of the earth to 
have its full effect: but there are abvious reasons for preferring 
such expenditure on labour to that on timber, especially at its 
present exorbitant price. The second, or Clachnaharry lock, has 
now remained some time in a finished state; and the mortar in 
the joints has not been in the least affected by the severe frosts of 
Jast winter, which proves it to be of a quality suitable to the cli- 
mate. ‘The oblong bason at Muirtown about twenty acres in 
area, extends from this lock to the Muirtown bridge, of which 
the masonry is ready to receive the swivel bridge when necessary. 
At this place commences the Muirtown chain of locks, of which 
two are finished with their copings; the next wants only five feet 
of its height ; and of the last or uppermost, the inverted arch, 
the side walls to the height of five feet, and the forebay, are con- 
structed ; so that work more than fully equal to three complete 
locks is already done. The four locks will all be finished in the 
present season. The rail-ways extending from Clachnaharry 
quarry to the sea mounds, and also to the Muirtown locks, have 
been maintained in excellent condition ; otherwise these works 
could not have proceeded with so much effect. The banks of 
the Canal through the lands of Muirtown, Kinmylies, and Bught, 
are now completed: at the latter place they have been formed 
by means of earth removed from the slope of Torvaine, in order 
to make a public road there immediately above the Canal. This 
road is carried along a benching on the side of the hill; and the 
earth which now remains to be removed will be carried across the 
Canal to strengthen the artificial bank which separates it from 
the river Ness at the foot of ‘Torvaine. From Torvaine to the 
Bleachfield, the Canal was long since completed; and it is more 
than half finished along the moor of Donanchroy as far as Mou- 
lindour, otherwise called the Mill of Dunain. By means of the 
Clachnaharry lock and the four locks at Muirtown, the Canal will 
be raised to a level with Loch Ness, when the water is low in 
the lake; but when its surface is raised by rain, or by a sudden 
thaw, a regulating lock must be used ; (the surface of the water 
in Loch Ness has been known to vary eight feet in height); and 
this will be constructed between Moulindour and Dochfour Loch, 
together with a weir across the river Ness. Westward of this it 
will be necessary to form a towing path, and perhaps to deepen 
part of the river Ness and of Dochfour Loch, to complete the 
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access to Loch Ness. After the present season, when the Muir- 
town locks are all finished, the attention of the Superintendant, 
and of the rest of our establishment at Clachnaharry, will be 
chiefly directed to these operations, until the sea mound shall be 
ready to receive the entrance lock. 

Glengary district.—In our last report we stated, that an esta- 
blishment in the middle or Glengary district of the Canal, was 
incompatible with the scale of our expenditure; nor can we in 
justice to the public recede from this opinion, founded as it is on 
considerations of prudence and economy, whatever satisfaction 
we might derive from yielding to the repeated requests of the in- 
habitants, who naturaily wish for employment in their own im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; an advantage which they cannot fail to 
obtain to the full extent of their desires in the future progress of 
the work. 

Corpach district.—The excavation of the Canal has not yet 
reached nearer to Loch Lochie than a mile and a half; nor has 
the weir or overfall projected at Moy been yet executed, as not 
being necessary till the Canal is in greater forwardness. Between 
the burn or brook of Moy and the river Loy, the excavation las 
not proceeded, during the last season, with so much exertion as 
was desired and expected ; and remonstrances upon this subject 
have been made to the contractors there, who allege the late scar- 
city of oatmeal in excuse. The several aqueducts of Loy, Muirs- 
hearlich, Shangan, Upper Banavie, and Lower Banavie, ail de- 
scribed in our former reports, are now finished and in use. ‘Their 
dimensions are much more ample than at first was intended, that 
these five aqueducts might save the cost and prevent the incon- 
venience of as many bridges, by serving the purpose of passages 
under the Canal for carts and cattle ; and the expense has conse- 
quently been increased beyond the estimate, in proportion to their 
enlarged dimensions, from three thousand eight hundred, to nine 
thousand two hundred pounds ; but this excess of five thousand 
four hundred pounds is more than compensated by saving five 
bridges, estimated at fifteen hundred pounds each. lhe masonry 
of these aqueducts has been found to sustain the frost of two se- 
vere winters without injury. Between Shangan Burn and Upper 
Banavie, the ground is opened along the entire line; and from 
Upper to Lower Banavie, the banks of the Canal are completed. 
On Corpach moss, part of the bottoming and upper bank remains 
to be done. In this district, the great object of attention is the 
chain of eight locks, to be placed on the rising ground above Cor- 
pach moss; and which will be the largest mass of masonry ever 
yet constructed for such a purpose. It is therefore with particu- 
lar satisfaction that we are enabled to state the favourable pro- 
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gress of this great work, the masonry of which was commenced 
in October 1807; and in May 1808, three fourths of the lower. 
most lock was reported to be finished. Since that time, the exer. 
tions of Messrs ly and Wilson, the masonry contractors, 
have been so steady and effectual, that three locks are finished, 
and equal to two thirds of anothes, This progress is beyond our 
expectation, which was limited to two Jocks ina year. At the 
present rate of exertion, the whole chain would be completed 
within three years of its commencement. We have an addition. 
al source of satisfaction in being now enabled to foresee, witha 
considerable degree of certainty, the amount of expenditure ona 
large number of the locks, which formed the heaviest article in 
the original estimate, and have since been enlarged in all their di- 
mensions. In the evidence given before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, which recommended the Caledonian Canal 
to be undertaken, Mr Jessop expressed an opinion, that the locks 
would cost ten thousand pounds each; and Mr Rennie, an en- 
gineer of equal eminence, estimated the locks at fourteen thousand 
pounds each, he haying actually built one at Great Grimsby in 
Lincolnshire, which cost this large sum, though less than the 
locks on the Caledonian Canal by thirty-four feet in length, and 
by four feet in breadth. Subsequently Mr Jessop, upon a deli- 
berate view of the whole course of the Caledonian Canal, and 
after suflicient inquiries into the price of labour and materials, 
found reason to lower his estimate to seven thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-nine pounds; and afterwards, upon the increase 
of dimensions, and including the digging of the lock-pits and 
other spade-work, the estimate became eight thousand and eighty- 
eight pounds for each lock. So soon as a single lock at Clachna- 
harry and two locks at Corpach were finished, we caused an in- 
vestigation into the expense to be instituted by means of our ab- 
stracted account, and found that the three locks had cost about 
twenty-two thousand pounds,. being considerably less than the 
estimated expense. From a similar investigation respecting the 
nine locks now actually finished, we haye the satisfaction to in- 
fer, that the cost of the fifteen locks first to be made, will not 
much exceed one hundred thousand pounds, being a reduction of 
twenty thousand pounds upon Mr Jessop’s estimate; but as the 
principal cause of this reduction of expense will result from the 
yanction of the locks at Muirtown and at Corpach moss, which 
is not practicable to the same extent with respect to the residue of 
the locks, being twelve in number (including the two regulating 
Jocks) it is not to be be expected that they can be constructed for 
less than the estimated sum of eight thousand and eighty-eight 
pounds each; making, in all, an expense of about two hundred 
ues aati ; thousand 
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thousand pounds for locks upon the whole line of the Caledonian 
Canal. ‘The construction of the Cofferdam, an operation neces- 
sarily dependent in a great degree on calm weather, has been re- 
tarded by the storms, which continued much later than usual in the 
present year. It would now be imprudent to commence the tide- 
lock till next spring, as it would be exposed to unnecessary danger 
unless completed in one season; in the mean time the embank- 
ment and Cofferdam will be prepared for its reception. 

Purchase of Land.—Soon after the date of our laft report, Mr 
Grant of Bught thought proper to accept the price offered for the 
land taken at ‘Torvaine, for the purpofes of the Canal; and two 
hundred and fifty-eight pounds have been paid to him accordingly. 
The deceafe of Mr Grant of Redcaftle, and the illnefs of Mr 
George Brown of Elgin, have prevented us from fettling the rent 
of the freeftone quarry at Redcaftle, though we have been defir- 
ous to expedite fuch fettlement as foon as poflible. 

Roads.—The new road from Loch-na-Gaul to Fort-William, 
now almoft completed, crofles the Caledonian Canal on Corpach 
mofs, immediately below the chain of locks. At this place, the 
intended line of road from Corpach mofs to Loch Lochie com- 
mences; and, in November lait, was examined by Mr Telford, 
accompanied by Mr Duncombe, the furveyor who made the efti- 
mate, and Mr Simpfon, who was then in treaty to become our 
fubco:ntractor for making that road at the eftimated expenfe. On 
this occafion an omiffion in the eftimate was difcovered, amount- 
ing to four hundred and forty pounds; certain embankments ne- 
ceflary for carrying the road acrofs deep dingles not having been 
noticed. Hereupon Mr ‘Telford was direfted to make a new ap- 
portionment of the whole eftimate, now augmented to five thou- 
fand one hundred and feventy-eight pounds; and of this augment- 
ed eftimate, he was of opinion that we ought to pay eleven hun- 
dred and fixty pounds, inftead of nine hundred and forty pounds, 
as mentioned in our laft report. We underftand that Colonel Ca- 
_ meron of Locheil, the contributor to this road, has intimated to 
the Commiflioners for Highland Roads and Bridges, his with to 
undertake the contract for the northern part of it, from the burn 
of Culrofs to Clunes and Auchnacarrie, and that his offer has 
been accepted. Our contract, therefore, extends no further than 
to the burn of Culrois; and, as our propofal to make this road a- 
tole mercly from a defire to prevent the interference of workmen 
under different employers, we deemed it advifeable to effe€&t that 
object by propofing to Meflrs Simpfon and Wilfon, the mafonry 
contractors, to become our fubcontractors for making this road ; 
and they have accordingly undertaken fo much of it as has been 
allotted to us, at the eftimated price of four thoufand two hundred 
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and thirty-fix pounds, we having previoufly figned a contra& with 
the Commiffioners for Highland Roads and Bridges to the fame 
effe&t. Mefirs Simpfon and Wilfon have engaged to complete 
this road on or before the 1ft November 1810; but we have rea- 
fon to fuppofe that they will finifh it much fooner, about three 
miles in length having been already formed, and fifty men being 
at prefent employed upon it. ‘The length of this road, from its 
junction with the Loch-na-Gaul road, on Corpach mofs, to the 
burn of Culrofs, is feven miles and a half, and our contraét in- 
cludes alfo the bridges on Locheil’s part of the road. 
Accounts.—In arranging our money tranfaétions, and fettling 
our accounts, we have aéted on the perfuafion that, in juftice e- 
qually to the public, and to the perfons whom we employ, it is 
incumbent on us to proceed with vigilance and promptitude ; fo 
that we have not deviated in any point from the arrangements and 
plan of checks defcribed in our fecond report. The monthly bills 
when paid, are tranfmitted from Clachnaharry and Corpach, cer- 
tified by the refpe€live fuperintendants, and accompanied by a let- 
ter from Mr Telford, containing an eftimate of the next monthly 
payment, as compared with his balance in hand, whereupon an 
adequate fum is written over to the credit of his account at Mefits 
Hoares, on whom he draws bills at thirty days after date; that 
being the ufual premium allowed at Invernefs for bills payable in 
London. The vouchers are examined and approved on the {pot 
half-yearly by Mr Telford, who then brings them from Scotland. 
At the prefent time, we have received the vouchers to the 15th 
Otober laft, to which time they have been examined and patled 
by our accountant. Mr Telford is now on the line of the Canal, 
and will bring with him, at his return, the vouchers to the end of 
April laft, thefe being the appointed periods of his half-yearly in- 
{pections of the progrefs of the works. A cafh-account of our 
own receipts and payments to May 1806, has been paffed at the 
Treafury ; and we are preparing to tranfmit a further account, 
extending to the 31ft December Jaft. Subjoined to the prefent 
report, is an account in the ufual form, carried on to the begin- 
ning of the prefent May; by which it appears, that we have re- 
ceived from his Majefty’s Exchequer, and as intereft on Exchequer 
bills, adding thereto certain {mall receipts at Corpach, the fum of 
nearly two hundred and fifty thoufand pounds; of which has been 
expended nearly two hundred and forty thoufand pounds, leaving 
above ten thoufand pounds now at our difpofal ; befides which, a 
moiety of the laft year’s grant is due to us from his Majelty’s Ex- 
chequer ; and the fum of fifty thoufand pounds has been already 
granted by Parliament in the prefent feilion. 
27tk May, 1409. 
TS 





Letter from Mr Lawrie. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Letter from Mr Lawrie. 
IR, 

I am extremely forry to perceive, that the Hints refpe€ting the 
improvement of the Highlands, which I did myfelf the honour of 
fending to Sir John Sinclair from the Weft Indies, and which were 
publifhed in the 33d Number of your Magazine, have given fo 
much offence to one of your constant readers in this city. I can 
aflure you, that, when I wrote thefe Hints, nothing could be more 
remote from my intention, than to offend or injure any indivi- 
dual whatever. As this gentleman feems to be much affeéted, it 
appears to me that fome fecret {pring in his temper has been un- 
happily touched. He regrets taking up room in your Magazine ; 
and yet three fourths of his letters are devoted to trifling criti- 
cifms, all of which (though they were better founded than they 
are) might have been fpared. ‘The very firft paragraph of the let- 
ter before him having ftated the difficulties and inconveniences 
under which it was written, and the views with which it was pub- 
lithed, fo diftin€tly, it is really aftonifhing fuch criticifms fhould 
have been attempted. 

Permit me, on my part, to remark, that if your other conftant 
readers pay no more attention to your communications than this 
gentleman has done to the fubjeét on which he profefles to write, 
they will not be greatly improved by them. He has, indeed, cut 
out certain morfels from my letter, and placed thefe by way of 
motto before him. Upon certain ideas contained in thefe, he no 
doubt defcants critically and dogmatically enough; but the lead- 
ing points—the improvement of the Highlands—and the employ- 
ment of the expatriated Highlanders, occupy very little of his at- 
teution. He is content to run down the Hints before him in any 
way; and, like one, whofe irafcible faculty has been overpower- 
ed, to fcout every idea that is prefented to his notice. For his 
many well turned compliments, 1 muft acknowledge myfelf his 
debtor; and I cannot but regret, that, by omitting to give me his 
qddress, 1 am deprived of the pleafure of making this acknow- 
ledgement in perfon. 

Waving, however, such levities, which ill become a subject of 
such importance, it is evident your correspondent has done me 
two pieces of seryice, of which, perhaps, he was not aware. 
First, he has brought again, under the public notice, a subject 
in which the community cannot but be deeply interested 5 and, 
secondly, he has called my attention to certain deficiences in my 
former communication, which, as they seem to me to be of im- 
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portance in agricultural polity, I shall, with your leave, make up 
in the best manner I can. 

I regret that it should be necessary for me to begin with ad. 
verting to the point which seems to have affected your cor- 
respondent so much, I mean, the character of the Highlander. 
He compliments me with being a Highlander; and, with great 
tondescension, apologizes to the public in a manner sufficiently 
dignified and philosophical, for my blind partiality to that class 
of ‘people, by ascribing it to that esprit de corps which is peculiar 
to all rude characters. 

Your correspondent, I hope, will excuse my observing, that 
this esprit de corps displays itself no less in its antipathies than in 
its predilections; and, though he does not seem conscious of it, 
his Lowland clannishness is as manifest as he supposes my High- 
land clannishness to be. The truth is, that the esprit de corps, 
or partiality for one’s own countrymen, or one’s own peculiar 
classification of connexions, whether founded on complexion, 
language, or any other circumstance, is an active principle of 
gteat utility,—it promotes good affections,—gives a stimulus to 
good actions,—and restrains bad and dangerous propensities. 
Those who would expunge this efficient principle from the 
list of virtues, and substitute in its stead a lifeless compla- 
cency: for all mankind, may succeed in destroying the utility 
of that principle; but they generally retain its discordant qua- 
lities. 

I am vety far, however, from feeling that blind attachment to 
the Highlanders which your correspondent supposes. Their pride 
and vanity I detest ag much as any man; and I think I would be 
the last who would wish to increase it ; but still, it must be ad- 
mitted, that it is not without its uses. I happened to be in In- 
verness-shire during the disturbances occasioned by the Canadian 
Highlanders, as they were called, and witnessed some of the agi- 
tations that were occasioned by that circumstance; but I must 
say, that I never saw personal pride allayed by sentiments more 
noble. The critical situation of the country, the arduous exer- 
tions, and the great sacrifices making by Government, and by all 
ranks in the community in the general cause of Christendom, and 
the confidence which all parties had in the bravery and loyalty of 
the Highlanders; and, above ail, the proof of the public attach- 
ment to their interests, which the formation of the great Canal, 
and other improvements exhibited, operated powerfully on their 
unsophisticated minds ; and, not unfrequently, not only removed 
their animosity, but induced individuals to betake themselves to 
the army; in order to give effect to their patriotic sentiments. 
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I am ready to admit, that, when I wrote these Hints, I might 
be somewhat influenced by the temper that I had witnessed in the 
neighbourhood of Cork which I had then just left. In place of 
that deference to virtuous and manly feeling which every where dis- 
plays itself in the Highlands, a kind of prostrate vulgarity, that 
trifles with every thing serious and decent, was constantly before 
my eyes. An Irish peasant can, at times, make himself agree- 
able and serviceable to you; but it is only in order to obtain some 
favourite object. That interchange of cordiality and respectful 
intercourse, which a Highlander feels as a reward for almost any 
service, and, without which, the reward that you may bestow, 
seems to degrade him in his own estimation, are here no where 
to be found. When one fixes his eyes steadily on this contrast, 
and knows, that the one race of men, amidst indignities and mis- 
fortunes, have uniformly been found among the most loyal and 
deserving ; and that the other, with more advantages than they 
have faculties to enjoy, are constantly arranged along with the 
stiminal and seditious, it is impossible to regard the captious ex- 
ceptions of your correspondent otherwise, than as subjects thrown 
out for the purpose of blunting the effect that the known charac- 
ter and situation of the Highlanders must produce. 

I strongly suspect, however, that the difference betwixt your 
correspondent, and all those who have the same views with him 
and me, does not lye in the facts, but in the importance that we 
attach to these facts. In order that such people may see the con- 
clusions to which their principles tend, I shall use the freedom of 
transcribing, for their use, the description which a very intelli- 
gent and respectable magistrate gives of more than three fourths 
of the remaining inhabitants of this island. 

Dr Colquhoun, in his view of the habits and manners of the 
labouring poor, p. 234, says, * In the metropolis, and in all the 
cities and towns where the population is extensive, it is greatly 
to be lamented, that a large proportion of the working classes are 
improvident, careless, unthinking, and dissolute in their manners. 
Many of those whose skill and ingenuity in mechanical employ- 
ments would soon raise them to a state of independence, from 
the high wages they obtain, frequently spend a large portion of 
their time in corrupting their minds, and enfeebling their bodies, 
in alehouses, trusting to the earnings of three or four days of the 
week, not only as a source of maintenance to their families, but 
as a fund sufficient to defray the still greater expense incurred at 
the alehouse. Instead of enjoying those comforts which are com- 
pletely within their reach, their children often remain ragged and 
uneducated ; and misery and wretchedness are frequently seen in 
their dwellings. 
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« Among the classes whose labour is less productive, requiring 
a more constant and uninterrupted attention, it is a melancholy 
truth, that, with very few exceptions, the alehouse swallows up 
a large proportion of their annual earnings,—earnings which might 
produce comfort, where wretchedness only is to be found, and 
which, in case of sickness or accident, reduces the families to a 
state of want, requiring parochial relief. Nor are these evil ha- 
bits confined to the male labourers. It is to be lamented, that 
the females are not seldom parties in the waste and depravity which 
produce so large a portion of culpable indigence. ’ 

(Page 237.) * In the metropolis, and in all large towns, the 
poor are subject to another excessive burden‘upon their little in- 
comes, originating chiefly in their improvidence and total want of 
frugal habits or forethought, which compel great numbers to re- 
sort, on every occasion, to the pawnbroker’s shop, when want, 
or even the gratification of any propensity, renders the accession 
of a small sum of money necessary, which is not seldom laid out, 
at the same moment, in gin, or some expensive food or other 
gratification, which might have been dispensed with. In other 
mstances, useful articles are pledged to procure the absolute ne- 
cessaries of life. So rooted is this habit of trusting to the pawn- 
broker’s shop for assistance, while an article of furniture or a rag 
remains, upon which money can be raised, that a dependence on 
this resource often deadens the stimulus to forethought, produc- 
ing previous exertion. Yet, in so great a degree has it become a 
habit, that, if these modes of raising money were not accessible, 
or were suddenly taken away, thousands would unavoidably pe- 
tish in the streets. The distress, on some occasions, is so great, 
as to compel the miserable objects to pawn the blanket in the 
morning to take out the coat, gown, or petticoat; and again, in 
the evening, to pawn the day garment to relieve the blanket to 
eover them in the night.’ ‘ 

(Page 239.) ‘ The agricultural poor are doubtless much less 
contaminated ; but the propensity to flock to large towns, and the 
fascinating allurements which are presented, aided by the force of 
example, and stimulated by the state of debasement in which they 
have been educated, speedily render them victims to the same 
corruption of morals, the existence of which is also strongly e- 
vinced by the vast number of the labouring classes who cohabit 
together without marriage, whose miserable offspring, from ne- 
glect, are rarely reared to maturity ; and even in cases where, by 
strength of constitution, the infants arrive at an adult state, the 
vicious habits they acquire, in their progress to manhood, genes 
rally render them unfit for any useful purpose in society.’ 

And let me add, that throughout the whole community, = 
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the highest rank to the lowest, multitudes, from the depravity of 
their principles and dispositions, spend their lives in a manner 
equally base and irregular, not unfrequently aggravating their 
crimes, by uniting together, as if by instinct, for the purpose of 
involving others within their vortices. 

I suspect, however, that the chief difference betwixt your cor- 
respondent and me does not lye in any thing regarding the facts 
or appearances in the matters concerning which we treat, but in 
our views and estimations of the nature and importance of these 
facts and appearances. Your correspondent, and many others, 
take the same view of their countrymen that a chemist takes of 
the materials upon which he is to operate; and it may be very 
true, that all the above classes of people may, notwithstanding 
their maral defects above stated, be very fit engines for the pur- 
porns of political projectors, and commercial specujators and fa- 

ricators. ‘They may keep in motion a portion of wealth and in- 
fluence, superior perhaps to what the same number of Highland- 
ers, in the same circumstances, could effect; and they may be 
able to perform most of the functions of the British public with 
sufficient eclat. For these reasons, perhaps, such personages may 
feel well enough satisfied with things as they stand. 

If my views of the ingerests of this country were taken on no 
higher grounds, perhaps my remarks might have been spared. 
But it is not merely the immediate, but the ultimate, interests of 
the community that I contemplate. Our lands may be rated at 
thirty, or forty, or fifty years purchase 3 but what security do we 
possess, that the same moral depravity amongst us will not, with- 
in the same number of months or weeks, produce the same poli- 
tical disorder that it has done in every other country of Europe ? 

Your correspondent is exceedingly fond of classing the High- 
lander with rude and half-civilized nations: he does not, how- 
ever, condescend to name any one of these nations in particular. 
He surely, however, does not mean to say, that the Highlander 
resembles 

* the rude Carinthian boor, 

Who ’gainst the houseless stranger shuts the door ; ’— 
nor the Spanish patriots, who lock up their houses and effects 
from our brave countrymen, who are generously fighting their 
battles ; for he acknowledges that the Highlanders are hospita- 
ble. As little will he say, that they resemble the Russian or 
Polish peasant, who will sprawl at your feet for a coupek, and 
who will yet rob, dragoon, or trepan you, when an opportunity 
offers ; or the Swiss, who, like a mastiff, will protect, and, like 
pap ie will fight for any master that feeds him, in defiance 
0 


that principle of discrimination and attachment that marks) the 
rational being. 
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The truth is, your philosophizing friend has allowed himself to 
be misled by his general principles. The Highlander, though ex- 
sed to the hardships of a rude life, from his habits and from 
is education early acquires more just conceptions of things, 
than many who figure very high in society. He not only knows, 
but he feels, the value of virtue, and of a virtuous character of 
independence, and of preserving his strong and agile body in sub- 
jection to his mind ; and as he perceives that, in order to. raise 
himself in society, he must submit to privations and persevering 
exertions, he conforms himself most faithfully to these duties. 
‘These qualities, I can assure your correspondent, have a much 
higher origin than in physical contingencies. 
here is one proud distinction that marks the Highlander, not 
only from every other rude nation, but from all the rest of his 
fellow-subjects,—I mean, his unalterable attachment to that cause 
which his head and his heart may have embraced. Those who 
attend to the vascillations of public opinion cannot but be astonish- 
ed at the extreme fervour with which the most site and’ in- 
eongruous principles are successively maintained, within the short- 
est space sles; by the same indwwid wal. No man reprobates 
the views and principles of the Steuart family, nor feels more at+ 
tachment to those established by the Revolution, than I do; but 
when any one perceives the dreadful series of crimes and_ follies 
that took place from the first dawn of these principles to the ex- 
pulsion of the family with whom they originated, and sees how 
often they were lost and recovered by accidents which could not 
be provided for; and discovers also, that almost every individual 
concerned in them was sooner or- later contaminated by corrup- 
tion ; he cannot help thinking, that the unaltered attachment of 
this simple class of people to the expatriated family, in every stage 
of their fortune, confirmed, no doubt, by their detestation of the 
baseness.and'treachery which they perceived to be employed against 
it, exhibits a-stability of principle, and a force of character, high- 
ly worthy of our admiration. I mean not to defend their politi- 
cal views, nor the measures to which they resorted ;_I mean only 
to contrast this general sentiment, and this force of character, 
with those wavering principles, and that imbecility of mind, 
which.is the sport of party and the tool of faction. And ir. de- 
serves to be noticed, that a kindred fate has attended our antient 
race of Kings, and that part of their subjects who imitated 
their departure from these islands with such unparalleled fidelity. 
Expelled from their native territories, they hold up to the world 
a monument of the folly of opposing the current of general im- 
provement, when it becomes manifestly necessary for them to 
egnform themselves to its progress. if 
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Hf, however, trustworthiness, cordiality of affection, and sound 
discretion, jomed with a frame capable of sustaining the highest 
fatigues and exertions, have not lost their value, we may surely, 
notwithstanding their exuberant vanity, lament the hardships to 
which the Highlanders have been exposed. ‘These men, not many 
= ago, after being expelled from their antient habitations, were 

uddled aboard vessels, which, in many instances, did not afford the 
accommodation usually given to negroes. ‘The disease and mor- 
tality thereby occasioned were augmented, by being subjected to 
the caprice of a ruffian, who, for the sake of saving a barrel of 
beef, of a eask of molasses, would prescribe a regimen, which 
he could riot but know would injure the health of all, and en- 
danger the life of many of his passengers. Afterwards, these 
men were driven ashore, in countries alienated from them by hos- 
tile animosity, where their rustic garb and simple manners induc- 
ed only ridicule and contempt. ‘Thank God, these times have so 
far passed away 3 Government has at length put this business un- 
der equitable regulations, and laid open a field of relief within 
its Own transatlantic territories. I most sincerely hope, that thes¢ 
arrangements will continue to be most rigidly enforced, and that 
the privileges and immunities held out to the Highlanders in these 
distant regions, will be most faithfully and scrupulously perform- 
ed, both im the spirit and in the letter. 

But I wish that your Glasgow friend, and those who would 
quash their sympathetic feelings by the above considerations, 
would endeavour to bring the matter home to themselves. How 
would he, or any of his feHow-citizens, feel, if their fine city was 
dismantled, and they themselves set adrift, almost pennyless, to 
the wide world ? ould they reckon it a sufficient consolation 
to be told, that they might retire to France or Flanders, where it 
was evident they would be received with hatred and contempt, 
and where, after undergoing the usual process of degradations 
they might, im a few years, expect to be employed in driving 
sledges or making bricks? ‘This case is not too strongly int 
point; for the main difference arises from that superior strength 
- body and force of mind, which is known to belong to the High- 
ander, 

FE humbly conceive, however, that thete is no real necessity for 
expatriating the Highlander at all; the main difhculty seems to 
arise from the want of capital. I perceive your correspondent 
and many others have strange misconceptions on this héad. : 
propose, God willing, to send you my views on this subjeet by 
and by; and F hope to be able to convince your northern friends, 
that deed is nothing whatever formidable in this difficulty, and 


that it is very much in their own power not only to retain at 
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home.their whole population, but to advance it greatly in’ the 
scale of society. Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


Glasgow, 4th August, 1809. Davip Laurie. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Consequences of Tithes and Taxes. 


Sir, 

Havinc, for some time past, had opportunities of seeing 
your valuable Magazine, I am induced to trouble you with the 
following detail of facts respecting agricultural improvement in 
this part of the country, which I request may be inserted at 
your conveniency. 

‘There is a farmer in this neighbourhood, whom all the farmers 
hereabout, as well as myself, look upon as an extraordinary im- 
prover of land, and one whose merit, in this respect, ought to be 
more generally known, though, perhaps, he cannot be compared 
with many of the great improvers mentioned in the Magazine. 
Stimulated by this gentleman’s example, and by the animadver- 
sions of Messrs Cully and Bailey, in their agricultural report of 
Cumberland, the farmers in general, in this county, had got into 
the road of improvement ; but a certain circumstance has damp- 
ed their spirits for the present, and may probably stop further 
progress. 

‘The gentleman alluded to returned to this his native county 
about six years ago, and took a farm in one of the highest and 
most uncultivated parts thereof, deemed by most people suscep- 
tible of little or no improvement whateyer, though he has now 
afforded them ocular demonstration to the contrary. Indeed, 
when we first observed him attempting to drain a peat moss of 
about seven acres, and heard him talk of making it carry corn, 
we seriously thought him mad,. as the moss was 15 or 16 feet 
deep, and of the worst quality. ‘To our astonishment, however, 
in the course of two years, he gained a crop of oats, not less 
than six quarters per acre, of good quality, and nearly double 
in quantity to what was obtained from land in the vicinity, com- 
monly reckoned good ; and from the crops of oats, turnips, wheat, 
tye and grass, which we have seen produced upon said piece of 
wretched moss, we are now disposed to think it was not so difli- 
cult a matter to obtain them as we had formerly imagined. 

The first crop having so far exceeded his expectation, he told 
me that he wished much to have the common enclosed, the ex- 
tent of which is at least ten times as much as that of the en- 
closed lands; but, as there was no immediate prospect of = 
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taking place, those concerned being prejudiced against every in- 
novation, till further trials should in a great measure insure the 
result, he embraced an opportunity that offered, and purchased 
two hundred acres of an adjoining common, at the rate of 2/. 

per acre, part of which was a swamp, and the rest a moorish soil, 

on a bottom of stiff clay. He has had the land in possession for 
about four years, during which time he has enclosed the whole, 
and divided and improved one half, by paring and burning, lim- 
ing and ploughing, to a degree not credible by any person who 
has not seen it, though he had no dung but what was produced 
from the crops. A few days ago he showed me a statement of 
this year’s crop, which was as follows. 

Twenty acres of clover and ryegrass, mowed early in July, and 
yielded 2 tons per acre, or 3000 stones in all, half of which was 
sold at 10d. per stone. 

‘T'wo acres wheat, scarcely a medium crop. 

Fifty-four acres oats, very good, not less than six quarters 
per acre. 

Three acres barley, very good. 

Three acres peas, not very good. 

Eleven acres turnips. 

Four acres grass seeds, sown by themselves in May, which, with 
the turnips, aftermath, straw, and unsold hay, will be sufficient 
to keep four fattening heifers, not less than 40 stone each, and 
sixty sheep, besides wintering twenty cows and heifers; eight 

calves, and six work horses, till the beginning of May. In short, 
I think the gross produce of this year cannot be estimated at less 
than 600/. on a moderate calculation; but, notwithstanding the 
wonderful change made by improvement, he has stopped short, and 
left the other 100 acres in its natural state, assigning, as his reason 
for so doing, that the éazxes and tithes to which his improvements 
subject him, swallow up the whole profit. He showed me a 
note of taxes for the ensuing year, extending to $57. 15s.; and he 
is of opinion that, in the course of three years, the tithe of his 
own improved land will be at least 10s. per acre, or 50/. a year, 
which, with the $5/. 15s. of taxes, makes 85/. 155., or a trifle a+ 
bove 17s. per acre; a sum which he considers as exceeding his 
profit, exclusive of legal interest for money expended. Though the 
Scotch Farmer (page 398, vol. I.) may call this gentleman, among 
others, by the handsome epithet, obstinately mulish, for not pro- 
ceeding in a losing concern, I am inclined to think he would be 
equally mulish, were he in the same situation. Indeed, the great- 
est improvers in this country, whether landholders or tenants, seem 
to be persuaded that, under existing circumstances, such improve- 
ments is a losing trade ; therefore are laying down their lands in 
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grass, and allowing those that are unimproved to remain so. Thus, 
the cheering prospect, entertained for some time past, of one day 
beholding our extensive common, not less than 24,000 acres, in a 
beautiful state of improvement, is at an end, at least for the pre. 
sent, as the tithe-owner refuses to take any allotment for his 
right. Most of the farmers have done a little in the way of im- 
provement, and patches of good turnips are observable in differ- 
ent places; but there is reason to fear, and it hurts me much to 
think of it, that, for the reasons and causes now assigned, im. 
provement is at a stand. If any of your friends can administer 
some salutary advice in our present situation, it will much oblige, 
Sir, yours, &c. 
Cumberland, 1807. A. B. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Remarks on the Account of the Duke of Buccleugh’s Improvements. 
Sir, 


WuHen looking over your Thirty-sixth Number, (vol. IX. 
p- 471.), I observed a correspondent setting forth the great and 
varioys improvements executed upon the estate of that worthy 
nobleman the Duke of Buccleugh, in the south of Scotland. So 
far as I am able to judge, the remarks of your correspondent up- 
on these improvements seem very accurate, and well worthy of 
the notice of storemasters. It is at this time my intention to 
offer a few additional remarks, which, if thought worthy of a 
place in the Magazine, are very much at your service. 

I approve much of streighting and widening rivulets and drains, 
provided these things can be done in such a manner as not to 
stop the walk of the flock; and am of opinion, that they may, 
in most cases, be effected by throwing bridges across the rivu- 
lets and drains, as suggested by your correspondent. In general, 
I agree in the propriety of what is mentioned, of his Grace hav- 
ing bound his tenants not to allow black cattle to pasture a- 
long with the flocks, especially on farms where the land is 
soft and boggy, from the idea that they destroy surface-drains ; 
and that land, when poached by their fect, or fouled by their 
dung, becomes noxious to sheep. But there is one thin 
would recommend to his Grace, namely, to allow any of his 
tenants, whose farm consists chiefly of coarse, benty, fat land, 
to summer a few Highland cattle ; ahd if they are kept for the 
most part upon the benty parts of the land, and disposed of a- 
bout the middle or end of July, the farmer will not find his flock 
4n a worse condition at Martinmas, than if there had not been 
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one upon the farm, whilst, on an average of years, he will be 
40/. richer. A farm of this description, that will keep thirty 
scores of sheep, will easily summer forty black cattle for nine or 
ten weeks ; and, if they are not kept longer than the 20th or 
25th July, I maintain, the pasture will be bettered by them; for 
when that kind of grass, which in our part of the country goes 
by the name of deer-hair, or broad and small bents, is not kept 
short, it soon gets into a state that neither sheep nor cattle will 
depasture it; but, when eaten in time, and kept short, sheep and 
cattle will pasture upon it a month or six weeks longer, and with 
more pleasure, than if it had not been toped at all. I know severa 
farms of this description, that, during the three summer months, 
could maintain almost double the stock they are capable of keeping 
through the rest of the year, owing entirely to the great growth of 
these bents. In this case, when the farmer puts no more than an 
ordinary stock upon the farm at that season of the year, these 
grasses soon turn so long and brown at top, as to be almost whol- 
ly lost; whilst, on such soils, surface-drains are not so easily 
hurt by cattle as those on soft, boggy lands. I would recommend 
mole-catching to all farmers, whether they possess land hard or 
soft, coarse or fine, more than not keeping small cattle; from a 
conviction that the water, which springs out of their holes or courses 
in the time of wet weather, proves more injurious to the health 
of sheep, than either the dung or feet of cattle. In p. 479, your 
correspondent, speaking of water-flooding, beseeches the farmer 
to beware of introducing water, especially in autumn, as he affirms 
that twenty-four hours floating at that season will rot his sheep. If 
this be the case, what danger must the flock be in, when the far- 
mer allows hundreds of moles to riddle the surface of his ground, 
in such a manner that, when wet weather comes, the most part, 
if not the whole of it, is under what may be called pump catch- 
work flooding, which must, in a short time, bring the flock to 
destruction. 

Your correspondent next recommends building of stells, for 
the accommodation of sheep in the winter and spring months. 
He says, that belts and clumps of planting have long been adopt- 
ed in the lower districts ; but that the stells he has chiefly in view, 
are such as are erected on high lands, to shelter the flocks both 

‘from snow and rain. The stells pointed out in p. 473 and 474, 
I very much recommend. My farm consists of near four thou- 
sand acres, on which I have built eight stells, called, in this part 
of the country, rounds, from, I suppose, their being built in a 
circular, or rather oval form, strait or wide according to the size 
of the flock. Ihave, however, no arms to them, nor any black 
weather stells whatever, as the farm is steep and dry, and seldom 
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or never visited with storms. If ever it shall be my.lot to reside 
on a farm ina stormy climate, where it often becomes necessary 
to hay the flocks, or to remove them to lower grounds, I would, 
provided I had a long lease, or lived under a liberal-minded land- 
lord, who would give encouragement for planting, make trial 
of a stell of the following description, being of opinion that 
there is nota farm, except on very high lands, where a spot or 
two could not be found, on which firs of different kinds would 
grow; and even supposing such a spot could not be conveniently 
got, I would still keep the flock at home, and feed them with 
hay, if it could be obtained, in the following manner. A flock of 
forty scores will require a circular stell 25 yards in diameter, and 
the wall 7 feet in height, 4 feet of which to be composed of dry 
stone, and the remainder of grass sods or feal, the last row hav- 
ing the green side uppermost.. The wall should be three feet 
thick at bottoni, and two feet thick at the beginning of the sods 
or feals; the whole of the dry stone part to be pointed with lime, 
if it can be conveniently obtained, which will render the stell 
both durable and warm. On the inside of the wall, I would fix 
a row of half hecks, about six or eight feet long, and two feet 
from the ground, fastened by ducks placed in the wall both be- 
low and above, and cover them with boards half an inch thick, to 
preserve the hay from rain, At the distance of three yards from 
the wall, I would erect a row of hecks, joined close to each other 
on both sides, forming an inner circle to the wall; then, at three 
yards distance from the first, a second row of hecks; and then 
a third row. at an equal distance from the second, after which, 
there will remain a space of 54 yards in diameter for the site of 
the haystack, exclusive of 14 yards between the third row of hecks 
and the paling round the stack. ‘The whole length of the hecks, 
taking both sides of the circles, will be about three hundred yards; 
so that, allowing two yards for every five sheep to stand and feed, 
which I think will be sufficient, thirty-eight scores may feed at 
_once 3 and between the circles there is sufficient room for them 
to pass and repass from one place to another. ‘The expense of 
such a stell could not be very great, as most of the hecks may 
be made of young firs, though I would recommend hard wood 
for their feet and for the ducks. ‘There should also be small 
doors in the hecks, at the distance of twelve or fourteen feet 
from each other, for putting in the hay. By the use of such a 
stell, almost the whole flock might feed at once if they chose, 
and little hay would be wasted, in comparison of what is lost 
when laid down in the open field; besides, the waste from the 
stell would be good nursing hay in the spring, and be converted 
into dung ; whereas that in the open field is totally lost. It - 
i a 
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be a bad day, indeed, if the shepherd cannot get his flock hay- 
ed at some time or other of it ; and, when that is done, he may 
shut the stell door, and go home contented, knit his stockings, 
and chat with the women about the fire-side, which is the most 
of his work in the winter season, unless in time of bad weather. 
In a favourable spring, he may amuse himself with cleaning out 
the stell, and preparing it for another winter. 

If there is a piece of ground fit for planting, to the extent of 
forty or sixty yards round the stell, it would be a valuable ac- 
quisition, as it would answer well for the sheep to stand in while 
the shepherd ‘was putting into the hecks their allowance of hay, 
which, in stormy weather, I believe, is 24 lib. English per score, 
and also would serve as a black weather stell, especially on flat 
lands, at the breaking of a storm, when every hollow place or 
sudden beild is blown full of snow. If there is aC sfe/l on the 
farm, it is probable that it is filled with snow, so that no shelter 
can be obtained for the flock, unless they are put into the round 
stell, where perhaps they have been every night for four or five 
weeks, and which, by this time, must be so full of -dung, that, 
after a few hours of fresh weather, the poor animals must stand 
knee-deep in dung and water ; a situation often attended with fa- 
tal consequences to many of them. 


I would recommend to any gentleman or farmer who wishes to 


try a sfell of this kind, to put a paling around the planting, and 
along the sides of the entry through it, to the inner stell, and not 
a stone wall, which would be more apt to collect snow in great 
wreaths, by which means the sheep might easily get over the 
fence, and destroy the young trees which, in a few years, if pro- 
perly attended to, will afford weedings sufficient to keep in repair 
both hecks and paling. If the stell is to be erected by a farmer, 
he should, for the safety of his flock, have leave from the pro- 
prietor, to cut any of the trees nearest to the inner stell, that 
have got to such a height as to be in danger of being blown 
down into it by the fury of the wind in a stormy night; and to 
replace them with young ones. One of your correspondents says, 
that a neighbour of his paid no less than 100/. for snow mails in 
the year 1802; and that, since 1794, some flocks have been five, 
and qthers six times removed from the ground, for want of food 
and accommodation. It is really wonderful that storemasters, 
who have paid so much money for snow mails, while their sheep 
are half starved, do not try some method to provide for their 
flocks at home, and.not lay themselves at the mercy of a class of 
Low Country farmers, who will charge a shilling, and perhaps 
eighteen pence per night for each score of sheep. They will give 
the flocks indeed the range of the whole farm; but of what con- 
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sequence is that, when not a single grass pile is to be seen above 
the surface after Martinmass, except perhaps a little heath? The 
Low Country farmers know well, that necessity alone brings the 
gtoremasters to them, and that, under the present mode of ma- 
nagement, they cannot do without them in a stormy winter; there- 
fore must come to their terms. In my opinion, however, there 
is not one farm in ten, from which, under the present system, 
the flocks are occasionally removed in severe winiers, but what 
would produce plenty of hay, to enable the farmer to keep his 
flocks at home, even in the worst winters, and so free himself 
from the impositions of his Low Country brethren. Ten stones 
of hay got each year, would be sufficient for a score of sheep, 
taking the good and bad winters together. 

Before concluding, I would advise all farmers, whether in high 
or low situations, who have a flock or flocks of ewes with lamb, 
to provide for every flock two enclosures, one of three, and the 
other of eight or nine acres, the small enclosure for the unkindly 
ewes, and the large one for those that are kindly, but have not 
much milk. Such enclosures are useful and necessary for ewes 
and lambs of all sorts, but particularly those of the white-faced 
breeds. ‘They also save much labour to the shepherd, who can 
see the lambs more frequently than would otherwise be in his 
power, whilst it affords him time to visit his other flocks, 

As to what your correspondent states about the flooding of 
meadows, I can say nothing, haying never seen it tried in this 
part of the country. He says, that Dr Simgers reckons 150 
stones per acre an average crop; but, as he does mot conde- 
scend upon the value of the land before flooding, I can form nq 
idea of the advantage gained by the operation. . 

; Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
' ° Tue Sroremasrer’s WeuLwisuer. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from Mr Borthwick on the planting of Scotish Firs and 
: /  *\ other Timber Trees. 
Sir, 


A rew remarks on Scotish Firs are subjoined to the following 
paper on the same subject; which, as containing some well au- 
thenticated facts and opinions stated by an experienced judge, * 
may be not unworthy of a place in your Magazine. 

- ° 4 It 

* I mean James Farquharson, Esq. of Tnvercauld, whose estate, 
situated at the head of the Dee, in Aberdeenshire, comprehending 
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“ Tr is generally believed that there are fwo kinds of fir trees, 
the produce of Scotland, viz. the red or resinous large trees, of a 
fine grain and hard solid wood: the other, a white wooded fir, 
with a much smaller proportion of resin in it, of a coarser grainy 
and a soft spungy nature, never comes to such a size; and is 
much more liable to decay. At first appearance, this would reas 
dily denote two distinct species ; but I am convinced that ail the 
trees in Scotland, under the denomination of Soofch fir, are the 
same; and that the difference of the quality of the wood, and 
size of the trees, is entirely owing to circumstances, such as the 
climate, soil and situation they grow in. ‘These finest fir trees 
appear in the most mountainous parts of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, in glens, or on sides of hills generally lying to a northerly 
aspect; the soil, of a hard gravelly consistence, being the na- 
tural produce of these places. The winged seeds are seattered 
in quantities, by the winds, from the cones of the adjacent trees, 
which expand in Aprid and May with the heat of the sun. These 
seedlings, when young, rise extremely close together: this makes 
them grow straight, and free from side branches of any size, to 
the height of fifty or sixty feet, before they acquire the diameter 
of a foot. Even in this progress to height they are very slow, 
occasioned by the poorness of the soil, and the numbers on a smal 
surface; which, I may say, makes them in a constant state of 
war for their scanty nourishment; the strongest and tallest by de- 
grees overtopping the weaker; and, when the winds blow, they 
lash against one another. ‘This assists in beating off any horizon+ 
tal branches that might damage the timber with knots, as well 
as by degrees crushes the overtopped trees. In such state of hos- 
tility, they continue struggling, until the master trees acquire 
some space around them; then they begin to shoot out in a more 
bushy manner at the top, gradually losing their spiral form, in- 
creasing afterwards more in size of body than hetght; some ac- 
quiring four feet diameter, and above sixty feet of height to the 
branches fit for the finest deal board. The growth is still ex- 
tremely slow, as is plainly proved by the smallness of the grain 
of the wood, which appears distinctly in circles from the centre 
to the bark. Upon cutting a tree over close to the root, I can 
venture to point out the exact age, which, in these old firs, comes 

to 


magnificent forests of both natural and artificial firs, must have af- 
forded him ample opportunity for observation and experiment con- 
cerning them. Mr Farquharson’s paper was written in the 1769; 
and although published in the Appendix to Mr Pennant’s Jour 
through Scotland, it may still prove interesting and useful. 
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to.an amazing number of years. I lately pitched on a tree of two 
feet and a half diameter, as this is near the size of a planted fir 
of fifty years of age mentioned; and I counted exactly 214 cir. 
cles or coats, which makes this natural fir above four times the 
age of the planted one. Now, as to planted firs, these are rais- 
ed first in dressed ground from the seed, where they stand two 
seasons or more; then are planted out in the ground they are to 
continue in, at regular distances, having a clear circumference round 
them for extending both roots and branches: the one gives too 
quick nourishment to the tree, which shoots out in lyxuriant 
growths; and the other allows many of the branches to spread 
horizontally, spoiling the timber with knots. Besides, this quick 
growth occasions those thick yearly circular coats of wood, which 
form a coarse grain, of a spongy, soft nature. The juices never 
after ripen into a proportional quantity their resinous preservative 
balm; so that the plantations die before the wood acquires age or 
a valuable size ; and the timber, when used in work, has neither 
strength, beauty nor duration. I believe the climate has. like- 


wise a great share.in forming the nature of the best wood, which 


I account fot in the following manner. The most mountainous 
parts‘of the Highlands, particularly the northerly hanging situa- 
tions, where these fine fir trees are, have a much shorter time 
of vegetation than a more southerly exposure, or the lower open 
countries, being shaded by high hills from the rays of the sun, 
even at mid-day, for months together ; so that, with regard to 
other vegetables, nature visibly continues longer in a torpid state 
there, than in other places of the same latitude. ‘This dead state 
of nature for so long a time, yearly, appears to me necessary to 
form the strength and health of this particular species of timber. 
No doubt they may at first show a gratefulness for better soil and 
more sun, by shooting out spontaneously ; but, if the plant or 
tree is so altered by this luxury that.it cannot attain any degree 
of perfection fit for the purposes intended, the attempt certainly 
proves in vain. 

‘© From what is said above, it is not at all my intention to dis- 
suade from planting Scotch fir, but to encourage those that have 
the proper soil and situation to do so; being of opinion, that 
where these circumstances agree, and where planted, not in lines, 
but irregularly, and thicker than common, the trees will come to 
be of equal size and value with the natural ones. In confidence 
of this, I have planted several millions jon the sides of hills, out 
of reach of seed from the natural firs. 

Such, verbatim, is Mr Fatquharson’s paper: and his oppor- 
gunities of information on the subject certainty entitle it to atten- 
tion, ‘The paper, however, contains some ideas with which I 

cannot 
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cannot altogether agree, therefore must take the liberty of giving 
my reasons as shortly as possible. 

I do not mean, at present, to inquire, whether there are two 
or more, or only one species of Scolish fir; bur, prima facie, I 
am rather of the former opinion. £ 1 now’ (says Lord Hadding- 
ton, in his neat and very practical treatise of forest trees) * gather 
cones from the firs that have the reddest wood, easy to be known 
from their having been pruned: for, let people ssy what the 
please as to there being but ove kind of Scots fir, aud that all the 
difference we see in the timber is owing 10 the aye of the tree, 


> 


or the soil it stood on, I am convinced it is otherwise: forl 
once cut down some of about forty years old, which I thought 
grew too near my house, and stood within a few yards of one 
another ; some of them were red and hard; others white and 
spongy, though the seed was all of one parcel, sowa in the same 
spot, and transpl. inted the same day. 

This is contrary to the supposition of Dr Walker; * but I think 
his opinion on this point not well founded. 

It is stated above, by Mr. Farquharson, that the finest forests 
of fir are in glens, or on the sides.of hills, generally lying to a 
northerly aspect. ‘This he attributes to these glens and vortherly 
hanging situations having a much shorter time of vegetation than 
a more southerly exposure, or the lower open countries: and his 
reason is, that it appears to him that a long continuance of the 

‘ dead state of nature is necessary to form the strength and health 
of this particular species of timber.’ It is true that Dr Dar- 
win ¢ and Mr Knight ¢ state, that part of the proper juice gener- 
ated in plants and trees when veg . ition is Most vi; gorous, that 
is, in the course of summer and beginning of autumn, is depo- 
sited in the solid matter of the alburnum, and remains deposited 
in it during the winter ; and that, in the spring, when vegetation 
is renewed, this deposite, ready assimi/ated to the vegetable, and 
adapted to the formation of the new buds and shoots, is dissolv- 
ed by the ascending sap. But however probable this theory (for 
it is yet but a ees may be, .there is no reason, either apparent 
or stated by Mr F arquharson, for holding that the fir requires 
longer time for this assimilation of sap than any other tree; nor 
can it be pretended that the fir or any other tree is drawing up sap 

through its roots during what he ails the de ad state of nature. ” 
In this state, therefore, the fir must be chewing its cud, so to 
speak ; and it is contrary to the laws of nature to suppose that a 
fir 


* Essay on Nat. Hist. and Rural Econ. p. 32, 33. 
+ Phytologia, p. 28, 158, 163. 
¢ Philosophical Transactions 1805, p. 70, 101. 
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fir tree, like a gluttonous alderman, will cram more meat into its 
maw than it will have time to digest before the next spring forces 
it again to swallow. Besides, it is fair enough to add an argu. 
ment of analogy, since there is no better one on the other side. 
Now, as to the oak or the ash, for instance, there is no differ. 
ence remarked, whether they grow in a situation which has year. 
ly much of the dead state of nature or little of it; or, if any dif. 
ference is made, the preference is given to the latter situation. 
The question, then, comes to be,—why does the firs grow best 
in glens, and on the northerly sides of mountains? And my an- 
swer is,—because, in these situations, it is not exposed to the 
southerly and westerly winds, which are the strongest winds in 
Scotland. * No trees thrive well in an exposed situation ; + and 
the fir is, of all other trees, the most obnoxious to winds. Be- 
sides the brittleness and fissility of its wood, it does not take such 
a fast hold of the ground as many other trees, being supported 
almost entirely by its lateral roots which run along, near the sur- 
face of the ground. It might well have been the fir to which 
fEsop alluded, when he wrote his fable concerning the respective 
fates of humility and pride: for, by its bushy top, and tall in- 
flexible stateliness, it is broken over by the middle, or laid flat, 
with a crash, by the tempest; when other trees, by bending and 
yielding, get safely through. It would appear to me, therefore, 
that what has just been mentioned, is the cause why the best fo- 
rests of this kind of wood are, in this country, found in glens, 
and on the northerly sides of mountains; which shows also, that firs 
ought never to be planted, as forest trees, but in such situations. 
Indeed, generally speaking, the finest trees, of whatever description 
in Scotland, are found in glens, and the northerly sides of hills; 
a circumstance hostile to the theory of the Laird of Invercauld. 
It is mentioned in the foregoing paper, with perfect truth, that 
planted firs never come to such perfection as natural ones, which, 
whatever be the cause of it, is a very important fact. Very few 
situations, indeed, in this country, seem to have a natural predi- 
lection for fir. In most situations, where the natural propensity 
to wood is shown, we see that some kind of hard wood, as oak, 
or birch, or hazel, is the most grateful. Timber, of the nature 
of these trees, is by far the most useful for every purpose ; and, 
therefore, it is a fair and an important question, whether the invita- 
tion 


* This is proved, by almost all trees in exposed situations in Scot- 
Jand having an inclination to the east and north east.—See Dr Wal- 
ker’s Econ. Hist. of the Hebrides, vol. 11. p- 233. 

_ + Hence large trees are not found in level countries. This is p2r- 
ticularly exemplified by many of the counties in Ireland. 
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tion of nature to plant hard wood in this country has not been 
for several years past, and is not yet too much neglected. Ace 
cording to the prevalent taste, a gentleman, wishing to show the 
world that he has been doing something on his estate, plants a 
great number of stripes and clumps of Scotish fir: these, if up- 
on moory and exposed situations, never come to any thing ; and, 
if on favourable situations, hard wood would have grown there 
equally well, and, at any given age, would have been much more 
valuable ; and, generally speaking, (although this will apply, per- 
haps, but in a less extent, to all sorts of trees), it will be found, 
on calculation, that the value of the wood, sold at its greatest ate 
tainable perfection, does not nearly compensate the want of the 
soil during the growth. It may be said, that the rapid growth 
of this tree affords an early shelter. But, in many situations, 
where this plan of shelter might be adopted, one stone wall would 
do equally well, which would occupy no ground, and would cost 
less than one half of the original expense of making a belt of 
planting ; and, in all situations, when the want of permanency 
in this shelter,—when the greater value that might have been got 
for other kinds of wood, &c. are considered, it will be found to 
be very unprofitable. The only advantage of planting firs, ape 
pears to me to be for the purpose of protecting and training up 
young hard wood trees, which ought always to be interspersed a- 
mongst them.* As such hard wood trees are growing to strength, 
the firs must be gradually pruned and taken out, till they are al- 
most all cut down, to give room to the hard wood, which other- 
wise will not thrive: And when something similar to this is not 
the object, the plan of planting Scotish firs seems to me to be 
highly prejudicial. + 

Allow me to add just a word, Ist, on the mode of preparing 
the ground for planting firs; and, 2dly, on the mode of planting 
and rearing them. 

1. It is the endeavour of many people to have the ground in 2 
pulverized state, before planting firs, to facilitate, as it is said, 
the spreading of their roots. From repeated trials, it appears to 
me, that it is better to have the land in lea, and to plant the 
trees by making pits. For, Ist, it is less trouble, and the pittin 
pulverizes a sufficient quantity of the soil round about the root a 
the plant, to let it strike and spread : 2d, it is not so apt to make 

“ 


* «It is surprising,’ says Lord Haddington, ‘ how fast oaks and 
other valuable trees will grow, when planted under the shelter of 
firs ;’ a fact which every person must have remarked. 


+ See Marshall’s Planting and Rural Ornament, vol. I. p. 145. 
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r oflong rank weeds and grass to shoot up, which impedes, 
hokes the growth of the seedling: and, 3d, I have ob. 
.e firs planted on ploughed land are most apt to be 
er growing large, owing, I suppose, to the surface 
\1, always under shade, not coming to so firm a con- 
Siste ic 'n, as the natural turf. 

2. Fir mey be allowed to come up in the seed-bed very thick; 
and shou | remain there two years from the date of the sowing. 
Some recommend the removing them to nursery; but the advan- 
tage is not equal to the expense and trouble. However, if the 
planter is not rhe sower of the firs, as is often the case, it is a 
good plan (especially when they are to be carried from a better to 
a worse soi!) :o plant the seedlings by way of nursery for a year 
in the soil they are'to be planted in as trees, which will habituate 
them :o it, while it will, in a great measure, obviate the risk 
(which, without this precaution, is great) of any of them dying 
after they are set out. 

If the soi! is not stiff and hard, there is an easier way of 
planting firs than the one by pits, recommended above; namely, 
a man goes with a basket containing the plants, and a man with 
a spade, who strikes it into the ground, presses it backwards and 
forwards, till the slit is made wide enough to receive the root, 
which the man with the basket sets in, and then with his foot 
presses it together. Many thriving plantations have been done in 
this way. Besides expedition, this mode is not so apt to produce 
the growth of rank weeds in this soil, as pitting. 

Great care should be taken not to strangle the plants by setting 
the roots too deep, a common blunder; two men are always ne- 
cessary to prevent this; the one to hold the plant at the proper 
depth, and the other to fix the root with the spade. 

I think it better to plant in rows than -irregularly, although Mr 
Farquharfon recommends the latter mode ; for the trees are the 
more eafily and regularly thinned. Every fecond, or every third 
row, according to the diitance of them, (which is modified, a 
good deal, by the nature of foil and fituation), fhould be inter- 
fperfed with hard wood trees; for it anfwers equally well, and 
comes cheaper at firft, by the difference of the price of the hard 
wood and the fir feedlings, not to plant diftin€&t and continuous 
rows of hard wood. ‘Then, if thinning, the fir trees, interfperfed 
with the hard wood, are cut out firft, leaving all the hard wood : 
the room thus made will allow the intervening continuous rows of 
firs fome more time to grow to a ufeful fize, before the increafe 
of the hard wood trees makes it neceflary to cut thefe intervening 
rows almott entirely out. 

I difagree much with Mr Farquharfon, as to the planting — 

Uhite. 
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thick, ¥f planted in company with hard wood, as they ought al- 
ways to be, thicknefs is perfeét ruination. Planting thick, efpe- 
cially in the cafe of -firs, is the general blunder. Half of the 
fir plantations in Scotland have been ruined by thick planting. 
Choking each other, they have grown up, like the fprouts of a 
pollard, tall and flender ; and) confequently, whenever one dies, 
or a breach, by any means, is made in the plantation, there the 
wind takes impreffion, and, the trees being unable to fupport 
themfelves individually, the vacancy is widened and widened, un- 
til thoufands are deftroyed. There is an inadvertence which may 
have frequently led to the thick planting of trees on the fides of 
hills. It has not been attended to, that no more trees can grow 
upon an inclined, than upon an horizontal plane of the fame bafe, 
as trees grow perpendicular to the bafe. Allowance has frequent- 
ly not been made for this; and, accordingly, many thoufands of 
trees are prefently growing at ne greater diltance from each other, 
than one or two feet, although they were fuppofed to be planted 
at the diftance of four or five. “It is an univerfal rule, in planting 
firs at leaft, that every tree fhould be placed fo as to grow up ha- 
bituated to the wind and weather of its expofure, and be able 
to fupport itfelf, without trufting entirely to the fhelter of its 
neighbours. From this, it follows, that all plantations ought to 
be continually undergoing weedings, and thinnings, and prun- 
ings, to prevent the branches*of any tree from touching or over- 
hanging thofe of another, thereby giving the trees foil and air 
to grow ftrong, which is the only way to make them ufeful. 
This is pointedly applicable to fir trees, as demonitrated to me by 
the following coftly experiment.—There is a fir plantation, under 
my eye, about ten years old, which was very thriving, until {pring 
1808, when it was nearly deftroyed by the fnow. ‘The trees had 
been originally by far too thick planted; they had alfo been ne- 
glected to be thinned; and, confequently, grew quite imper- 
vious.” Accordingly, the {now falling upon them, could not get 
to the ground, and, collecting on the top branches, (which, be- 
ing ever green, are always thick and buthy), left a vacuity below. 
The weight of the fnow accumulating, foon overpowered the trees, 
and crufhed them to the ground: fome of them that were not 
crufhed, were bent; others were completely {tripped of their 
branches in a moft fingular manner, and left {ticking up in the air, 
here and there, like fo many.poles. Now, had the plantation been 
thin, this calamity would not have happened; becaufe the. fnow 
would have got to the ground, and, however deep it might have 
fallen, would have built in the trees, and formed, on the ground, 

foundations and fupports for itfelf. 
And now, Sir, praying that you, and your many worthy and 
intelligent 
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intelligent brethren may flourith in the midf of your crops, your 
oxen, and your fheep, and alfo that you may never forget the 
wood, and the WeQDBN WaLLs of Great Britain, I moft refpect. 
fully fay, Amen. 

¢. n, July 15. 1809. J. BortHwicx. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

Tue above fenfible and ingenious remarks have been perufed 
by the Conductor with great fatisfaétion; and he rejeices to 
dice a young gentleman of great expectations devoting a part 
of his time to the confideration of a fubject particularly eonned- 
ed with the intereft of every proprietor of land in Scotland. The 
Conductor refpectfully folicits a continuation of Mr Berthwick’s 
favours, which, at all times, will meet with fuitable attention. 
The planting of timber trees is an important branch of national 
improvement, though, perhaps, too much difregarded. Were te~ 
nants made to have an intere(t in the growth of trees, that is, 
were a certain proportion of each plantation, made and trained up 
by them, to be their property at the conclufion of a leafe, it is 
highly probable that innumerable pieces of land, wpon every farm, 
would be immediately devoted to timber culture. On this branch 
of the fubject, the Conductor will be glad to hear from Mr Borth« 
wick. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINB. 


Letter from the Reserend Mr Campbell. 


Sir, 

In one of the early Numbers of your Magazine, a correfpond- 
ent afierts, that plucking the blofloms off potato ftems will dou- 
ble the produce of the crop. 

To endeavour to prevent any of your readers from confuming 
their time and labour, not only ufelefsly, but mifchievoufly, in 
depriving the moft important of all vegetables (not the rat 
gf scarcity, but the rect and fource of plenty) of its molt beav- 
tiful variegated flowers, the pride and the glory of our fields 
during a confiderable part of the feafon, I have to affure you, 
that, by an accurate trial made by me laft harveft, it is not 
attended with any benefit whatever. A fpace occupied by po- 
tatoes, carefully deprived of their blofloms, and carefully com- 
pared with fpaces of equal extent at both ends, and on each 
fide, had not a fingle pound weight of produce above any of 
them. The {pace from which the bloffoms were taken, regularly 
as they made their appearance, beginning on the s4th exw 
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confifted of four yards in length, of four contiguous rows, diftant 
24 feet ; and the fets, being top ends of large potatoes, planted 
12 inches afunder in the rows. ‘The roots were taken up on the 
3d of Odtober, when the ftems were withered, indicating the 
ripenefs of the crop. The produce was 61 lib. 12 oz. Amfterdam 
weight, being precifely the fame with that of each of the four 
fpaces with which they were compated. 

I beg leave, at the fame time, to give you an account of fome ex 
petiments made on oats in 1808. ‘The ridges; in four experiment 
plots, were five feet broad; and each plot was about 4 of an-acre Eng 
lith ftatute meafure. ‘['wo of the plots, after being harrowed, were. 
fown brogdcaft, and again harrowed in the ufual manner. The 
other two, aftet being harrowed, had the fides of the ridges par- 
ed by the plough ; and:the earth thiis gathered into the furrows, 
was, by means of a fhovel, thrown over the feed fown upon the. 
ridges, which, after paring them, were about three feet broad. 
A man can, in this manner, cover an acre inaday. ‘The intervals, 
during the growth of the crop, were kept clean, and the earth in 
them raifed up to the ridges, by the implements employed in thé 
cultivation of potatoes and turnips. 


The following is the refult. 


No. 1. Produce of 4 acre s. p.|No.3. Producefromtacre B. Po 


covered by a shovel, (ist 
crop after potatoes) - 
Deduce seed - - - - 


Clear produce - 


No. 2, Produce of + acre 
contiguous, (Ist.crop af- 
ter potatoes), sown and 
harrowed in the usual 
manner - - - 

Deduce seed - - - 


Clear produce 


From clear. produce 
No. 1, asabove - - 
Deduce do. of No. 2, - 


shovelled oats, (2d crop 
after potatoes) - - 


Deduce seed - - « - 


2 0 
0 i 


1 3 
0 15 


144 Clear produce - 


No. 4. Produce from a con- 
tiguous} acre harrowed 
oats, (2d crop after po- 
tatoes) - - - = = 


Deduce seed - - - 


Clear Produce 
1 193 


“*!From clear produce of 
No, - + a, ,6.:.@ 
lL 144) Deduce do. of No. 4. 


112 


————| Balance in favour of sho- 


Balance per } acre in fa- 


vour of shovelled oats - 0 


Which, multiplied by 4, is 7 pecks, 
at ls. 6d., =10s. 6d. per acre. 


VOL. X. NO. 40. 


velled oats - - - 


12s. per acre. 


Li 


1 14 


0 2 


1 Which, multiplied by 4, is 8 pecks, 


and the value of it, at Is. 6d., 


Ft 
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Tt may be objected, that the broadcaft plots got too much feed; 
but, if that was the cafe, how came the clear produce from No. 39 
to exceed that from No. 4, which got lefs feed than given to the 
broadcaft plot No 2? I leave to others, deduétions and corolla. 
ries from the above experiments; with theories to account for 
the refult of them; and calculations of the advantages to be de- 
rived to the nation, from adopting the pra€tice which they recom. 
mend. And I remain, Sir, your obedient fervant, 

Kilcalmonell, 4. July, 1809. ALEx®- CampBeELt. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Information wanted respecting the Preservation of Soil in 
Holms or Haughs. 
Sir, 

Ir is well known, that, in many diftriéts of Scotland, the fineft 
of the foil, fituated in the Holms or Haughs, is very much expofed 
to be run away by the rivers when fwelled by rains. It would, 
therefore, be defireable to receive information from fome of your 
correfpondents, concerning the moft practicable and effectual re- 
medy for this pernicious evil. 

Whatever gentleman, with due experience, communicates the 
information folicited, he will oblige the country, and receive the 
thanks of your moft obedient fervant, 

Gala-Water, May, \809. RIPA. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Reply to Thoughts on Paper Credit, No. XXXIX. p. $17. 


Sm, 

I was fomewhat furprifed to obferve in your laft Magazine, a 
paper figned a Private Banker, raking up the old ftory concerning 
paper credit, and an over extended circulation, which was attack- 
ed by Jog Trot, (who really fupported his arguments with much 
good humour), and was anfwered in the fame way by a 
‘Gentleman, whether ably or not, the public are the beft and only 
judges. 

; I thould have thought, that, after a filence of two years, the 
fubjeét had been carried down the Lethean ftream of forgetfulnefs, 
thence never to return. But, lo, and behold, this Private Banker 
(clad in the complete fteel of dogmatical egotism) fteps forward 
to drag the quiet Country Gentleman once more before the tribunal 
of the public. Left he thould imagine that he has ¢riumphantly run 
off with the Aarrows over a paper-mill field, I fhall take up the 
‘ cudgels for my friend the Country Gentleman, and endeavour at e 
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to analyze, if not to refute, thofe arguments of his, which will 
probably be found more specious than solid. 

The Private Banker {ets out by uling the hackneyed adage of, Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam,—an application, at all events, zliberal, if not 
ill-bred ; and the axiom made ufe of by the Country Gentleman, feems 
to have called forth fome ireful latent dathes of would-be wit. As it 
is given at full length by him, I fhall not touch upon it now, further 
than to obferve, that, totidem verbis, it feems to contain a truth 
as invariable as 2 and 2 make 4. But, Sir, in this age of illumina- 
tion, {ceptics will doubt, and endeavour logically to prove, that 
2and 2 make 5. However, the current bufinefs of the world 
will not ftand ftill, until thofe i//uminati ranfack their woolgather- 
ing brains, to favour the public with their vagarious eccentricities. 

In one part of his eflay, he fays, ‘ But I would jult afk him,’ (viz. 
the Country Gentleman), ‘ Does the Eaft or Weft India merchant, 
the great manufacturer, or, in fhort, the whole mercantile and 
manufacturing world, find fecurity to the public for the amount 
of their engagements? How, then, does he fingle out a partti- 
cular profeffion, that of banking, and hold it up to the public as 
depending on popular opinion folely for its exiftence ?’ &c. 

Heavens; Sir, are we to be told, at this time of day, that a 
slip of paper with a government stamp upon it, and the signa- 
ture of Zom-a-Styles or John-a-Nokes attached to it, has any 
earthly intrinsic value, (excepting what the public opinion gives 
to its credit)? Far less is this bauble, or rather bubble, to be put 
in competition with our maufactures, or the produce of our colo- 
nies, by which the merchant or manufacturer so justly acquires 
his credit from the publie, and which, at all events, bear a float- 
ing value according to the state of the markets. ‘To any one aver- 
ting, that such person or persons have a right to obtain equal cre- 
dit from the public for what notes they choose to issue, we may 
justly say—Z2isem teneatis, amice ! 

This Private Banker has quite garbled the letter of the Country 
Gentleman, and only makes such paitial extracts as suit his own 
purposes. He represents him as writing against banking in ge- 
neral ; but if he will take the trouble of examining that letter, 
he will find most honourable mention made of the profession, and 
of the fair dealer in that business. It is only against an over-ex- 
tended circulation of paper-money, supported by a baseless windy 
credit, that the Country Genileman wages war,—one that is likely 
to blast all who come within its baneful vortex. 

How far an act of Parliament, tending to,check this evil, might 
fully answer the ends of doing so or not, may be an enigmatical 
point to answer for its success; but, that it is a growing evil, 
our daily prints but too lamentably exemplify: and wremree 
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have, as yet, but few instances, in this country, of such adroit 
swindling as prevails in the sister metropolis, yet let us beware of in- 
novation. Already robberies have been committed near Hadding- 
ton, and pockets have been picked in the market. Such creditable 
manceuvring would probably be hailed by the farming interest of 
this district with the same auspicious joy as the introduction of Eng~ 
lish poor’s rates and tithes into our Scotish system. But as the ar- 
umentum ad hominem always carries most weight with it, I shall 
Sow leave to adduce an instance in support of my general doctrine. 

Two or three years ago, in the city of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
a banking-house of the highest respectability (a phrase appropriate 
to the jargon of modern days) stopped payment for above half a 
million of money. An acquaintance of mine being then in Lon- 
don, mentioned the circumstance upon "Change, but was literally 
laughed to scorn by the monied interest there,—ridiculing, in the 
extreme, the possibility of there being such an extensive circula- 
tion in the north of England. Unfortunately for thousands of 
creditors, the fact was but too severely felt; no dividend has yet 
been made, or is likely to be made; and they and their families 
live to curse and execrate that high respectability which has inyolv- 
ed them in wfer ruin. 

Now, Sir, let me, in due course of argument, ask the Private 
Banker, whether it is likely, that if this respectable banking-house 
had had such a cheek over it as that pointed out by the Country 
Genileman, viz. the finding security to the public for two thirds 
of its intended circulation of NoTEs, that they would have pushed 
matters so far as to have failed for half a million of money, with- 
out even the prospect of ever making a dividend ? 

I shall now, Sir, take leave of the Private Banker; and, as he 
has the field of argument left open for him, he may again yoke 
his dogmatical harrows, to run over the wide-extended field of 
paper-credit. Neither I or the Country Gentleman will probably 
ever enter the lists with him again, at least on that subject ; and 
should he (according to his promissory note) again favour you 
with his lucubrations, I would recommend to the author of a 
paper upon Public Credit to take him in tow. This able and 
original essay appeated in a late Magazine of yours; and as the 
author seems to write /luente calamo, he will probably find no 
great difficulty in answering the Private Banker. Lam, &c. 

Vinvex. 
——_ 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Information requested concerning Steaming Potatoes. 
$ir, 
] am one of a club, in a distant part of this county, who 
take 
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take in your Magazine, from which we gather many usee 
ful hints; and as we see you are always ls to give help to 
those who want it, I have been desired to address this to you, 
hoping, by your means, to obtain the object we have in view, 
which is shortly this. Seeing from your book, and heating from 
others, that steamed or roasted potatoes are much recommended 
for horses, and every kind of cattle, being not only very fatten. 
ing, but a great saving in the article of corn, it would be doing 
my neighbours and me a great favour, who have planted a more 
than ordimary quantity this year, if any of your correspondents 
would communicate how this can be done in the cheapest way, 
as we cannot afford jron kettles, &c. We should no doubt un- 
derstand it better, if a drawing or rough sketch was furnished, or 
if you could tell us how to build a kiln for roasting them. We 
might manage this better, being more in our way, that is, if roaste 
ing is reckoned as good as steaming, which you will no doubt be 
able to tell us. Hoping this may catch the eye of some of your 
correspondents, I shall conclude with wishing a continuation of 
success to your valuable publication. And remain, for my neighe 
bours and self, Sir, your obliged humble servant, 
Perthshire, 25. July, 1809. A Farmer. 


P. S. It would be adding very much to the obligation, Mr Con- 
ductor, if you would insert this in your next Number, so as we 
might get an answer before winter. 


- 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of a Method of hastening the Maturation of Grapes: 
By John Williams, Esq. Ina Letter to the Right Hon. Sir 
Joseph Banks, Bart. K. B. P. R. 8. §¢. Communicated by 
Sir Joun Sinciairn, Bart. 


Ir is a fact well known to gardeners, that vines, when exposed 
in this climate to the open air, although trained to walls with 
southern aspects, and having every advantage of judicious cul- 
ture, yet, in the ordinary course of our seasons, ripen their fruit 
with difficulty. ‘This remark, however, though true in general, 
admits of some exceptions ; for I have occasionally seen trees of 
the common White Muscadine, and Black Cluster Grapes, that 
have matured their fruit very well, and earlier, by a fortnight or 
three weeks, than others of the same kinds, and apparently pos- 
sessing similar advantages of soil and aspect. 

The vines that ripened the fruit thus early, I have generally re« 
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marked, were old trees, having trunks eight or ten feet high be- 
fore their bearing branches commenced. It occurred to me, that 
this disposition to ripen early might be occasioned by the dryness 
and rigidity of the vessels of the old trunk obstructing the circula- 
tion of that portion of the sap which is supposed to descend from 
the leaf. And to prove whether or not my conjectures were cor- 
rect, I made incisions through the bark on the trunks of several 
vines growing in my garden, removing a circle of bark from each, 
and thus leaving the naked alburnum, above an inch in width, 
completely exposed : this was done in the months of June and 
July. ‘The following autumn, the fruit growing on these trees 
came to gteat perfection, having ripened from a fortnight to three 
weeks earlier than usual: but, in the succeeding spring, the vines 
did not shoot with their accustomed vigour, and I found that I 
had injured them by exposing the alburnum unnecessarily. 

Last summer these experiments were repeated. At the end of 
July and beginning of Augusi, I took annular excisions of bark 
from the trunks of several of my vines; and, that the exposed 
alburnum might be again covered with new bark by the end of 
autumn, the removed citcles were made rather less than a quarter of 
an inchin width. Two vines of the White Frontiniac, in similar 
states of growth, being trained near to each other on a south wall, 
were selected for trial. One of these was experimented on (if | 
may use the term); the other was left in its natural state, to form 
a standard of comparison. When the circle of bark had been 
removed about a fortnight, the berries on the experimented tree 
began evidently to swell faster than those on the other, and, by 
the beginning of September, showed indications of approachin 
ripeness; while the fruit of the unexperimented tree cintious’ 
green and small. In the beginning of October, the fruit on the 
tree that had the bark removed from it was quite ripe; the other 
only just began to show a disposition to ripen, for the bunches 
were shortly afterwards destroyed by the autumnal frosts. In e- 
very case in which circles of bark were removed, I invariably 
found that the fruit not only ripened earlier, but the berries were 
considerably larger than usual, and more highly flavoured. 

The effects thus produced, I can account for only by adopting 
Mr Knight’s theory of the downward circulation of the’ sap, the 
truth of which these experiments, in my opinion, tend strongly 
to confirm. I therefore imagine, by cutting through the cortex 
and liber, without wounding the alburnum, chat, the descent of 
that portion of the sap which has undergone preparation in the 
leaf is obstructed, and confined in the branches situated above the 
incision ; consequently, the fruit is better nourished, and its ma- 
turation hastened. It is certainly a considerable point gained : 
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the culture of the vine, to be able-to bring the fruit to perfection 
by a process so simple, and so easily performed, But, lest there 
should be any misconception in the foregoing statement, I will 
briefly describe the exact method to be followed by any person who 
may be desirous of trying this mode of ripening grapes. The best 
time for performing the operation on vines growing in the open 
air, is towards the end of July, or beginning of August; and it 
is a material point, not to let the removed circle of bark be too 
wide : from one to two eighths of an inch will be a space of suf- 
ficient width. The exposed alburnum will then be covered with 
new bark before the following winter ; so that there will be no 
danger of injuring the future health of the tree. 

It is not of much consequence in what part of the tree the in- 
cision is made ; but, in case the trunk is very large, I should then 
recommend, that the circles be made in the smaller branches. 

It is to be observed, that all shoots which come out from the 
root of the vine, or from the front of the trunk situated below 
the incision, must be removed as often as they appear, unless 
bearing wood is particularly wanted to fill up the lower part of 
the wall, in which case one or two shoots may be left. 

Vines growing in forcing houses are equally improved in point 
of size and flavour, as well as made to ripen earlier by taking a- 
way circles of bark. The time for doing this, is when the fruit 
is set, and the berries are about the size of small shot. ‘The re- 
moved circles may here be made wider than on vines growing in 
the open air, as the bark is sooner renewed in forcing-houses, ow- 
ing to the warmth and moisture in those places. Half an inch 
will not be too great a width to take off in a circle from a vigo- 
rous growing vine; but I do not recommend the operation to be 
performed at all in weak trees. 

I think that this practice may be extended to other fruits, so as to 
hasten their maturity, especially figs, inwhich there is a most abund- 
ant flow of returning sap ; and it demonstrates to us, why old trees 
are more disposed to bear fruit than young ones. Miller informs 
us, that the vineyards in Jtaly are thought to improve every year 
by age, till they are fifty years old. It therefore appears to me, 
that nature, in the course of time, produces effects similar to what 
I have above recommended to be done by art. For, as trees be- 
come old, the returning vessels do not convey the sap into the 
roots with the same facility they did when young. ‘Thus, by oc- 
casionally removing circles of bark, we only anticipate the pro- 
cess of nature. In both cases, a stagnation of the true sap is ob- 
tained in the fruiting branches, and the redundant nutriment then 
passes into the fruit. 

I have sometimes found, that after the circle of bark has been 
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removed, a small portion of the inner bark has adhered to the al- 
durnum. It is of the utmost importance to remove this, though 
ever so small; otherwise, in a very short space of time, the com- 
munication is again established with the root, and little or no ef- 
fect produced. Therefore, in about ten days after the first oper- 
ation has been performed, I generally look at the part from whence 
the bark was removed, and separate any small portion which may 
have escaped the knife the first time. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
The Optic Square. 
Sir, East Lothian, 1st July, 1809. 


AT a period when fo much attention is paid to improvements 
in Agriculture; fo many great rewards held out for the invention 
of its implements ; and iuch exertions of courfe ufed for their dif- 
covery, I am perfuaded that every hint which can tend to its ad- 
vantage—information of every instrument applicable to any of its 
operations, mutt be acceptable to you and your readers. 

I conceive it almoft equally meritorious to difcover the applica- 
tion of an inftrument (already invented) to the purpofes of agri- 
culture, as to inventa new one. Under this impreffion I intro- 
duce the Optic Square to your notice. 

This inftrument was originally invented for, and applied to mi- 
litary purpofes alone. It was ufed for fquaring off encampments ; 
and, for that purpofe, nothing can be more convenient, or more 
correct. It coniiits, apparently, of one circular brafs box, about 
two inches diameter, and one deep, with two mirrors within ; 
all of which, together, f{carcely amount to four ounces avoirdu- 
pois weight: it may therefore be carried in the pocket, at any 
time, without inconvenience. The box, though teeimingly one, 
has a countérpart, which ferves as a cover. It has three aper- 
tures in its fide ; one of which is round, for the eye; the other 
two of a fquare form. ‘The cover turns round; and, having three 
openings perfectly fimilar to thofe in the box, it is fitted for ob- 
fervations when thefe correfpond, like to like, fo as to be seen 
through, ard admit refleGed objects to enter. The cover is chief- 
ly for keeping the mirrors clean. To ufe it, let a pole, or any 
object, be fuppofed on the left hand of the obferver. He muit 
hold the box between the fingers and thumb of the right hand, and 
put the round hole to his eye—the larger fquare one at the fide 
next the pole—and look ftraight forwards. ‘The pole will be re- 
fleted from the larger mirror, on the right, to the fmaller one op- 
a i ‘ ‘ pofite 
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pofite the eye, on the under fide of the opening. Over top of 
this laft is a plain glafs, through which is feen the open fields : 
and, if one is appointed to attend with a pole in that dire@tion, he 
can, by fignal, place it on the line of the image of the one re- 
flected ; and it will be found at right angles with the line from 
the eye of the obferver, to the other pole. If he turns his left 
hand to this laft fet pole, and orders another to be fixed before 
him by means of its image, the firft and third pole will be found 
exactly in a line with his {tation ; and is a moft effe€tual method 
of proving the correctnefs of the inftrument. When it is necef- 
fary to drive a perpendicular from a pole on the right hand, the 
box inverted muft be held in the left hand, with the greater fquare 
opening to the right. ‘The {malier mirror being now adove the 
plain glafs, the image of the pole mvujft be looked for there, aud 
dire€tions given for placing other poles, as above. 

This optical inftrument is admirably fitted for taking the moft 
exteniive off-fets in land-meafuring ; and with great correctnels 
fupplies the place of the theodolite, or any mathematical inftru- 
ment for that end. By means of the Optic Square, too, a right- 
lined figure of any fize can be meafured with the utmoft accura- 
cy in the fhorteft time, by taking one diagonal and two off-fets. 
The calculation by thefe lines actually measyred muft evidently be 
more correct than finding them by protraction, and afcertaining 
the content by common arithmetic, or even by the fhorter procefs 
of logarithms. One {pecimen fhall be given b the figure annex- 
ed. Within its comprehenfive range will be feen very diftant hills, 
and other notable objects: and befides the many other purpofes 
to which it may be applied, it will be found a good amufement to 
try the accuracy of general or more particular maps. But what- 
ever may be the latent properties of this inftrument, or to what- 
ever purpofes it may have been actually applied, there are certain- 
ly none of fuch real utility as thofe for which I now recommend 
it. When the bufinefs of the farmer can be facilitated, and ren- 
dered more expeditious by fimple means, it mult certainly be con- 
fidered an improvement. It is well kuown what time is loft in 
ftraighting laud, or forming it into ridges, when, by crofs plough- 
ings, harrowings, &c. it is thrown into one complete level. It is 
alfo admitted om all hands, that if crofs ploughing, harrowing, 
rolling, &c. are not done in parallel veerings, the labour is increai- 
ed, or the time of executing it protracted. Now, to remove thefe 
evils—to render all this fatiguing work an eafy amufement, even 
for the fattest farmer, is the object of this eflay. 

I fha!l endeavour to give fuch further directions for ufing the 
Optic Square, that none need be at a lofs to apply it to practical 
purpofes, when occafion offers. 


Let 


} 
‘eh 
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Let AL be a right-lined field to be crofs-ploughed by the veer- 
ings AB, CD, EF, &c. It is common to lay off thefe veerings 
at 24 ells diftant from each other, by pacing; but, as 2q ells make 
a Scotch chain, the divifions here fhall be made by the chain, 
which does not prevent any perfon to ufe paces. From the line 
AB, lay off at A 124 links to a (exaétly 3 ells). Place 2 pole 
with a white flag on it at O, and fend one (even a boy) with what 

les may be moft convenient at the time, to wait fignals between 
B and D. Let the obferver place himfelf at a; and, turning the 
large {quare opening towards O, he will find the image of the 
pole O reflected on the fmall mirror right before him. By fignals 
with the hand, the boy can be directed to place a pole in the line 
of that image, which will be at 4. Lay off AC, CE, EG, &c. 
each one chain diftant from another. Let C, E, G, I, &c. be 
fucceflively taken as {tations from which to direét, in the way above 
defcribed, the place of the poles D, F, H, K, &c. Except a few 
poles at D, F, H, &c. for immediate ploughing, all the other pa- 
rallel ftations, K, &c. can be marked by {mall wooden pins or 
ftones, as moft convenient. Let the veerings a 6 and C D be 
ploughed. ‘The firft is 25 links broad, the fecond 50, or half a 
chain, (12 ells). Thefe are futlicient for what we call the hap- 
pings (offings), or done by the horfes turning of the priver, (a 
term once in exiftence, but now only ideal.) It will then be found 
that the unploughed fpace between the veerings a 6 and C D, is 
50 links or 12 ells, which, being winded out, or done by the horfe 
coming conftantly To the driver, will make the veering a 6 = 12 
ells ; and when the fpaces between C D and EF are ploughed 
out, C D will be one chain broad ; and every fucceeding veering 
will be equal in breadth to that of CD. If the field is to be 
crofs-harrowed, two or three parallel veerings, as at S'T and U V, 
may fuffice. One head of harrows may proceed from S T to 
AB; another from § T to U V; and a third from U V to XL, 
which is all the fquare part of the field. Rolling would require 
{paces like ploughing ; but every man may do in thefe things as 
circumftances direct to his own mind. Some correct farmers, in 
ftoning young grafs during the fpring, lay up the ftones in parallel 
rows acrofs the field, for the more eafily admitting of rolling, 
which muft be done commonly before they be lifted. By this 
method, which is much to be approven of, the land can be wholly 
rolled, except the fpots on which the heaps lye. It is an eafy mat- 
ter to apply the Optic Square to fix thefe lines. 

The fallow which the figure reprefents being now fuppofed le- 
vel, and ready for ridging up, the farmer may begin at f (but no 
matter which fide); and, laying off a nine feet {pace, or half of 
what he propofes for the breadth of his ridge, towards 4, where 
a 
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a pole is fuppofed to ftand, he has only to raife the inftrument to 
his eye; and, by refle€ting the pole g towards L, may by fignal 
fix one pole on the line LO at i; but this bufinefs may be done 
by marking at both ends of the line; and the furrows can be drawn 
afterwards. When matters are thus prepared, any boy who knows 
his right hand from his left can with eafe keep two ploughs draw- 
ing the furrows, in the following manner. ‘This method I com- 
monly adopt in preference to every other. It is thus. Let hi, &/, 
mn, op, reprefent the crowns of four ridges to be veered and 
gathered. Let one plough be ready to ftart at 4 for 2; and ano- 
ther at / for &. A pole mutt be previoufly fixed at 7, and another 
at 2; and the boy, by fignal from the man at 4, plants a pole at 
q; and, by a fignal from the man at /, another at r; then both 
ploughs proceed till they have changed ftations.. ‘The plough at ¢ 
proceeds to 2; and the pole-man places a pole in the line of 2m; 
the one at £ proceeds to 0; and another pole is fixed in the line 
o and m; the poles g and r always fhifting as occafion requires. 
Thus the two ploughs proceed, till the whole field is ftreighted 
off, and prepared for ploughing. The crofs furrows may be drawn 
by two ploughs the fame way, after being marked. 

It now remains to fhow the method by which any farmer may, 
with the leaft poffible trouble, afcertain the acres in any right-lined 
field. 

Plant a pole at O, and another any where, as at Y, dire€tly on 
the line of BO. Meafure the line , O 20.24. Stand about R, 
looking through the optic {quare to A; and, where the refletion 
from the poles Y O quadrates with A, place a mark where you 
ftand. Place alfo a mark at Q, where thefe poles will be found to 
quadrate with L; and, having meafured BO, walk to L with the 
chain. Meafure L Q = 7.03, and R A = 8.67, which together, 

i - - - "= 15.70 chains. 


is 
Half the diagonal B O - = 10.12 


Their product is - - 158.884 fquare chains. 
And, by fhifting the point, is - 15.884 acres, 
or 15 acres, 3 roods, 22 falls. The meafure may be eafily afcer- 
tained, though one or more of the fides affume the form of L tO. 
For LO x 4 Zt will require to be added to the field comprehend- 
ed within the ftraight lines thus. 
A. R. FB. YDS. 
Firft or main figure meafures - i 
And LO = 10.74 x 4 Zf, viz. 1.26 = 1.35324, 
acres, or = - - - 1 1 16 14 
Total 17 0 38 14 
One 
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One a little acquainted-with meafuring can reap great advantage 
from the ufe of this inftrument, in meafuring fields of any form. 

I muft now obferve, that at firft it requires fome care and attene 
tion to difcover the refleGtion of an objeét on the mirfors; but a 
little practice will make it fo eafy, that with one glance it will be 
feen; and the ufe of the inftrument found to be both eafy and 
pleafant. 

The inftrument I have ufed for a long time was made by Meffrs 
Miller & Adie, mathematical inftrument makers, Edinburgh ; 
and, being extremely accurate in its reflections, I can with confi- 
dence recommend thefe gentlemen for fupplying all who with to a- 
vail themfelves of fuch an ufeful inftrument. Indeed, without being 
accurately con{tructed, it is good for nothing. It requires very great 
attention to do this properly; they are done on the optical princi- 
ple of the ¢ angle of incidence being equal to the angle of reflec- 
tion.’ At whatever part of the large aperture the rays are ad- 
mitted, they are reflected upon a correfpondent part of the {mall 
mirror; and the reflected image is always at right angles to the 
line of the reflected obje& from the eye. {am not pertonally ac- 
quainted with Meffrs Miller and Adie ; but I recommend them as 
eptical inftrument makers from actual experience ; and believe 
they will not put one off their hands before it is capable of under- 
going the ftricteft trial of its accuracy in the manner above pre- 
icribed. 

Iam, Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 
PHIL-oPTICUS, 


P.S. Inegle&ed to mention the method of proving the ac- 
curacy of maps.—Take any eminence marked in a county map, 
for example, (tuppofe a fignal poft). Every two places, which, 
with the optic fquare, quadrate with that ftation, muft do fo in 
the map. I have tried the map of this county, done by Mr For- 
reit, and found it uncommonly correct. 


{ ux following ingenious remarks by the late Profeffor Robifon, 
on the Conitruction and Hanging of Gates, were lately fent us. 
It is unneceflary to ftate, that they were drawn up by the Pro- 
feffor after Mr Parker’s letter on that fubje@Q appeared in ouy 
Magazine} 


Sir, 

I nave confidered the conftru€tion of the gate mentioned 

Vol. 1V. p. 180 of the Farmer’s Magazine, with fome cate, and 

fhall give you my opinion of it with great franknefs. Many of the 

lefs obvious, and more delicate circumftances of the conftruction, 
are 
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are very judicioufly confidered. They are fuch as do not ftrike the 
minds of country wrights, yet are of importance to its good per- 
formance: Such are the precise pofitions of the thimbles (as the 
author calls them), on which depends the gate’s tendency to fhut, 
and its fhutting in all points at once—this conduces much to the 
durability of the gate. But it would have been eafier executed by 
ignorant tradefmen, if the meafures had been properly given, 
without mixing fo much mechanical reafoning, which few will 
underftand. 

The great defect of the gate is, that its overhanging weight is 
not properly fupported. ‘The two rails, A B and DC, are of the 

famie fcantling with the uprights. The 
other pieces ar¢ only laths, to fill up 
the fpace, and prevent calves, fheep, 
and lambs, from getting through. Thefe 
two rails are mortifed into the uprights. 
The whole ftrain, therefore; ts borne 
by the mortifes A, D, and, in a very 
{mall degree, by the mortifes C, B. Now, unfortunately, it is in 
thefe joints that gates fail. ‘Though put together in the drieft 
ftate, and the joints fecured by daubing the tenons with a coat of 
white paint before they are put in; and though very hard driven 
in, yet it is well known that all timber work fhrinks after work- 
ing. The joints fhrink unequally, and water gets in, and there 
lodges and foaks into the wood, and foftens it, and in time rots it; 
and the gate finks down at the end BC. More rails, mortiled int 
the fame manner, will make the gate ftronger—but heavier, als 
moft in the fame proportion. 

There are but two ways of preventing fuch a gate from drop- 
ping.at theend BC. ‘The end mutt either be truffed, by a dia- 
ronal brace from B to D; or it mutt be fufpended, by a diagonal 
tye from Ato C. If either of thefe be done, the joints at the 
corners may be as moveable as the hinges of a door; and will only 
need a pin to hinde: the mortifes at A and C from being drawn 
out. Suppofe the joimts to be really hinges— 
then it is plain that, without a diagonal, the | 
gate will hang thus ; for it will take the fhape 
of any oblique parallelogram. 


But now, ftill fuppofing the hinges perfectly moveable, let there 
os ett bea brace, BD, butting firmly on the up- 


“Ar ——— |. perrail, at B, and on the upright AD at 
G 


—! { D, it is plain that the point B cannot de- 


dE tcend without crufhing BD, or ftretching 
- AB; for, when the three fides of a tr- 

angle retain their lengths,*the angles remain unalterable. ‘The 
gate 
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gate drawn in the Magazine seems to have this fupport ; but it is 
only feeming ; for the oblique piece B D is only a thin lath, which 
will eafily bend outwards by a load laid on B; and, when once 
bent outwards, it will foon fnap. In order that B D a& as a trufs 


or brace, it muft be firmly abutted on the heel of 
the upright A D, and on the under fide of the rail 
at B, thus. ‘This brace muft be as thick as any 


of the rails or uprights. It will not be quite fo 

ftrong if abutted on the upright BC; and it then tends to pufh 
the head of the upright off from the tenon of the rail. Another 
brace, EF, will ftrengthen the fupport considerably. One at GF 
gives no help: it only ferves to fill up an opening. But E F and 
G H are quite unneceffary for the ftrength of the gate; for it is 
impoflible for the point B to fink without fhortening B D, or pull- 
ing the gate poft on which it hangs, out of the perpendicular. 
‘The open triangular fpaces A B D and BCD may be filled up by 
horizontal or perpendicular laths, planted on the ftrong uprights 
and rails. Perpendicular ones are beft; becaufe fhorteit, and not 
fo flexible : Horizontal ones look better; but muft be ftiffened by 
two pieces, perpendicular, as in the Magazine. 

The iron ftrap, in the figure, which goes along the upper fide 
of the upper rail, and is, in fact, the continuation of the upper 
thimble, will be of confiderable fervice in my conftru€tion, if it 
go through the head B, and be firmly bolted to the upright BC ; 

or it will prevent the tenon A from being drawn out of the mor- 
tife. But this fervice will be as well performed 

by making the thimble of this form, embracing SSL FPO 
the head A of the upright, and about a foot of a 

the rail; and having a bolt a, through the rail, and another 4, 
through the upright, ferving as a pin for the tenon and mortife. 
The long ftrap is of no fervice whatever in the conftrudction re- 
prefented in the print. 

The other way of fupporting the overhanging weight of the 
gates is by means of a diagonal tye; and this is the moft obvious, 
the eafieft, the lighteft, and the ftrongeft of all. An iron ftrap, 
an inch broad, and half an inch thick, firmly bolted into the head 
A and the heel C, will fupport a load of more than five tons laid 
on B. Therefore, a flender ftrap on each fide of the gate, bolt- 
ed through it, will be the neateft way of hanging it. Such a gate 
cannot droop at the outer end, even though all the joints were 
loofe, unlefs the upright poft be drawn out of the perpendicular. 
The open {pace of the parallelogram may be filled up, either ho- 
rizontally or vertically, by laths, The Sigher that the upper end 
of this flrap can be placed at A, the ftronger will the gate be. 
Therefore, it is a great advantage to have the upright AD a goos 

dea 
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deal longer than the other. Nor does this make the fmalleft odds 
on the ftrain on the gate-poft on which it is hung: the ignorant 
only think otherwife; yet it is a very general opinion. The old- 
fafhioned form of a farmer’s field-gate is ftill by far the beft of 
any; and has fuch an expreffion of its 
efficacy in its very form, that it appears 
more beautiful to me than any other. 
A landfcape painter fhould never intro- 
duce any other. There is nothing to 
hinder all the niceties in Mr Parker’s 
1) plan from being ftri€tly obferved. I 
may juft add, that this conftruCtion (I mean a tye rather than a 
eas} is the only one that can be executed without a blunder by 
the moft ignorant, and with the rougheft materials; while, at the 
fame time, it admits of every nicety of improvement. The coun- 
try wright would do well to read the article Carpentry in the fup- 
lement of the Cyclopedia Britannica. There is much of it that 
e will not underftand, indeed; but there is alfo much which he 
will perfe&tly comprehend. I have been too prolix in this difcuf- 
fion, perhaps ; but I wifhed to make things as obvious as poflible 
to the moft uninformed. Iam fo much occupied at prefent, that 
I cannot undertake to defcribe what I think the beft manner of 
forming all the minutiz, and particularly the faftenings of the 
different parts of gates of all kinds. Some other day I fhall con- 

fider the fubje& attentively, and fhall let you know the refult. 

Iam, Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 
May 2151, 1803. J. Rosison. 





—— 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Winter Management of Cattle. 
Sir, 

‘THE winter management of cattle is a subject of considerable 
importance to the practical agriculturist, as by its arrangement 
his annual gains are not only much influenced, but the quantity 
and quality of his manure also in a great measure regulated. 
Viewing the subject as worthy of some consideration, I crave 
your patience when offering the following desultory remarks upon 
the most approved methods of keeping cattle during the winter 
and spring seasons. ’ 

In the frst place, the great body of corn farmers (and it is 
their management that I mean to notice) generally purchase their 
stock of cattle annually, and either feed them off with turnips, 
or keep them through the winter upon straw and a few turnips, 
till the grass season arrives. Doubts have been entertained by 
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many people, whether it is most beneficial to stall-feed with tur- 
nips, or to keep the cattle in open yards, where they receive their 
food in troughs or boxes, and partake of ‘air and exercise, which 
is always agreeable to ote animal. Without investigating these 
points, it may be stated, that whether the last mentioned plan be 
or be not most profitable to the farmer, it is undoubtedly most 
conducive to the health of the animal, consequently better calcu- 
lated to furnish the public with more sound and wholesome beef 
than what is supplied by the stall-feeders. But it must be no- 
ticed, that if cattle are to be fed in the yard, very few ought to 
be put together ; pethaps more than six should not be placed in 
oné lot ; and care used to select these of equal sizes and tempers, 
From these things it will appear, that ae in the yard has its 
inconveniences : in short, a great number of yards, or cowrtines, 
as they are called in Berwickshire, are necessary where this sys- 
tem is adopted upon‘any thing like the great scale; though, sa: 
all, it is atténdéd with many advantages. In no other way.can a 
large quantity of rich manure be so speedily and completely ma- 
nufactured, especially on farms whére straw is a plentiful article. 
So sensible of these things are many farmers who poverts clay 
soils, that they often force a crop of turilips, merely for the pur- 
pose of converting their straw into dung, notwithstanding that, 
in their situation, a crop of turnips can rately be cultivated with 
advantage. 

In the second place, the practice of rae cattle in’ the 
straw, that are‘to be fed off upon the pastures, or kept in the soil- 
ing yards through the following summer, has of late been vastly 
improved. Formerly, it was customary to give the poor animals 
nothing but straw ; and a great point was considered to be gain- 
ed, when they were preserved in the same condition through the 
wintering process,-as when put mto the straw yatd. ‘This, how- 
ever, rarely happened ; as the cattle generally fell off so much in 
the sprmg months, after the straw was dry, and deprived in a 
great degree of its nutritive powers, as to be rendered incapable 
of taking on flesh till their blood was completely renovated by a 
supply of grass. Hence, one nionth at'least, ‘and’ that at a time 
when grass was at its best; was usually lost, before the’slightest 
imptovement could be discovered ; whereas, in the modern way 
of keeping cattle, improvement takes place fronr the outset; and 
they are much more speedily and effectually fattened in a few 
months, than was practicable under the former system, however 
diligently exercised. 

If turnips’ are plentiful, the best farmefs give cattle a tasting of 
them from the day they enter the straw yard ; increasing the'quan- 
fity as the season advances, or as the straw loses its’ nutritive 
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fowers. Perhaps two double-cart loads of turnips, weighing 157 
cwt. each, or thereby, may do very well for the daily supply of 
‘a Score of cattle, whose weight does not exceed thirty-five Am~ 
‘sterdam stones éach: but, after Candlemas, three cart-loads will 
be required, in case Circumstances permit such a supply to be 
furnished. If turnips are scarce, as often happens on clay soils, 
dmany farmers ate in the habit of withholding green food till Ja- 
nuary of Febriary; and if the cattle are regularly supplied after 
that period; the want of turnips through winter will not be sen- 
sibly felt, in so far as réspects their condition when turned out to 
the pastures. But, with regatd to the quantity atid quality of 
dung, the want of turnip feeding is of incalculable loss: hence 
“every farmer strives to grow turnips, though many; who attempt 
that branch of cultute, are quite satisfied that it would be more 
for their interest, in the first instance, to clean the land by a bare 
summer fallow. In other words, a partial evil is submitted to, in 
order that a great advantage may afterwards be obtained. 

If these loose remarks can be of any use, you are at liberty td 
insert them iti your publication: And fam yours, &c. 
: ARATOR. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Human Exuvie and Soil-Holes. 
Sir, 


In adding to the hints of your correspondent Glaucus, in 


last Number, I do not think it necessary to follow him in his sort 
‘of half apology for commenting on stercbraceous subjects. ¥ 
would be ridiculous to suppose that.the readers of the Farmer's 
Magazine will regard any discussion as tepulsive which is con- 
hected with the improvement of their art; and, in truth, none 
but thé * musty ideas’ of § nice people’ will ever find any thing 
repellent in discussions (with due periphrasis, to be sure) con- 
nected with the Cloacinean Goddess. This letter then, Sir, (not 
to offend yout more squeamish readers with calling things by 
their right names), will treat of human eruvie and soil-holes. 
Ideas similar to those which have been urged by Glaucus and 
by Dr Hunter in otie of your early volumes, telative to the im- 
portarice of collecting these exuvi more carefully, have often 
struck me. ‘There can be little doubt that the annual ejectamen- 
ta of an individual, if properly appliéd to an acre of soil want- 
ing manure, would enable it to produce a quarter, mofe of grain 
of any kind, than without this application ; but, to be within the 
mark, Jet us say one fourth of this, or two bushels; the value of 
which we will call ten shillings. ‘The amount, then, to which, 
by this application, the national. wealth may be reasonably sup- 
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posed capable of being annually extended, is, in the whole em- 
pire, no less than eight millions of pounds. Now, what propor- 
tion of this manure may we conjecture to be at present profitably 
applied ? In the country, doubtless, the greater part, and in many 
large towns a partial proportion. But, in some of our most popu- 
lous cities, there is reason to believe that nine tenths of this ma- 
nure is utterly wasted. On the whole, it may be fairly assumed, 
that not more than one half is profitably applied. By this neglect, 
therefore, a national loss of four millions is annually sustained. 
Is it not worth while to inquire how this may be avoided, even 
though at the risk of turning the stomachs of some over nice 
readers ? 

The first question to be resolved, is, In what way are the hu- 
man exuvix of our great cities wasted? Generally, of course, 
by being conveyed inte the common sewers, and from thence to 
fatten the fuci in the ocean, instead of augmenting the produce 
of our fields and pastures, ‘The bags of London seem common. 
ly to communicate with the sewers: but I confess I was always 
puzzled to guess whither the pipes of the water-closets, now so 
frequent, are conveyed. I conclude, however, to the same quar- 
ter.—How is this waste to be remedied? The rich will doubt- 
Jess continue their water-closets. If they communicate, there- 


fore, with the sewers, their contents must be wasted. The dogs 
might perhaps be abolished, and more economical repositories 
provided. ‘The mode may be best explained by detailing the 
practice in this respect at a neipynowring Tavne where there are 


not, I venture to say, ten cart-luads of 
a twelvemonth. 

In Hull, the place E allude to, every house is provided with a 
soil-hole. This is a sine grea nom to the meanest tenement, and 
the very first desideratum that a builder considers essential. None 
of these communicate with the sewers. ‘They are usually very 
small, and with but one seat; in the front of which is an open- 
ing, closed in common by a square board, which fits pretty accu- 
yately, and is fastened by two wooden buttons or nuts. ‘The but- 
ton is made to slant a little towards the back of the building; but 
is tarely more than a few inches below the floor. Into this seat 
all the ashes made by the family are constantly thrown. The 
consequence is, that the exuvize are so completely neutralized, 
that no offensive sme!l is felt, though they are often built close 
by the back-doors in very confined yards, The dustmen, as they 
are called, of whom many haye accumulated considerable for- 
‘tunes, send their carts and men every two or three days, to clean 
out these soil-holes, ‘This is effected by merely opening the front 
board, and shovelling the, contents into a tub, which is emptied 
into a cart. So completely ig eyery thing fluid absorbed by the 
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ashes, that no dirt is made by this process, nor is it at all offen- 
sive to pass one of these carts in the street :—you merely see 
what appears to be a load of ashes. This manure is eagerly 
bought by the adjoining farmers; and often shipped and sent 
up the rivers to a great distance. Of course, the price is high; 
and the dustmen consider it a favour to be allowed to clean out 
a soil-hole gratis. They never think of demanding money; and 
often, I believe, give a gratuity to the servants. How should 
they do otherwise, indeed, when they sell this manure for six and 
seven shillings a cart-load of about a ton? ‘This price I paid 
some years ago for two lighters-full, the freight of which was a3 
much more. Now, I believe, it is higher. Asa proof of the 
value set upon manure at Hull, it may be stated, that the Ma- 
gistrates have more than once published threats of punishment to 
those who should secretly sweep the sireets, to the injury of the 
scavengers who had contracted to clean them; and that there is 
quite a competition amongst children with wheelbarrows, and old 
men with carts and asses, who traverse the town, carefully sweep- 
ing up every heap of horse-dung casually dropped. 

The general adoption, in large towns, of the practicable sys- 
tem above detailed, would fully answer the wishes of Glaucus ; 
would create a vast annual accession of national wealth; and 
would supplant the * ha’d your hand’ nuisances which are expe- 
rienced in some places. Still, however, a vast quantity of valua- 
ble manure will always be conveyed to waste down the sewers of 
a large city. ‘To turn this to account, the plan proposed by Dr 
Hunter is very feasible. Let the outlets of such sewers be sur- 
rounded with reservoirs constantly furnished with a succession of 
absorbent materials, that would drink up the precious fluid as fast 
as it arrived. Nothing could make better manure than such a sa- 
turated mass. 

I approve highly of Glaucus’s plan for building public soil- 
holes: there should be such in every large town. That they 
might be kept clean, they should be superintended by some poor 
person; and a fee paid for entering them. In such a place as 
London, where the inhabitants are often for half a day at a dis- 
tance from home, I know of few greater accommodations that 
could be proposed, than to have a range of such buildings in the 
neighbourhood of every great street. That they would pay ad- 
mirably, I have no doubt. A traveller in France during the late 
peace, told us, that such erections exist in Paris; and that they 
are quite a fortune to the proprietor. The difficulty, in such a 
place as London, would be to find suitable stations: but this 
might be got over. They should not, of course, be in front of 
a good street, but down some adjoining lane or alley, over which . 
a sign, inscribed, * To the Cloacinean Temple,’ would give the 
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necessary information in unobjectionable language. For, with 
all our delicacy, Mr Editor, it is not things but names that offend 
us. A fine lady can talk about her lover’s inexpressibles, when 
she would faint to hear of his breeches } and, by means of a lit- 
tle similar periphrasis, the most gross actions may be mentioned 
without offence in very refined society. 

If such accommodations be wanted in London, what must they 
be in Edinburgh? I never taiked with an English traveller who 
had visited Scotland, that did not represent the want of temples, 
in which he could offer up his vows to Cloacina, as one of the 
most serious miseties that befel him. A friend of mine assured 
me, that, on this very account, he walked, rain or fair, every 
day of a whole year which he spent in Edinburgh, to Leith; on 
the pier of which } understand is a suite of these buildings. An- 
other friend told me, that these desiderata constantly marred the 
otherwise extraordinary pleasure which he derived from a tour 
through Scotland ; and that nothing could equal his horror, when, 
at Lord B——’s, and troubled with an intestinal commotion, to 
be told, in answer to his inquiries for a water-closet, ‘ that the 
gentlemen usually went behind yon hill,’ pointing to a spot two 
hundred yards distant. These may seem petty miseries; but 
these little things are great to little men; at least to those who 
at home cannot enter the meanest cottage without finding the ac- 
commodation which Lord B——’s country-seat denied. This, 
however, has reference to a part of the question on which I do 
not mean to dwell. But it is very obvions, that an immense 
quantity of valuable manure might be obtained by the general 
erection of these buildings m great towns. 

Not less profit would aecrue from making cisterns at the cor- 
ners of every street for the reception of urinary ejectamenta. I 
know not how it may be in Edinburgh; but in London a man 
may sometimes walk a mile before he can meet with a suitable 
corner; for so unaccommodating are the owners of door-ways, 
passages and angles, that they seem to have exhausted invention 
in the ridiculous barricadoes and shelves, grooved, afd one fixed 
above another, to condact the stream into the shoes of the luck- 
less wight who shall dare to profame the intrenchments. It has 
often struck me, while laughing at these ee contrivances, 
that the money which they cost, if expended in the efection of 
cisterns, would have answered the same end, in preventing a 
nuisance, and would have saved a vast annual source of wealth. 

In concluding, I wish to ask Glaucus, or any of your corres 
spondents, if the experiment has been tried, whether human ex- 
uviz are the most active manure in a dry or wet state. Of 
course, I should have concluded the latter, did not the Chinese, 
who are pretty acute in these points, often use them in the for- 
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mer state. Perhaps this is done when the land lies at a distance, 
to save carriage; and the same consideration, if the manure is as 
effectual, would often be of great importance in this country. 
Iam, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
CopropuiLvs. 


B 





» near Hull, Oct. 9th, 1809. 





FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on the Causes, Prevention, and Cure of the Foct-Rat 
in Sheep. 

Or all the animals with which Divine Providence has stored 
the, world for the use of man, none are more innocent, more use- 
ful, or more profitable, than the sheep. ‘To this valuable animal 
we are indebted both for food and clothing ; and the manufacture 
of its wool furnishes employment to millions of the community, 
In short, it would be difficult to specify a single luxury or con- 
venience of life to which this useful animal does not contribute 
a liberal proportion. Inasmuch as the stock of domestic animals 
in a country is justly esteemed one of the principal sources of its 
wealth and prosperity ; and every circumstance that materially 
tends to diminish their number, or to decrease their value, must 
be attended with positive loss to the community,—inquiries re- 
garding their diseases, and the means of their prevention and 
cure, are subjects peculiarly entitled to public attention and en- 
couragement. 

Those who are supposed to possess the best opportunities of in- 
formation, have calculated the number of ‘ fleece-bearing ani- 
mals,’ in Great Britain and Ireland, at about thirty millions ; 
and that, of these, from three to four millions annually die of 
disease. ‘The annual loss, at an average, from this cause, may 
thus be safely estimated at three millions Sterling! A loss of such 
serious importance to the community, imperatively demands, that 
every possible encouragement should be held out for discovering 
remedies best calculated for the prevention and removal of the 
various maladies to which this valuable animal is subjected, with 
whose welfare our unrivalled commerce and national glory are so 
inseparably connected. 

‘ Les plus grands medecins,’ says Daubenton, ‘ doivent recher- 
cher avec soin le cause et le reméde d’un mal, qui menace de detruire 
des animaux utiles A toutes les nations ; et principalement 3 celles 
qui savent employer la laine pour les plus beaux ouvrages. ’ 

Should the following hints regarding the causes, prevention and 
cure of the foot-rot in sheep, in any way tend to promote this 
laudable design, the writer will be satisfied that he has not * la- 
poured in vain. ’ 
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Foot-rot is a suppuration in the glands, between and above the 
hoofs of sheep; and bears a very striking analogy to chilblains in 
the human species. It commonly affects the fore-feet, but some- 
times extends to all four. The external part of the hoof is the 
usual geat of the disease: an acrid and foetid humor exudes from 
the cleft, which corrodes the flesh, and sometimes even the bone. 
When unchecked in its progress, the inflammation around the 
hoof becomes black, and degenerates into a foul and tedious 
ulcer, occasioning excruciating pain to the animal, not only 
rendering it lame, but forcing it to walk on its knees; and, in 
many instances, the hoofs drop off altogether. It is seldom ob- 
served on dry, clean sheep-walks ; but, on the contrary, is most 
troublesome on wet, soft and dirty pasture. ‘This disease appears 
most frequently in the month of August; very seldom during the 
winter or spring ; and is more frequent among Jong than short- 
woolled sheep. It may, however, occur at any season, if the 
animal is frequently exposed to the vicissitudes of heat and cold, 
and the sudden alternations of wet and dry pastures. 


Cause of the Distemper. 

With respect to the proximate cause of the foot-rot in sheep, 
there have been various opinions, It has been imputed toa pecu- 
liar acrimony, of which, however, there is no evidence ; and the 
consideration of the remote causes, the symptoms and cure, ren- 
der it extremely improbable. 

Others, who cannot find either evidence or reason for suppos- 
ing that the disease depends on any change in the state of the 
fluids of the animal, have, with more probability, concluded that 
the proximate cause of it is, the sheep being kept on a wet soil, 
and by feeding alternately on wet and dry ground, in warm 
weather, with the common exception of salt-marsh and peat- 
moss, where sheep ate seldom subject to the foot-rot. 

But, from whatever cause of causes this disease may originate, 
the sheans of prevention and cure dre the great and primary ob- 
jects of investigation, 


Prevention and Gure. 


On suspected grounds, Mr Lawrence, in his treatise on cattle, 
judiciously recommends constant and ‘careful examination ; ‘and, 
when any fissures or cracks, attended with heat, make their ap- 
pearance, to apply oil of turpentine and cothmon brandy. This, 
in general, produces a very beneficial effect ; but, where the dis- 
ease has been long seated, and become, in a manner, confirmed, 
—after cleansing the foot, and paring away the infected parts, re- 
course is had to caustics, of which the best seem to be sulphuric 
2cid and the nitrate of mercury. After this, pledgets are —— 
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the foot bound up, and the animal kept in a clean, dry situation, 
until its recovery is effected. 

But it often happens, where the malady is inveterate, that the 
disease refuses to yield to any, or all of the above prescriptions. 

‘The following mode of treatment, however, if carefully at- 
tended to, may be depended upon as a certain cure. Whenever 
the disease makes its appearance, let the foot be carefully ex.- 
mined, and the diseased part well washed, and pared as nigh as 
possible not to make it bleed; and let the floor of the house 
where the sheep are confined, be strewn three or four inc! 
thick with quicklime hot from the kiln; and the sheep, after hay- 
ing their feet dressed in the manner above described, to stand in 
it during the space of six or seven hours. 

In all cases, it is of great importance, that the amimal be after- 
wards exposed only to a moderate temperature—be invigorated 
with proper food—and kept in clean, easy, dry pasture; and the 
disease will be effectually remedied in the course of a few days. 


G. F. H. 
Edinburgh, 2d Oct. 1809. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from W. Richardson, D.D., late Fellow, Trinity College, 
Dublin, to Thomas Allen Esq., containing Faets and Observa- 
tions relative to the Variety of Irish Grass called Fiorin. 

Sur, 

In compliance with your requeft, I fhall throw together fome 
faéts and obfervations on the fabjeft of our Irith Yiorin Grass, 
{whofe luxuriance you admired fo much at Portrusu in the courfe 
of your late tour), fele€ting, as well as I can, fuch circumftances 
as I have flightly or not at all touched upon in my former publica- 
tions relative to this very extraordinary grafs. 

The attention fhown to fuch of thefe as have already reached 
your country, is very gratifying ; and the experiments making up- 
on fiorin, or rather the attempt to cultivate it about EpinpurcnH, 
are to me highly flattering, and lay me under an obligation of aid- 
ing fuch fpirited efforts with every cooperation in my power. 

‘The condition I lay myfeif under of fearching for uew matter, 
mutt neceflarily make this communication fomewhat defultory ; 
but, even fo, fhould you think fit to prefent it to the Faxmer’s 
Macazine, I readily confent. 

PORTRUSH FIORIN CROPS. 

I fhall commence (for the encouragement of thofe who live in 
bleak fituations) with the hiftory of the flripe of meadow I fhow- 
ed you at Portrush, little more than ope hundred yards from the 
raphy thore of the Northern Ocean, 
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The ground, raifed by Nature a little above the level of themeéa-- 
dow, which I had got poffeffion of five or fix years ago, was fo 
light, dry and poor, that, in 1805 and 1806, I did not confider it 
as worth mowing, but left its crop ftanding, to be eaten with the 
aftergrafs with the reft of the meadow, when my cattle fhould be 
turned in. ‘ 

In the year 1807, defirous to bring this unprodudtive part of 

my field into a profitable ftate, I planted potatoes in it with the 
ufual quantity of dung; and when they were dug out late in Sep- 
tember, Jaid it down with fiorin, having juft at that time acquir- 
ed fome knowledge of the great value of this newly difcpvered 
srals, 
. Late in September 1808, the ftripe was mowed ; and I then 
publifhed, in an addition to the memoir honoured with a medal 
by the Boarp oF AGRICULTURR, the mower’s affidavit, that it 
was the fineft meadow he eyer cut; and alfo the teftimony of the 
Magiftrate who adminiftered the oath, that the crop feemed dou- 
ble the quantity ufually had on fo much ground. 

The fame perfon has juft now mowed it again, and thinks the 
prefent crop much better than that of laft year, though very dif- 
fereut; the Rrings which compofe the prefent crop being little 
more than one third of the length of thofe he had cut before ; 
but the deficiency in the length of the ftrings of the fecond year 
was more than compenfated by the prodigious increafe of their 
number. The hay is now, September 23d 180g, in lap cocks ; 
and the country people, who come to fee it, are fully {atisfied 
that I muft have carried in hay at night from another place, to 
increafe the quantity, for bravado. 

‘The fecond firipe at right angles to the former, whofe fhak- 
ing mat and enormous f{lrings-furprifed Mrs Allen and you fg 
much, was circumftanced and cultivated in the fame way ie fol- 
lowing year. It was laid down in the middie of September 1808, 
in the prefence of Ea4rts O’Neit and Gosrorp, then at my 
houfe ; ‘both thefe noblemen being anxious to witnels the proces 
of laying down fiorin grais, which, by that time, had acquired 
confiderable celebrity. 

Your inquiries were particularly dire&ted to the proper feafons 
for laying down a grafs, the accounts of whole enormous pro- 
duce had fometimes reached you in print, and of which you are 
now a competent judge yourtelf. . - 

PROPER TIMES FOR LAYING DOWN FIORIN GR4SS. 

I have, on different occafions, ftated that fiorin grafs will thrive 
well if laid down with roots or firings any day in the year. 

I was certainly right, when looking only to the grafs itfelf,; 
but, when crops are our object, other circumftances muft be ta- 
ken into confideration, and we muit inquire what are the peat 
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of its enemies and competitors, and when will fiorin grafs encoun- 
ter them at the greateft advantage. 

Here we muft fpecylate a priori, and look to the feparate na- 
tures of the rivals contending for pofleffion. 

Fiorin is in perpetual yegetation; while the other graffes and 
weeds it has to contend with, have only their paroxy{ms of growth, 
and their periods of torpor. 

Let us avail ourfelves of thefe oppofite habits, and put down 
fioriny when the powers of its competitors are not in action, and 
it probably will have acquired vigour enough to-overpower them 
when they refume their efforts, at firft feeble. 

I fhall iluftrate this by example. 

Aware of the importance of the point to which you direét your 
inquiries, I determined to afcertain it with precifion; and in 1808, 
as I dug my potatoes; from the ift of Auguit, J, every third or 
fourth day, dreffed and laid down the ground with fiorin {trings 
and roots, every one of which came on well; but unfortunately fo 
did its fpontaneous competitors. 

I interfered and wed, but in vain; the promifcuous vegetation 
came on with vigour; and the feedjing grailes were not: diftine: 
guithable from the nafcent {prouts of the fiorin. 

Thus, though a fingle root of fiorin had not failed, its rivals 
had got on fo much better, that early in July I was obliged to 
mow an indifcrimjnate fleece, of which the predaminant grafs was 
Holcus lanatus, 

What was put in later produced a very different refult, viz. the 
magnificent crop I haye mentioned, ezclufively Froryn, _ The rea- 
fon is obvious ;—the middle of September is (at leaft in that harfh 
climate) too Jate for fpontaneous vegetables to come forward with 
fuccefs ; of courfe, the fiorin was left in exclufive poffeflion until. 
{pring. 

To return to your queftion. I confider, from the above and fi- 
wilar obfervations, that the beft months for putting down fiorin 
are October, November, and December ; fome of my finett crops 
were laid down on the 18th of the preceding December. 

In January, February, and Margh, fiorin will come on well ;, 
even put down in April and May, if carefully wed, it will, ip 
vich ground, giye a tolerable'crop that year. 

FIORIN SEED. - 

You afk, Does not fiorin grafs produce feed? and, if fo, why 
not propagate by feed as with other graffes ? 

Seed, no doubt, and in the greateft abundance is produced ; 
but the young tendril is fo diminutive, and fo flow of growth, 
that it is nearly impoflible to protect it from weeds and other 
gtafles which do not mark their {pecies early. With much difi- 
gulty I reared two or three {mall {pots from the feed; but, in 
cxtenfive practice, feed is inadmifhble. 

' . SOIL 
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SOILS FIT FOR FIORIN CULTURE. 

You were furprifed at a pofition you had met with in fome pub- 
lication of mine, that fiorin throve equally in all soils, the wettest 
and the driest. 

The term equally, in strictness, may have been improper. I 
meant equal health, but certainly not equal luxuriance. 

I can confirm my revolting position by strong facts. 

October 1806, in forming a new hortus irriguus, for experi- 
ments in irrigation, my dam flooded a ditch, containing many 
fiorin roots, not one of which was destroyed ; they still continuing 
to send up their strings to the surface, after being covered for 
three years by water 20 inches deep; and they are carefully pre- 
served for inspection. 

Again, in April 1807, I planted a fiorin root on the top of my 
garden wall, ten feet high. At the time, I put some little earth 
about it, but never watered, or even approached it since; yet it 
has continued for three years in good health in that dry situation. 
I often, indeed, find fiorin roots growing on the rough sides of 
old walls, and particularly at the deserted Castle of Bensurs near 
me, and on Earl O’Neil’s park wall. 

In practice, through an extensive and much diversified farm, I 
have not yet found a single spot so wet, or so dry, that fiorin may 
not be (or rather has not been) cultivated to advantage on it. 

I do not possess any light, loose, dry, sandy soil; yet am san- 
guine enough to expect, that a valuable crop of fiorin hay might 
be obtained from such ground, after a slight top dressing, tole- 
rably rich ; and I earnestly recommend the experiment to the pos- 
sessors of such land. 

That fiorin will grow there, Nature tells us in the most con- 
vincing manner ; for its panicles, at this season, abound on every 
spot of the description. That it will be duxuriant, if kept in ex- 
clusive possession, and effectually protected, I speculate thus. 

Our common meadows, whose hay is chiefly composed of the 
stalk bearing the panicle, come to their period of perfection be- 
tween the inflorescence and the ripening of the seed, mostly in 
June and July ; then their vegetation ceases, Their luxuriance, 
of course, depends much on the quantity of rain that fell in May 
and June ; and when these months ‘happen to be dry, our hay 
crops fall off greatly. 

Fiorin crops depend on circumstances totally different ; for 
thougli the panicles of this grass are ‘very abundant, and come 
forward in Jey, it is not upon them we depend for our crop: it 
is on the strings, or stolones, infinitely more abundant, and of far 
superior quality. 

But the periods of vegetation of the stolones is very different. 
‘Their greatest paroxysm is in Septeytber, I think they wee 

rather 
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rather more ju October than in Augist. They increase their length 
a good deal in November, and continue growing through De- 
cember. 

Hence I expect it will follow, that in the driest, and even sandy 
ground, the fiorin strings will find moisture enough at the latest 
periods, in which it has pleased Nature to call their powers into 
action. 

SEASON FOR MOWING FIORIN, AND MAKING IT INTO HAY. 

The late growth of the stolones, in which the value of the fio- 
rin hay exclusively consists, induces the necessity of mowing at a 
very late period; and fortunately, Nature has endowed those 
strings with powers wherewith to brave the severities of the sea- 
son to which they must necessarily be exposed, during the pro- 
cess of converting them into hay. 

You ask me, At what time I really intend to mow the 14 acres 
of fiorin meadow I have now standing ? 

My positions relative to winter, and even spring hay-making, 
have been deemed so revolting, as greatly to discourage fiorin cul- 
ture, and have stopped many who otherwise would have engaged 
im it. 

Hence, to prevent the ill effects of so general a prejudice, I 
found it necessary to establish the facts supporting this new prac- 
tice, by irresistible evidence ; and to demonstrate the existcnce of 
the cause upon which this curious property of fiorin depends ; 
and to deduce, from uncontroverted principles of natural philo- 
sophy, that this effect necessarily follows from the cause whose 
existence I have established. 

I have precluded myself from recurring, in this letter, to for- 
mer publications ; and therefore confine myself to a direct an- 
swer to your question. 

The answer is to the same purport with a notice which I pub- 
lished last year in my own country, and have lately sent to Eng- 
land, viz. That I would mow and make hay on the first and fif- 
teenth of every month, from October to March inclusive ; and that 
I would take care to have hay in the field, exposed to the weather 
during that whole period. 

I commence mowing this year somewhat earlier; and, as [ 
must soon leave the northern shore, I began to cut my Portrush 
meadow, September 25th. 

You saw it four or five days before, and can bear testimony to 
its high state of vegetation. I made you rematk the surface brist- 
ling with innumerable green points, like the teeth of a flax hackle; 
every one of them in full growth, adding rapidly to the length of 
the string, of which I showed you that it formed the point; of 
course, that I lost much in quantity by so early mowing. 

Qn the Ist of October, I shall cut the fiorin in my plantations, 

orchards 
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orchards, that close under hedges, and, in general, whatever is 
exposed to have its hay adulterated by falling leaves. 

October 15th, I shall mow my irrigated fiorin, allowing full time 
to make it into hay, and to take it off before November 10th, 
when I wish to let in the water. 

I shall mow the rest, as suits my convenience, on the Ist and 
15th of the succeeding months ; promising to your countrymen, 
as I did to the English, that whoever comes, or stands to inspect 
my proceedings, shall have fiorin roots, strings, seeds, and full 
instructions on every process relative to it; and also be taught 
how to know it at kome ; where, I can assure them, it is the most 
common grass with which Nature has clothed their country. 

Quantity—AmounrT oF Fionin Winter Crops. 

For the quantity and the guality of my fiorin crops, I muft 
refer to the printed defence of my fanity, which has been often 
impeached on account of my paradoxical pofitions relative to this 

rafs. 
You will fee there, that it was proved, before the Ear. or 
Gosrorn and Lerp Viscount NoxTHiann, by. the eath of the 
perfen who affifted me in meafuring the ground and weighing the 
hay, that one portion not manured the preceding year, produced 
at the rate of six tons the English acre; and that another portion 
which had been manured, produced at the rate of 7 tons, 4 hun- 
cred, « quarter, and 8 pounds; that the hay, when weighed, was 
dry, rattling, and merchantable by weight between man and man ; 
the two.noblemen certifying; at the fame time, for the {uyperioe 
quality of the hay. 
Winter Green Foon. 

Should the enormous quantity and great value of fiorin crops 
prove infufficient to tempt your countrymen to venture upon 
Chriftmas hay-making, there is another moft important ufe to be 
derived from fiorin grafs, which relieves them from the neceflity 
of encountering fa formidable an operation ; that is, an inexhauf. 
tible flock of winter green food, which can be mowed daily for 
their milch cows. < 

Though I have preffed this topic in different publications, I mutt, 
in this inftance, deviate from my rule of feeking new matter, and 
earneflly recommend the culture of fiorin in ScoTLAND, had it 
nothing to recommend it but this folitary advantage. " 

I do not proceed upon mere f{peculation ; the value of fiorin, as 
a winter green food, is eftablifhed by practice. ‘Iwo years aga 
(1807) I tried it.on a fmall fcale, with complete fuccefs. ‘Iwo 
acres of this grafs last year (1808) left me (after my hay experi- 
ments) a confiderable quantity for my milch cows, which, while 
it lafted, both enriched their milk and iycreafed its quantity ; pe 
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this year I have an abundant ftock ; and, probably, during the reft 
of my life, my cows will not tafte dry hay. 

Here is an additional motive for infpecting my proceedings ; 
thofe who are not difpofed to believe my ftatements upon the 
quantify af my fiotin crops; and thofe who are obftinate in deny- 
ing the poffibility of faving hay in the midit of winter, may be 
curious about this new fact, and willing to afcertain the exiflence 
of a valuable winter green food of fuch eaty acquifition. 

Process oF Maxine Hay avr CuristMas. 

I fhall conclude by replying to a queftion, which you, as well 
as many others, have often put to me. 

By what prgcefs can I fave hay in the three winter months, 
when, exclufive of the deluges of rain and falls of {now to which 
it muft be expofed, evaporation is rarely in aétion;—a feafor, 
during which the atmofphere is rarely difpofed to abforb moifture, 
but is generally parting with what it holds diffolved ? 

I was not fo hardy as to fpeculate a priori, upon the fuccefs of 
fo anufual a practice. ‘The facility of faving fiorin hay in winter 
I difcovered by accident, as I have detailed minutely in a memoir 
publifhed in the ‘l'ranta¢tions of the Berrasr Lrrgrary Society; 
and it was fome time afterwards that I difcovered, arid ftated to 
thé world, the principle upon which this curious property (pecu- 
liar to fiorin hy) depends. I cannot now go over the fame 
ground again, but fhall proceed to what I have not ftated before, 
viz. my mode of making hay in winter. 

To look for a fine day at that feafon might be vain, and to wait 
for it where the quantity of hay is confiderable, muft be inconve» 
nient ; befides, the clofe flat foil of this grafs is always fo wet, 
that rain, at the time of mowing, could not make it worfe; but, 
from the length of the ftrings, it rifes from the fcythe fo rough ia 
the fward, that the air has a free pafflage through it, and alfo in 
the lap-cock ; nor in either does it receive injury, though it fhould 
be expofed for weeks without turning: 

} open out the hay in the firlt ftirring wind, which foon carries 
off its exterior damp, whether it came from rain, or was acquired 
while lying flat on the ground. As for its own infernal juices, | 
am anxious to retain them. 

As foon as the surface is dryy 1 hurry the hay into lap-cocks, 
when E confer it fafe from all danger. 

In the next wind (after a week, and | cate little how much 
longer) I open the cocks for half an hour to let the air pafs through 
them ; hurry eight or.ten of them into a large cock, in which 
it will ftand the winter fafely; but, as wind might fcatter it, I 
confider it more prudent, in another windy day, to throw it into 
cocks as latge as men can build, without treading. ‘Thefe, fecur- 
ed by two ropes (eafily made from the long ftrings), will certainly 
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ftand fecure until wanted for houfe or other confumption, and 
need not be removed from the place where they ftand, as their 
furfaces will not bleach, nor their bottoms rot, as happens in other 
hay-cocks. 

Thus a molt troublefome and expenfive part of the procefs of 
fecuring our hay will be faved; I mean, that of bringing it home, 
and putting it into large ricks; an operation, duting which, the 
farmer’s whole ftock of hay is much expofed to the weather in 
Jate and uncertain feafons ; and alfo to another fetious danger, 
that of heating in the rick. 

Thefe advantages may help to compenfate for the lofs of after- 
math, which, in fiorm meadows, is neceflarily given up; but the 
real compenfation lyes in the enormous quantity, and the fuperla- 
tive quality of the hay itfelf. 

Should the Conduétor of the Farmer’s MaGaztne honour this 
communication from another country, with a place in his collec- 
tion, I thail cheerfully reply, through the fame channel, to any 
inquiries that may be made relative to this grafs, whofe value, at 
leaft, is a new difcovery, and whofe great fuperiority over other 
grafles is more ftrongly marked in our very worst, than in our dest 
grounds. I am, Sir, your very humble fervant, 

Moy, Freland. ’ W. Ricnarpson, D. D. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Plan for destroying Foxes, and for relieving Country Gentlemen 
Jrom the great trouble, hitherto taken by them, of freeing the 
Country of these animals. 

Sir, 

None of your correspondents have bitherto deemed it of im- 
portance to address you on the subject of destroying foxes; nor, 
indeed, has any plan been resorted to by farmers, for the purpose 
of exterminating that hated vermin; though they all, I dare say, 
are ready to admit, that they are liable at times to lose a chicken, 
an irreparable loss to the mistress, or even a sickly twin lamb, a 
vexatious circumstance to themselves and shepherds, from their 
depredations. This careless indifference of farmers is the more 
unaccountable, as they have a generous example from landlords, 
who, at incalculable expense, maintain servants, hounds, and 
horses, for the sole purpose of protecting their tenants from the 
insidious attacks of these cunning animals. It is true that many 
of the latter class consider the vast expense and trouble of the 
former, disproportioned to the end; and complain that they suf- 
fer more real injury in one year, from the intended benefits 
of landlords, in this instance, than could be expected ~~ = 
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thefts of foxes in the course of ten years, were they permitted to 
multipty without molestation, But gentlemen cannot be blamed: 
they act from the purest motives; and are incapable of potching 
fields of young wheat and grass; of breaking down fences; of un- 
hinging gates; and of disturbing sheep and cattle, for the sake of an » 
hour’s amusement. ‘The generality of them are so well acquaint 
ed with rural affairs, that they would rather lose their labour and 
trouble, than commit any serious trespass: but they are usually 
followed by a parcel of idle fellows from towns and barracks, 
who are so ignorant, that they scarce know clover from heather ; 
and such indifferent equestrians, that, far from being qualified to 
throw the ditch and fence behind them, they stop at every gate, 
break and unhinge it if it will not open, and pull down stone 
walls, over which they have not courage to follow their rural 
leaders. It becomes farmers to unfold the truth to their land- 
lords, that they may no longer remain in error, incurring great 
expenses, to the injury of the very persons whom they wish to 
serve; and toadopt some plan of their own, for relieving their well- 
wishers of the eyesore of seeing an occasional twin lamb, or a wan- 
deripg chicken, fall a prey to the midnight thief. Landlords have 
already contributed more than could have been expected of them; 
and are so generous in other respects, that they protect farmers 
from the annoyance of game, without permitting them to share 
in the trouble, lest their attention should be withdrawn from pro- 
fessional’ pursuits. An association might easily be formed by 
farmers, to meet occasionally with grey henintly in order to sur- 
round covers; when they would, in all probability, destroy more 
foxes in one day, than are killed in the usual way in a season. 
It ought then to be an invariable rule, to burn all covers, that, 
from want of convenient concealments, the parents may be pre- 
vented from increasing the species. As many might still escape, 
the association could offer rewards for destroying them. Ten shit- 
lings for every one; twenty for every brood; five guineas addi- 
tional to the diligent few who may kill a dozen in a season; and 
twenty guineas to those who may kill a score. By adopting some 
such plan, an enormous expense would not only be saved to the 
country gentlemen, which they, with their usual liberality, might 
employ in some useful public undertaking ; but the farmers would 
be great gainers, their live stock being permitted to range the 
pastures undisturbed, gates and fences not being subject to the 
liberties of those who, though keen sportsmen, arte but unskilful 
riders; and their fields not being potched in wet seasons by men 
who are little aware of the injury they do to agriculture. 


Oct ober, 1809, B. 


BRANCH 
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BRANCH Il. 


Review OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS 


A System of Sheep-grazing and maragement, as practised in Rom- 
ney Marsh. Illustrated with Plates. By Daniel Price of Ap- 
pledore in Keuit. London, Phillips: 487 pages, 4to. 1809. 


We are always well pleased. to receive instructions respecting 
the management of live stock from our English neighbours, who, 
certainly, in many districts at least, excel in that branch of rural 
economy. We therefore opened this two guinea quarto with a- 
vidity ; ands examining the title-page, expected to find the ma- 
nagement practised in Romney Marsh to be the very first in 
-the kingdom ; more especially as, in turning the leaf, we observed 
that the work was approved by Sir John Sinclair; and therefore 
dedicated to him: Still, we were surprised at the title of the 
-book, although it cost us two guineas ; and shrewdly suspect- 
ed,’ while tutning over the table of contents; that the author 
hhad made q book, instead of detailing the actual management 
of a particular district. Our suspicions were strengthened after 
‘perusing the contents of twelve chapters, when, having ascer- 
tained that the book.was rather a ¢ritique on the Romney Marsh 
management than a recommendation of it, we became quite crest- 
fallen, thinking that the disagreeable'task of reviewing a reviewer 
chad devolved upon us. However; we proceeded to read the 
work itself; and, after giving a short. description of Romney 
Marsh, shall record our observations in the order they were 
made. : ; 

Romney Marfh lies on the fauth coaft of the County of Kent, be- 
.ing about 10 miles in length from eait to weft; and nearly 4 miles in 
breadth from fouth to north: The diftri@ contains about 24,000 
ftatute acres, partly of a rich alluvial foil, wWhiltt the remaimiler is 
of different varieties, fome of it being peat earth, though the 
whole is well calculated for carrying grafs, and is generally em- 
ployed in the breeding and feedig of fheep. A  fmall quantity of 
the ground is, however, kept under the plough; but the richelt 
fields are con{tantly preferved in grafs, yielding, in that way, hand- 
fome returns to the occupiers. F he dittri€t not being healthy, is 
thinly inhabited. Excepting the villages, and thefe confift only of 
a few houfes built near the churches, there are hardly any other 
houfés beeeefperied in it; and the inhabitants of thefe. villa- 
ges, are chiefly péople hired to look after live ftock, the owners of 


which moftly live in the neighbouring towns, dr in the upland 
country. In fhort, though Romney Marth is a valuable tract of 
country, 
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country, its real value is not yet afcertained; nor will it be afcer- 
tained till a different fyftem is adopted. Befides the diftri&t ufual- 
ly called Romney Marfh, there are other diftrits contiguous, 
of fimilar foil, and nearly under the fame management. The 
whole may be calculated at 60,000 acres; two-thirds of which 
are employed in breeding, the other third in fattening live ftock— 
chiefly theep. Indeed, from the earlieft period of our hiftory, 
fheep-grazing has been extenfively carried on in Romney Marth 5 
though, as turnips and other winter crops were feldom culti- 
vated, it is plain that fheep could neither be reared nor fattened 
with the fame advantages as in thofe diftri€ts where a differ- 
ent fyftem of management was adopted. Having given thefe ge- 
neral remarks, it is now time to examine more particularly the in- 
formation communicated by Mr Price in the publication. before us. 

The greateft part of the firft chapter is taken up by a ftory that 
has been told times without number. Buffon and others are freely 
quoted, and criticized. Wild fheep and tame fheep.are exhibited 
to afcertain the difference between them. We haftened over this 
ground, and were galloping through the trite defcription of the 
ufes of a fheep, but were arrefted by the foliowing curious ftate- 
ment, p. 12. * After having ferved us for food, the fkin employs 
the feltmonger, and is afterwards fabricated into parchment,’ 
The tafte of the Romney Marth people mutt be very extraordinary, 
owhen the fkin ferves them as food; and the {kill of their felt- 
‘mongers must exceed that of all the chemifts on earth, when they 
can-manufa&ture parchment from excrements. Such is the only 
mode of explaining the fentence. If the author meant fome other 
thing, it is unpardonable in an Englifhman to be unable to exprefs 
himself in his own language, and expofe himfelf to the criticifm of 
Scotfmen. 

In noticing the varieties of fheep, Mr Price obferves, that there 
is no chance of the wild and tame breeds intermixing. That they 
will not probably associate is true; as we often obferve theep of 
the fame variety keeping feparate when introduced among a ftrange 
flock. But, when the fexual appetite is roufed, there is no nice- 
ty: even an Argali tup will nimbly defcend from his rocky paftures, 
to court a greafy Bakewell ewe, ora genteel Royal Merino. 

Speaking of fele€tion, the author obferves—‘ But feleCtion a- 
lone wilt never preferve the form and fhape, if the conftitution be 
injured by ftarvation, perfeveringly perfifted in, as is now the cafe 
in Romney. Marth, especially with the lambs which graze on the 
hills.in winter, and uniformly acquire that form which contti- 
tutes the charaGteriftic of degeneracy.’ Here, we humbly con- 
fefs, we thut the book with fomething like paflion, and exclaimed — 
Is it for this our two guineas are gone? Alas! they are thrown 
» WOL. X. NO. 4o. L} to 
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to the cocks, though many a good dinner they might have pro- 
cured for us. Vile title-page! why did you not inform us that, 
for two guineas, we would be told that the fyftem of manage. 
ment in Romney Marth wasexecrably bad? No wonder that the 
Romney Marth people have nothing bt fkin to eat, when there is 
no flefh on their fheep! Here paflion gave way to pity, and we 
proceeded to open the book, and move on}; and, though one or 
two little interruptions occurred, we had the virtue to proceed 
through nearly fix pages, when we were told ‘ Mr Bakewell has 
faid to them’ (the graziers of Romney Marth), ‘ plough, and raife 
artificial food.’ But they replied—* No: we object to trouble: 
and expenfe.’ Such an anfwer is extremely ridiculous, and war- 
rants us to confider the title-page as a mere impofition. But we 
proceeded to fearch out fome of the author’s opinions, refolving 
to go on quietly, and to check all fretfulnefs. 

In the fecond chapter, it is faid that fheep are * helplefs and 
harmlefs,’ &c.; that they * have an antipathy to a dog, which 
is a {pecies of wolf ;’ that * rams poffefs more courage than ewes 
or wethers ;’ that they are afraid of thunder and fightaing 3 that 
the head is their weapon of offence and defence,—with a good deat 
more of fuch important information. Then come fome hits at the 
Romney Marfh management, and quotations from Daubenton, 
containing the figns of health in theep. After fome loofe, and 
apparently contradi€tory obfervations (owing to imaccuracy of 
expreflion) on the difpofition of fheep to fatten, it is obferved, 
that fheep of a good difpofition muft poffefs certain properties, 
among which are—* that the proper proportion of parts, or make 
of theep, indicates a good or bad difpofition.’ From this fentence, 
one would fuppofe that the author meant, that fhape was of no 
confequence ; becaufe he fays, that the proper proportion indicates 
both good and bad difpofition. Again—* The fandling of the 
theep, free and mellow in its flefh, is a good criterion of a fupe- 
rior difpofition.’ The author certainly meant to fay, that if, on 
handling a fheep, its fleth is felt free and mellow, we may con- 
clude that it has a good difpofition ;’ not that the mere handling 
is a criterion. The explanations afterwards given are éxtremely 
obfcure ; and fhow the author’s fitnefs to manage his fubjeét, by 
identifying the constitution of a fheep with circulation. (p. 41.) 
In mentioning what he calls the quietude of theep, Mr Price 
{peaks of fome being more cade than others. ‘This feems to bea 
provincial term, and quite unintelligible to us. We know that 
even the better fort of people in Kent fpeak bad Engliff, as well 
as the fame clafles in Scotland; but the former are lefs excufable 
in writing it. Probably the famous Jack Cade had fome fheep of 
a peculiar difpofition. We believe he was a Kentifh man. a 
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After having read Culley on Live Stock, the fe€tion on the good 
qualities of fheep did not intereft us much. We meet with fre- 
quent references to the constitution of the soil, where the author 
evidently means the quality of pafture. In fhort, the whole of 
the book feems intended, not to recommend the Romney Marth 
management, but to condemn it. If the author believed that the 
management in the whole kingdom was as bad, he might have 
gained credit by his obfervations. But we have not yet done. 
Going on, we are furprifed to find that a grazier of eminence was 
in the habit of riding on his rams. It is faid, he had * rode the 
Leicefter rams.’ We prefume that the author meant fomething 
about the rams riding, and not the grazier. Nothing remark- 
able occurs, till we reach p. 104, where there is the following 
paragraph. ‘ In my opinion, the beft time for lambing in the 
Marth is about the 1ath April,—an opinion in which the moft ex- 
perienced graziers concur, from having obferved feweft deaths 
happen when this period is chofen. ‘The ewes are, a week or two 
before, ‘ arranged for the riding,’ &c. Although it is clearly fo 
expreffed, it is impoflible that the author can mean to fay, that the 
ewes are put to the rams about the end of March, and drop their 
lambs on the 12th April. In next page, we find again graziers 
riding their ram lambs. 

Chapter third begins with thefe words—‘ The principles of 
lambing.’ Next page, we find the * practice of lambing,’ and 
that the author is not a novice in it. One would imagine from 
this, that lambing was an art or {cience, and that the author was 
aewe! But it seems, that by lambing is meant, a branch of the 
obftetrical art, which being much practifed in the Marth, a great 
lofs of lambs is experienced. From the wretched management 
defcribed in this coftly volume, we are not furprifed that a fe€tion 
on preternatural labour fhould be thought neceflary—efpecially as 
the author is a practitioner. We can hardly get on; conftantly 
meeting with people lambing, which excites our rifibility. We 
find ewes lambing, and a young man lambing for his father, in the 
fame page, (163.) It is a pity that Sir John Sinclair, in his ap- 
probation, did not corre&t the numerous obfcure and ridiculous 
expreflions made ufe of oY Mr Price. 

In chapter fourth, we find © Pra¢tical rules for breeding,’ &c. 
The foil is here again fubftituted for pafture ; and we read of the 
size of an animal being underneath the foil. Let us not fuppofe 
that the animal was buried. Some of the remarks under the fec- 
tion ‘ Management’ are good; but there is fo much obfcurity, 
that it is with fome difficulty the author’s meaning can be difcover~ 
ed. In the defcription of the practice of a bad manager, we find 
the reafon why there is fo much bad management in Romney 
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Marth. The graziers are {tated to be of opinion, that if they have 
brains sufficient to keep them out of the marsh ditches, they have 
plenty to make a grazter. ‘There is.a quettion tated as the title 
of a fection, p. 182, * Are (is) the Leicefter variety of theep to be 
confidered as an improvement of the Romney Marfh breed ?’ 
From this we imagined, that the Leicefter breed was alleged to be 
the Romney Marth breed improved ; but, on reading further, we 
found that the queftion was, Is the Leicefter variety of theep like- 
ly to improve the Marth breed by crofling? The feétion on the 
hnieny of Sheep is very imperfe&t. That on the moft proper 
fize of theep is worthy, as the whole book is, of the attention of 
the Romney Marth grazier. We have a fection entitled, * On 
Sheep Societies,” which is filled with remarks on breeding. In 
cheaper books, tyros in fheep-farming will find as ufeful ones on 
the fame fubject. Indeed, in p. 244, the author acknowledges 
his ignorance of theep-grazing, and does not with his ftatements 
to be depended on. ‘This information will greatly fhorten our la- 
bour, and enable us to keep within our ordinary limits. We haf- 
ten to the feétion, ‘ Practical Remarks on Metnhstedins? but 
find nothing in it, except fome remarks on what happened in the 
year 1805, contained in two pages. A few, but good advices, 
ate given to young graziers in pages 305 & 306. Inchapter tenth, 
there is a propofal for the eftablifhment of a grazing college, which, 
if carried into execution, might, under fuiable management, be 
‘attended with feveral advantages. 

The two laft chapters are on the Difeafes of Sheep. The firlt 
defcribed is called the Blood, which is the fame with the braxy, 
or ficknefs, as it is fometimes named. The whole of what Mr 
‘Hogg urges on that important fubje&t is quoted by Mr Price, 
though certainly it has no connexion with Marfhland management. 
Then comes a quotation from Daubenton on bleeding ; next, there 
is a long account of flurdy, or water in the head; and Mr Hogg 
is again liberally made ufe of : he alfo furnifhes the differtations on 
‘Rot and on Scab. Indeed, moft of the laft hundred pages is bor- 
towed from other people. 

We have now gone through this expenfive volume, and fincere- 
oy ape the lofs of our two guineas. It may perhaps be bene- 
cial in Romnéy Marth, but. probably no hers elle. All the 
ufeful knowledge in it has already been conveyed by other authors, 
who have not buried their information in a mafs of rubbith, The 
book is clumfily and heavily written, and every thing is exprefied 
in a confufed manner. Notwith{tanding it is finely printed on 
‘wove paper, we may affure our readers, who are beginning the 
bufinefs of sheep-farming, that they need not regret that the price 
puts the book out of their reach. Bef 
ore 
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Before clofing the article, we cannot refrain from offering a few 
remarks on the fheep fyftem of Romney Marth, with fome hints 
for its further improvement. Thefe, if candidly examined, may 
= be of fome advantage to the graziers of that valuable dif- 
trict. 

In the first place, the radical defe& of the Romney Marth theep 
hufbandry is a want of winter keep for live ftock ; whence arifes 
a neceflity of wintering lambs, and young ftock, in the upland 
diftrits, where they are often badly fupplied with food, and im- 
perfectly managed. The like circumitance occafions the grazier 
to overftock his paftures in winter, when they ought rather to be 
hained or preferved ; for the eating of grafs land in winter, even 
in a moderate manner, neceffarily retards its growth in the fpring 
feafon. Hence the Marfh farmers are conftantly overftocked in the 
worft, and underftocked in the beft months of the year ; which is 
quite oppofite to the practice of good graziers in other diftricts. 
In fa&t, the prefent Marth fyftem is exaétly the fame with what 
was practifed fome centuries ago, and greatly inferior to that of 
other grazing diftri€ts. The ftock may probably have been im- 
roved, though the method of management continues as formerly. 
at the ftock has been amended, we entertain not the flightett 
doubt ; though, without a larger fupply of winter food, a com- 
plete, or even a fubftantial amendment, is not to be attained. 

In the second place, we remark, that if aration was more gene- 
tally introduced into the diftri€t, and exercifed upon fuch foils as 
are not naturally unfit for tillage, incalculable advantages would 
follow. We by no means recommend any thing like a general in- 
troduction of the plough ; being fully fenfible, that the foil of the 
diftri& is adverfe to extenfive or continued tillage: but were it only 
carried fo far as to furnifh an opportunity for raifing green food, 
we mean turnips, ruta baga, &c. many more theep might be kept, 
and a great deal of more tee gained from a given number, than 
is practicable at the prefent time, when winter keep is so fcarce 
an article. Rich crops of corn might be raifed, in the firft in- 
ftance, at {mall expenfe, and weighty crops of turnips would fol- 
Jow, even though the ground was not manured, to the great bene- 
fit of the occupiers, and the increafed welfare of their numerous 
flocks. Even a partial fupply of turnips would be of immentfe ad- 
vantage. Were fuch a quantity of that root provided as might ferve 
the flocks in the months of February, March, and April, when the 
paftures are fo dull, after being blafted with the winter ttorms, as 
only to afford a {mall fupply of food, and that yielding little nou- 
rifhment, the benefit would be confiderable ; for wether fheep 
might then be regularly provided for the butcher, the ewes preferv- 
ed in good condition for bringing forth healthy and fat lambs, 
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thefe, never being ftinted of food, would foon be ready for the 
butcher, from whom a better price might be obtained in the 
end of May, than what is now got at the conclufion of the 
grafs feafon. But before aration can be exercifed in a. judicious 
way, or turnips raifed to a fufficient extent, the furface and fubfoil 
muft be properly drained. The open drains and ditches, which in- 
terfe&t the country, muft be kept quite clean, fo as the water from 
covered drains and headland furrows may be carried off without 
the flighteft interruption. In a word, it is quite praéticable te 
introduce the plough, and raife winter crops, in a confiderable 
part of Romney Marth. Perhaps the management recommended 
would, in the firft inftance, be attended with fome trouble and ex- 
penfe ; but thofe who negle& improvements for no better reafon 
than that they are attended with trouble and expenfe, can, neither 
in Romney Marth, nor any where elfe, be characterized as good 
farmers. 

In the third place; we are not quite fure that Romney Marth 
can be fo profitably employed in rearing as in fattening fheep. It 
is a maxim with us, that a breeding farm ought never to be the 
fattening one, excépt in fo far as refpeéts the crop of lambs, which 
can hardly be viewed as an exception. Breeding may be carried on 
upon every foil and in every fituation ; whereas feeding in perfection 
can only be executed upon good foils ; thofe of a different defcription, 
feldom making the farmer a fuitable return for the grafs confumed 
by the animals attempted to be’fed upon them. Hence, in all rich 
grazing diftri€ts, it is more profitable to purchafe itock annually, 
or when wanted, than to breed the animals; becaufe both cattle 
and fheep can be reared at lefs expenfe upon inferior foils. Un- 
der fuch circumftances, it is alfo cuftomary to fell live ftock to the 
butcher the moment it is fattened, rarely holding any on,eyen lambs, 
longer than the time required to fatten them. Thofe who manage 
in this manner, purchafe ewes annually, fay about Michaelmas ; 
keep them well throughout winter and fpring, efpecially a fortnight 
before lambing time ; fell the lambs to the butcher, when about 
two months old or fo, and the ewes in the courfe of fummer, af- 
ter being fattened. Wether fheep are purchafed and managed 
fomething in a fimilar manner; only the time of purchafing is re- 
gulated by the flate of the markets and condition of the paftures. 
According to thefe methods, the occupier of rich grafs will be bet- 
ter paid than if he kept a regular breeding flock ; whilft lefs capi- 
tal ftock will fuffice for carrying on his bufinefs, and lefs rifk of 
lofies in the flock will be hazarded. Befides, a fyftem fuch as the 
one recommended, is more confonant with the general intereft of 
the country than its oppofite ; therefore, on that account, merits 
our countenance and fupport. The uplands, and inferior foils, ac- 
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cording to the meafures we have fuggefted, are left to breed ani- 
mals, . ¢. cattle and fheep; whilft the rich low country diftri€ts 
are referved for feeding and preparing them for the fhambles. 

E. & N. 
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A Treatise on the Diseases and Management of Sheep, with Intro- 
ductory Remarks on their Anatomical Structure ; and an Appen- 
dix, containing Documents exhibiting the Value of the Merino 
Breed of Sheep, and their Progress in Scotland. By Sir George 
Stewart Mackenzie, Bart. pp. 180. Edinburgh, Conftable and 
Co. 1809. 


In the introduétion to the Scots Farmer, a periodical work, pub- 
lifthed at Edinburgh in 1773 and 1774, the editor, {peaking of the 
aid which might be expected from the tenantry of Scotland in car- 
rying on fuch a work, fays, they are undoubtedly poffeffed of a 
number of faéts not generally known; and the management of sheep 
és all their own.’ Though this very probably was the cafe at the 
period when the Scots Farmer was publifhed, yet it is unqueftion- 
ably true, that men of fcience and obfervation have for feveral 
years paft turned their attention to fheep hufbandry, confidering it 
as a moft important branch of rural economics. The celebrated 
Mr Culley led the way. Sir John Sinclair and the Britith Wool 
Society followed his fteps. ‘Che Highland Society alfo accumu- 
Jated a large ftore of valuable information concerning the manage- 
ment and difeafes of theep; and we are now favoured by one of 
their moft active members with a practical treatife on the like fub- 
jets. From thefe circumftances it may clearly be inferred, that an 
intimate acquaintance with fheep hufbandry is now f{pread amongft 
rural practitioners in every quarter; and that the knowledge, 
neceffary for managing and treating that branch of ftock, is not 
confined to fhepherds and farmers, as it was in former times, 
Hence ufeful improvement, not only in the feleétion of proper 
breeds, but alfo in the mode of treating them when difeafed, may 
foon follow, to the great benefit of the public, and the advantage 
of thofe concerned in the rearing and feeding of fheep. 

Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, well known as a gentleman of ac- 
tive mind, being, from the nature of his landed property, much inte- 
refted in theep hufbandry, turned his attention, at.an early period, to 
that important fubje&t; and, in the treatife which we are now to ex- 
amine, furnifhes fheep farmers with much information concerning 
the difeafes to which fheep are liable, and the moft appropriate re- 
medies when they are difeafed. The obje&s of this work, how- 
ever, will be beft learned from his previous addrefs to the Northern 
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Affociation ; a part of which fhall be given in the firft place, and 
other paflages fhall afterwards be extradted, fo as our readers may 
be enabled, in fome degree, to eftimate the merits of this ufeful and 
practical publication. 

‘ I had some thoughts of executing this work several years ago, 
but relinquished them on my not finding any of my medical friends 
sufficiently disengaged to assist me in the dissections which I thought 
necessary. In the mean time, on the suggestion of my learned and 
worthy friend Dr Coventry, I took advantage of my being Convener 
of the Prize Committee of the Highland Society, and proposed the 
premium which called forth many valuable essays on the diseases of 
sheep, which, after having been compressed into one memoir by Dr 
Duncan, junior, have been published in the Transactions of the So- 
ciety. Having perused that memoir, I was fully convinced, that a 
more intimate knowledge of the anatomy of sheep than seemed to 
be possessed by the authors of the essays, who were not medical 
practitioners, was necessary, before any regular system could be form- 
ed for preventing and curing the diseases to which these useful ani- 
mals are liable. I, therefore, lately made another attempt to obtain 
the assistance of a person well qualified for the task; and it gives 
me great pleasure in informing you, that Mr James Wardrop, whose 
abilities are too well known to require any eulogium from me, has 
kindly afforded me the assistance I required. To him yon are in- 
debted for the first part of this volume. The rest did not require 
much habour ; and, as far as my scanty knowledge of medicine and 
surgery has enabled me, I have endeavoured to execute the task I as- 
signed to myself, with brevity and distinctness. ‘The anatomical ob- 
servations are, purposely, very general ; but, it is hoped, sufficient to 
give a correct idea of the different parts most essential to life. Had 
the observations been more minute, they might have appeared tedi- 
ous, and probably have deterred those for whom this volume is chief- 
ly intended, from entering at all on a study which is of more import- 
ance to sheep farmers than is generally allowed. 

* Owing to the very extensive ranges which sheep are permitted to 
have on large farms, it is difficult to discover a sickly animal before 
its disorder has made so much progress as to render every attempt 
to remove it quite unavailing. On that account, it becomes of very 
great importance to feed and manage sheep in such a manner as to 
expose them in the least possible degree to any thing which might 
injure their health. But before we can prevent diseases, we must un- 
derstand their nature. We have not yet arrived at a sufficient degree 
of knowledge for enabling us to distinguish the diseases of sheep 
with accuracy, or to trace them to their origin. Thousands of these 
animals have been opened after death ; but although we haye been 
told, that the liver, the stomach, or other viscera, have been affected, 
we find the appearances of the parts indiscriminately and arbitrarily 
referred to ‘the disease under which the animal was presupposed to 
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have been suffering. Unless there has been a careful observation of 
the symptoms by which an animal has betrayed an inward com- 
plaint, an examination of the appearances which present themselves 
on dissection is almost useless. Before we can accurately discover 
the nature of any disease, we must observe the early, intermediate, 
and last symptoms, and then search for the cause by dissection. It 
will be necessary too to kill some animals labouring under the first 
symptoms, in order that the situation of their cause may be disco- 
vered. When we are told, that the general appearance of the body 
of a sheep which died of brary, was that of an inflamed, or mortified 
mass, we are not conducted to the original seat of the disease. 
While one person insists that an affection of the liver is the cause of 
the rot, and another maintains that that malady originates in the 
lungs, we are not satisfied. Sometimes both the liver and the lungs 
are found to have been affected, and then we are still farther front 
the object of our search. 

‘ By knowing the functions of the different organs, and their con: 
nexion with various parts of the body, we may sometimes discover 
that some apparently very trifling circumstance may have been the 
cause of the most formidable diseases. Whilst those who have the 
best opportunities of observing sheep, are ignorant of the uses and 
actions of the different parts of their bodies, we cannot expect ta 
make much progress in acquiring knowledge of the causes of the va- 
rious diseases to which these animals are subject. In the manage+ 
ment of horses, we see the beneficial effects which have followed a 
display of their anatomical structure; and almost every groom can 
tell the causes of any particular symptom of disease. I have hum- 
bly endeavoured to pave the way for shepherds to acquire a com- 
petent knowledge of the structure and uses of the most important 

arts of the animal in whose health they are so much interested ; and 
trust that others, who have more opportunities, and are more skil- 
ful, will follow up the subject, and collect such facts and observa- 
tions as will enable us to manage our flocks without having recourse 
to the assistance of vulgar prejudice. . 

‘ My friend Dr Duncan is right when he prefers good manage- 
ment to doctoring ; but, to arrive at that, we must be able to under- 
stand the causes of what we wish to avoid.’ _p. iv.—vii. 

‘The First Part of the work gives a correct view of the Anatomy 
of Sheep, without which, every attempt to prescribe remedies for 
diseases to which the animals are liable, would have been but 
groping in the dark, and prescribing at random. ‘The Organs of 
Digestion are first explained ; and two plates are given of the Sto- 
mach and Intestines, which must prove beneficial to those who 
have not dissected sheep, or patiently investigated the different 
parts of the animal. The contents of the Chest, or Thorax, are 
next described. An account of the Lungs follows, which is 
succeeded by a minute description of the Brain and Nerves, con- 
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cerning which, a plate is also presented. The last section is on 
the Teeth of Sheep; and what is stated may be of some use to 
our readers, at least to those who are only entering upon sheep 
farming. 

* The age of a sheep may be known by examining the teeth on 
the fore part of the under jaw. They are eight in number, and ap- 

r during the first year, and are all small in size, and pointed. 
n the second year, the two middle ones fall out, and their place is 
supplied by two new teeth, which are easily distinguised by their 
being of a larger size. In the third year, two other pointed teeth, 
one from each side, are replaced by two large ones, in such a man- 
ner that there are four large teeth in the middle, and two pointed 
ones oneach side. In the fourth year, the large teeth are six in 
number, and only two pointed ones remain, one at each end of the 


in the fifth year, the remaining pointed teeth fall out, and are 
replaced, so that the whole set are large. In the sixth year, the whole 
front teeth begin to be worn, by being constantly rubbed one against 
another. In the seventh and eighth years, and sometimes sooner, 
some of the front teeth fall out, or are broken.’ p. 21, 22. 

The Second Part is on Wounds, &c.; which, being of a gene- 
ral nature, shall be passed over. With regard to Bleeding, we 
have some useful information. Probably this operation is too 
much neglected when sheep are diseased ; and under this impres- 
sion, the author’s directions shall be extracted. 

* This operation is most conveniently performed on a large vein, 
‘whose branches are spread over the face of the sheep. The vein 
may be felt distinctly coming from the neck, and passing over the 
edge of the lower jaw to the cheek, about two inches from the cor- 
ner or angle of the jaw, or opposite to the third of the grinding 
teeth. When the operation is to be performed, the sheep is to be 
held between the limbs of the operator, and the croup placed against 
a wall, to prevent the animal from recoiling : the left hand is to be 
placed under the head, and the under jaw grasped in such a manner, 
that the fingers come upon the right side of the jaw, so as to press 
upon the vein, a little below where it is intended to be opened. By 
thus pressing on the vein, the flow of blood is prevented beyond the 
place where the pressure is applied ; and the blood, consequently, 
can find no other course but through the artificial opening about to 
be made. The operator, with the lancet or knife, opens the vem by 
making an incison obliquely across it at the place where the trunk is 
largest, and where it is most distinctly felt through the skin. The 
pblique direction of the cut, is found to answer better than either 
one made directly along the course of the vein, or one across it. 
While introducing the instrument, it is of great consequence to keep 
the vein from rolling under the skin, and escaping from the point ; 
this is best accomplished by making the incision close to the point ie 
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the finger which presses upon the vein. In diseases of the head ree 
quiring bleeding, and in particular inflammations of the eyes, it is 
most advisable to open the vein of the cheek ; but in diseases of o- 
ther parts, blood may also be procured from @ large vein that runs 
along the fore leg. ‘This vein passes from the foot along the back 
part of the leg to the ham, and then goes obliquely over to the fore 

art of the limb. Itis-nearest the surface, and sufficiently large, a 
fittle above the knee, and may, at this place, be easily opened. The 
operation may be best performed by securing the other three feet of 
the animal ; and the operator, by grasping the limb above the place 
where the vein is to be opened, causes it to swell, and after it is dis- 
tinctly felt, makes an incision in the manner recommended when the 
vein of the cheek is to be opened.’ p. 34—36. 

The Sturdy, or Water in the Head, is well known to be gene- 
rally fatal. Hence we were anxious to see how our author would 
treat of it. We have never seen Mr Hogg’s remedy tried, there- 
fore cannot offer an opinion on it ; though certainly his authority 
is of considerable weight, therefore not to be disregarded. 

¢ The cause of one species of sturdy has been already mentioned. 
The collection of water in the ventricle of the brain is deemed an 
incurable disease, and probably is so. The other, and most com- 
mon, species of the disease, arises from animalcule, called hydatids, 
In this case the water is contained in cysts, or bags, unconnected 
with the brain, on which, however, if not prevented, it acts fatally 
by pressure. It would appear too, that a long continuation of the 
pressure occasions part of the brain to be completely disorganized, 
and converted into a substance, the examination of which may af- 
ford some instructiye hints to anatomists, but which is foreign to our 
present purpose. 

* Very soon after water has begun to collect, either in the ventricles 
or cysts, the animal subjected to the disease shows evident and deci- 
sive symptoms. It frequently starts, looks giddy and confused, and 
as if at a loss what to do. It retires from the rest of the flock, and 
sometimes exhibits a very affecting spectacle of misery. 

‘ Various methods of relieving the pressure on the brain have 
been proposed ; and when put in practice by skilful and patient 
hands, most of them have succeeded. It would be superfluous tq 
enumerate and describe them all, as a method has been found of per- 
forating the cyst, which has succeeded perfectly in numberless instan- 
ces; and which, from the ease with which it may be performed, very 
strongly recommends itself. Yet the operation is one which, from 
reasoning on the peculiar delicacy of the brain, never would have 
been advised. We are indebted for it, it would appear, to Mr James 
Hogg, who tried the experiment, to rid himself of trouble, while a 
herd boy, He laid hold of every sturdied sheep which came in his 
way, and (being employed in knitting stockings) he thrust one of 
his wires up the animal’s nose, and forced it through the skull _ 
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the brain. In those cases in which wiring proves fatal, it is probable 
that the instrument does not reach the cyst. There may, indeed, be 
some portions of the brain more delicate than others ; and, on the 
whole, however general the success of this operation may be, it must 
be considered as hazardous. Desperate diseases, however, require 
desperate remedies. 

_ © The more delicate and nice operations of trepan, and extraction 
of the cyst, are fit to be in the hands of skilful surgeons. But with 
ordinary servants, the bungling of either, which would be fatal, 
would occur so frequently, that only the simple operation of wiring 
shall be described by the explanation of plate 4th, (which see.) 

* An anatomist may make many interesting discoveries, while at- 
tending to the disease, and the effects of the operation. That in al- 
most every case part of the brain is displaced and destroyed, has 
been ascertained. If it shall be found, that, in animals which reco- 
ver, the brain is reproduced, so as to fill up the space which had 
been occupied by the cyst, the fact will be curious and important.’ 
p- 41—43. 

The Third Part treats of Diseases, namely, 1. Red Water ; 
for which bleeding is very properly recommended. 2. The Ery- 
sipelas, or Wild Fire. %. Scab, or Itch, which shall afterwards 
be noticed. 4. The Leg Evil, or Black Leg. 5. Maggots. 6. 
Sore Nipple. 7. Foot Rot; on which disease, a memoir, by Mr 
Pictet, is given ; though too long for insertion at this time. But 
as it appears to contain interesting information, we shall present 
it entire in our next Number. 8. Rot. Here Sir George Mac- 
kenzie combats the opinion of Mr Hogg, who maintains, and we 
think with some truth, that the rot is caused by a sudden fall in 
condition. 9. Sickness, or Braxy. 10. Diarrhoea. 11. Dysen- 
tery. 12. Pinding, a disease to which lambs are subject. 13. 
Staggers. 14. Jaundice. ‘ 

Having barely noticed the different diseases to which sheep are 
liable, we return to the one called Scab, or Itch; and shall pre- 
sent Sir George’s opinion on that subject. 

* This infectious, troublesome, and destructive disease is well 
known. It seldom appears among sheep which have been smeared ; 
and when it does, it proceeds, most probably, from the touch of a 
diseased animal, of a stone, or a tree, or paling, on which scabbed 
sheep have rubbed themselves. A sheep is never, even slightly, af- 
fected, but it proceeds to scratch itself, and to rub its sides and but- 
tocks against every thing it meets. As soon as the disease is disco- 
vered, the whole flock among which the scabbed animal has been 
pasturing, should be carefully examined ; and every one which has 
an appearance of being fretted on the skin, must be takes away to 
be cured. Several ointments have been proposed for the cure of this 
disease ; and that of Sir Joseph Banks seems to have been most ap- 
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"proved of. His prescription, however, can only be made by an a 
pothecary, a personage not always at hand, and who may not al- 
ways have sheep ointment ready when wanted. Every apothecary 
has abundance of mercurial ointment at all times ; and if a shepherd 
purchases a quantity of it to keep by him, with a little oil of turpen- 
tine, he may always have it in his power to make up ointment when 
he requires it, and of such a degree of strength as he may judge 
roper. 
* The following directions may be found useful. 
Take of strong mercurial ointment, 4 lib. 

oil of turpentine, - 4 pint, Eng. 
é; hog’s lard, tallow, or butter 4 lib. 
Melt the hog’s lard, or butter; allow them to settle, and pour off 
the clear liquid ; then add the mercurial ointment, stirring the whole 
well, till it be melted and incorporated, and then add the oil of tur- 
pentine. Keep ae the mixture for a minute or two, that the 
mercury may be completely mixed, and then pour the whole into some 
shallow vessels, that the ointment may cool quickly. If the mercury 
should appear to have sunk when the ointment is cold, it may be 
rubbed a little with a smooth flat stick, on a plate. But there will 
seldom be any occasion for this, if the process be well managed. 
A very effectual, and a much cheaper ointment, may be made as 
follows. 

Take of corrosive sublimate . . . 8 oz. 

train oil 6 gallons, Eng. 

rosin, (black or yellow). 2 lib. 

tallow 2 lib. 
Let the corrosive sublimate be reduced to a fine powder, and mixed 
with a portion of the oil. The resin, tallow, and remainder of the 
oil, are to be melted together over the fire, and the sublimate after. 
wards added. 

‘ If this mixture should be thought too thin, the proportion of oil 
may be diminished, and that of the tallow increased. Were one or 
two pounds of powdered white hellebore to be added, it would im- 
prove both the consistence and efficacy of the ointment. One pound 
of sublimate, at 10s., will, in this way, go as far as 50 pounds of 
mercurial ointment, at 3s. ; 

‘ If the wool be not taken off, either of these ointments, or that 
of Sir Joseph Banks, is to be laid on, in the same manner as smear- 
ing stuff, beginning with a line along the back ; one is to be laid on 
each side, and one down each leg. The neck, inside of the thighs, 
‘and belly, should have a share. In every case, however, the wool 
should be shorn, except during very cold weather, and the animal 
washed and brushed with soap and water, before the application of 
the ointment, which may now be applied all over the body. The 
mercury will have more effect, and less of the ointment will serve, 
when all filth and loose scabs have been removed by the washing. 
What is recommended in another part of this*werk, viz. anointin 
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the sheep after being shorn, will be found a very effectual means of 
warding off the scab, and every disease of the skin.’ p. 46—49. 

The Fourth Part is on the Management of Sheep in which Sir 
George gives us much interesting information ; though our limits 
will not allow more being done than merely mentioning the 
heads of it. He recommends good shelter, which undoubtedly 
is highly necessary ; speaks of the danger from snow-drifts, in 
winter storms, and mentions how it may be avoided ; shows that 
rain is not hurtful to sheep in summer,—and not much even in 
winter, providing they are in a good habit of body, and well fed ; 
points out the evil from flies in warm weather, and prescribes a 
remedy ; gives salutary advices about feeding sheep, and recom- 
mends, that the neighbourhood of stinking pools of water should 
be avoided ; directs how smearing, or salving, should be execut- 
ed ; and judiciously advises a larger mixture of butter with tar 
than commonly used. As to washing wool, Sir George thinks it 
may be delayed till the fleece is clipped, and mentions a plan 
for that purpose. Shearing, or clipping, is then noticed ; which 
operation, he thinks, is generally performed by common shep- 
herds in a slovenly manner. 

We are afraid that Sir George’s plan for killing foxes, will not 
be highly relished by those patriotic gentlemen who keep horses 
and hounds, at great expense, for no better reason than to procure 
the destruction of these noxious animals. The plan, however, 
seems well entitled to consideration. 

‘ Notwithstanding the very great losses which are annually expe- 
rienced from the ravages of foxes, eagles, and other birds, little in- 
genuity has been exerted to devise means of destroying them. It 
would be better for sheep-farmers to have fox-catchers than forx- 
hunters ; and with very little trouble, every one of their shepherds 
may be made much more useful in destroying those animals than the 
ordinary fox-hunters, and that without interfering with their attend- 
ance on the flocks ;—nothing more is required than to put the means 
into their power, and to hold out some reward proportioned to their 
success. 

* Various pit-falls might be contrived for taking foxes ; but poison 
is the most effectual instrument of destruction, when properly em- 
ployed, both for foxes and birds of prey. Of. the different poisons 
used for killing vermin, arsenic and corrosive sublimate are the most 
‘powerful. Whoever chooses to adopt the following method of using 
them, will not probably have any cause for seeking a better one. 

‘ Take the carcase of a sheep, and having removed the skin, fasten 
it to the ground in some open place, with the back uppermost. 
Make cross incisions into the fleshy parts, so that the squares made 
by the cuts do not exceed an inch and a half. Separate each piece 
nearly from the bone, but not altogether. Then make one or two 
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punctures with a pen-knife, an inch and a half deep into each piece, 
and fill them nearly full of a mixture of equal parts of corrosive 
sublimate and arsenic, previously made into a paste with honey. 
Put all the squares into their natural position, and leave the place. 

* When a fox, or an eagle, or a parcel of ravens, or crows, ate 
tack the carcase, they al ant find much difficulty in tearing off the 
flesh ; and in the hurry of competition for the largest share, they 
will gobble up the poisoned pieces entire, and soon die. When a 
carcase is poisoned without cutting it as here directed, the poison is 
apt to be lost while the animals are employed in tearing off the flesh. 
By fastening the carcase to the ground, the pieces of flesh will come 
easily off. 

* Should the shepherd be anxious to catch the animals, let him 
fasten a good strong fish-hook of a moderate size in each piece of 
flesh, which must, in this case, be entirely separated from the bone, 
and need not be poisoned. By fastening the hooks to the ribs of the 
carcase by means of strong wire, both foxes and eagles may be 
caught. The common ibe basi will answer very well, but a much 
smaller size will do for birds. Shepherds must take care to keep 
their dogs out of the way ; but if any strange cur should be prowl- 
ing about in search of a lamb, or a leg of mutton, and stumble upon 
the baits, he will meet the fate he deserves. It will be proper to se- 
lect, for the baits, places where sheep do not feed, such as bare moss, 
or gravel, or some banks at the sides of streams.’ p. 116—118. 

n account of Sheep Medicines is next communicated, which 
is followed by an explanation of the several plates, given in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

he Appendix contains various papers concerning the Merino 
breed of sheep, which we have not room to notice. Upon the 
whole, Sir George Stewart Mackenzie is well entitled to the 
thanks of the public for devoting his leisure time to the investiga- 
tion of subjects confessedly of the highest importance to the agri- 
culture and commerce of the British empire. Of all our domes- 
tic animals, the sheep, in every point of view, is entitled to the 
highest preference; and a very small improvement of fleece, or 
carcase, would add millions to the national property, besides in- 
creasing the stock of human food, and benefiting the staple ma- 
nufacture of Britain in an incalculable degree. We repeat, that 
Sir George Mackenzie deserves well of the public, for the trou- 
ble he has taken at this time, and hope that he will not lose sight 
of the important matters discussed in this volume; on the con- 
trary, that his endeavours will constantly be exerted to benefit the 
husbandry of Britain, and to promote improvement in one of its 
most valuable branches, N. 


General 
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General View of the Agriculture of the County of Berwick, with 
- Observations on the Means of its Improvement, drawn up for 
: the Consideration of the Board of Agriculture, and brought 
_ down to the end of \808 ; with several Plates. By Robert Kerr, 
~ F.R. S. & A. S. E. Farmer at Ayton, in Berwickthire. Lon- 
* don, Philips. Edinburgh, Conftable & Co., and’T. Bryce & Co, 
Archer, Dublin. pp- 504. and a large Appendix. 1809. 


_. TuHoucx the county of Berwick, or, more properly {peaking, 
that part of it called the. Merse, has, for many years, been a 
dered as holding out a pattern of good hufbandry, yet, it is well 
known, that the diftri€t of Eaft Lothian was broaght into a culti- 
‘vated ftate at an earlier period; and that every branch of hul- 
bandry, carried on by the difciples of the old {chool, was much 
more completely executed in the latter, than in the former dif- 
trict. -Reafons for the flow progrefs of rural art in Berwick- 
hire may be eafily afligned. Property of every defcription was 
held under an infecure tenure, till both fides of the Tweed came 
under the government of one Sovereign. Even after the acceflion 
of James VI. to the throne of England, a long interval prevailed 
before former habits were removed, and induftry introduced a- 
‘mongft the Borderers. At the union of the two nations, agricul- 
ture was Only partially and feebly executed in Berwickthire; and 
§t was not fooner than 1750, that rural art began to rear its head 
in the diftri€t under confideration. 

Notwithftanding that agriculture was brought mote early into a 
‘comparatively perfeét ftate in Eaft Lothian than in Berwickshire, 
yet, it is equally certain, that moft of the moderm improvements 
were fuccefsfully attempted in the laft mentioned county, before 
they got any thing like a firm footing in the other.’ ‘Lime’and marl 
were the bafis of Berwickthire hufbandry, when improvements 
‘were fet about ; and‘owing, in fome meafure, ‘to the frethnefs of 
the foil, thefe calcareous articles were ufed with fingular advan- 
tage. Again, the management of ive {tock being ‘well known ‘in 
Berwickthire, its farmers were influenced to cultivate turnips and 
rates to a great extent, and, in fhort, to follow the alternate 

yftem of hufbandry more effectually than their neighbours, whofe 
attention, was in fome meafure devoted to the culture of corn. 
Qwing to thefe circumftances, the hufbandry of Berwickthire 
Tanids at this time high in the agricultural fcale; and. very fortu- 
nately the defcription of it has been entrafted to a gentleman emi- 
nently qualified for exeeuting the tafk, a8 may appear from the 
following account of his labours. mathe 

Berwickthire is fituated in the fouth-eaft corner of Scotland, 
dying.@ong the German Ocean, and the north-eaft border of — 
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land. Accordirig to the authority df Mr Blackadder, an eminent 
landfurveyor, the total extent of the county is 290,000 Englith fta- 
tute acres, whereof about 114,000, in the lower diftriéts, are im- 
proved, or improveable, and about 175,000 of hill land in Lauder- 
dale and Lamimermuir, part of which is alfo improved. The cli- 
mate, comparatively {peaking, is dry ; and, though the preceding re- 
porters reprefent it as unfriendly to agriculture, we are inclined to 
think with Mr Kerr, * that as the whole lower diftri€t, generally 
{peaking, ripens its grain crops as perfectly, and very nearly as 
early as any part 3 Britain north of the Humber, the climate 
cannot be a bad one.’ Every variety of foil is to be found within 
the county; and, along the banks of Tweed, Whittadder and 
Blackadder, there are extenfive tracts of fine deep loam, but none 
of a chalky or calcareous nature. 

In the fe€tion upon foils, Mr Kerr gives fome obfervations wor- 
thy of the attention of our readers. 

* A peculiar kind of soil occurs in many places, which is apt to 
deceive even experienced agriculturists, having a fine free appear- 
ance, and often of considerable depth, but wanting consistency or 
tenacity ; in other words, not having a sufficient admixture of clay 
in its composition to enable it to retain manure or moisture. This 
soil is provincially termed deaf, and is almost entirely composed of 
finely pulverized sand of various shades of brown,—sometimes, espe- 
cially when wet, almost black, like fine garden mould. This is most 
extremely infertile, and very speedily cleneni or consumes muck, or 
farm-yard manure. Under superior management, it may be brought 
to carry tolerable crops of turnips and grass; but the grain crops 
upon it are invariably false in the ear, and its "ame is extremely liable 
to become quite dry, as if burnt up, in droughts of any endurance. 

On the suggestion of an eminent agriculturist, it may be proper 
to mention, that the texture of the last described soil might be com- 
pletely altered, and most materially ameliorated, by the application 
of a sufficient quantity of clay marl, which would ensure its future 
fertility. Yet, in general, little of that valuable substance is pro- 
curable in the immediate neighbourhood of such soils; and to carry 
the necessary quantity of clay marl from any. considerable distance, 
would be attended by an expense which could not be warranted by 
almost any degree of amelioration. 

‘ In every quarter of the county, moors occur of greater or less 
extent, from several thousand acres to patches of two or three acres, 
and even considerably less than an acre. In the low country, these 
are usually on the flat tops of the isolated or detached hills, but are 
often-interspersed among the vale lands. They are composed of va- 
rious kinds of soil ; for the term moor is extremely vague in its use 
and signification. Some are of a thin poor clay, upon a bad till 
boteom ; others of a thin surface of peat moss, wasted to a’ kind of 
black light ‘earthy often mixed with sand,: upon a subsoil of impervi- 
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ous till, or a compacted clayey sand, apparently ferruginous, like a 
bad species of sandstone not perfectly lapidified. This peculiar spe- 
cies of subsoil is provincially called Moor-band, and, like the coarse 
clay or till bottom, is absolutely impervious to water; hence, the 
thin superincumbent peat soil is a soft mortar in wet weather, and 
becomes sterily dry in droughts of the most moderate continuance. 

* Another kind of soil called dry moor, found in many places, is 
composed of a thin sandy, or gravel soil, upon a free bottom. This 
is susceptible of cultivation and improvement, and is lessening every 
where by that means, where not too elevated on the Lammermoor 
hills, to defray the expense. When improved, this becomes a turnip 
soil. 

* The hills of Lauderdale and Lammermoor are usually denomi- 
nated the moors, and, where unimproved, are partly covered by sound 
short natural grass, forming excellent hill pasture for sheep, that are 
sufficiently active and hardy for such exposed situations. Where of 
sufficient depth of soil, and not in too high elevations, these may be 
improved into tolerable turnip soil, and very much ameliorated as 
pasture land; and extensive tracts of this kind of moor have been 
so improved, or actually are uader a course of improvement, 

* Other moor or hill lands are productive of a rank coarse grass, 
intermingled with various species of rushes, rally called bents 
and sprats, and with other marsh plants, whi ale tolerably good 
summer pasture for small black cattle. By judicious draining, and 
other means of improvement, the herbage of this kind of moor may 
be much amended, and even converted to healthy sheep pasture, or, 
by means of irrigation, might be made productive of hay, where 
that improving process is practicable. 

‘ Large extents upon the hills or moors are overgrown with heath, 
provincially named heather, guast the heath plant ; and some by furze 
or gorse, provincially called whins. The value or fertility of such 
lands may be generally assumed as in direct proportion to the vi- 
pe with which these plants grow. Hence, wherever they vegetate 

uxuriantly, improvement may very reasonably be expected to an- 
swer ; and, on the contrary, where these are stinted and scanty in 
their growth, the soil may be considered as too barren to repay the. 
expenses of cultivation. Broom is a sure indication of a dry sandy 
soil, and sound free bottom; and where this plant grows tall, thick, 
and strong, if other circumstances are favourable, the soit may al- 
most certainly be improved into tolerably good turnip and grass 
land. Ferns, like broom, affect deep dry soil, upon a sound baot- 
tom, and may therefore be considered an indication, that the place 
of their vigorous growth is worthy of attention. 

* After judicious improvement: upon tolerably good soil, heather 
never returns, unless the vegetative powers of the. soil have been ex+ 
hausted by ever-cropping. . But, after the most perfectly devised 
and well executed system-of improvement, when:land which fermer- 
ly carried whins er bream is laid: dawn te grass, the:'seeds ‘of these. 
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shrubs, remaining in the soil, are sure to vegetate, and to become 
troublesome. If left to themselves, they will soon again usurp the 
soil, even more abundantly than before it was cultivated and im- 

roved. But constant attention to pull up the seedling plants by 
Fand, after rainy weather, when the soil is thoroughly drenched and 
quite tender, will completely eradicate these plants in a few years, 
and at a moderate expense,—so long only, however, as the land re- 
mains in grass. When broken up again for tillage, the seeds of these 
shrubs, which stifl remain in the soil, and are again brought within 
the vegetative influence of the sun and air, and weather, will now 
grow ; and it will require the repetition of similar attentions, to pre- 
vent these new seedlings from usurping possession of the soil, in ex- 
clusion of the cultivated herbage. A long continued series of good 
tillage husbandry is necessary for effectually eradicating these shies 
from land in which they have largely shed their almost imperishable 
seeds ; imperishable in any known length of time, while buried in 
the soil, below the vivifying influences of the sun and air, but uni- 
formly vegetating whenever these influences reach them, in conse: 
quence of turning them up by the plough.’ p. 31—35. 

After describing the state of property, Mr Kerr offers the fol- 
lowing judicious observations. 

‘ Many of the landed gentlemen reside upon their estates, either 
principally, or at least occasionally, and cultivate a portion of their 
own lands for conveniently supplying their families and stables; 
Some even pursue the practice of agriculture extensively, with great 
spirit and judgment. There cannot certainly be a more rational, or 
more continually varying and amusing occupation of time, for the 
retirement of a country gentleman, than the detailed superintendance 
of agricultural pursuits, united with attention to the improvement 
and embellishment of his estate, by enclosing and planting. With- 
out this healthful and interesting employment, a man of keen mind 
and independent. fortune, residing in the country, must resort to the 
less rational amusements of hunting and shooting, or to the dull pur- 
suits.of angling, to occupy his vacant time. 

* A considerable number of farmers in this county have become 
proprietors of respectable estates, acquired by their own, or their fa- 
thers’ successful and enlightened industry ; and they still continue to 
exert upon their own lands, and on farms belonging to other pro- 
prietors, the same unremitting judicious attentions, by which they, 
and many of their brethren, have realized handsome independences. 
Indeed farming, at least in this and other improved districts, is not 
now to be carried on, either for the ,interest of landlord or tenant; 
unless with the command of a respectable capital, and directed by 
ingenious and persevering industry. 

‘ It has been reported of a great landed proprietor in a distant 
county, that he expressed high indignation on hearing that one of his 


tenants had..bought a | estate ; supposing, doubtless, that. on: 
such.6ccasions the tenantfy must have enjoyed profits from their pos- 
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sessions, which, under other circumstances of management, might 
have gone into the coffers of their landlords. But our more enlight- 
ened Berwickshire proprietors know well, were their tenantry to have 
insecure holdings, and to be always racked to the utmost possible 
payment, they could neither improve their farms, nor acquire any 
opulence, and consequently could not give large advances of rent 
upon every successive lease, to enrich their landlords. Were it pos- 
sible to reduce the present affluent and intelligent race of farmers, to 
the miserable situation of our ancient teinders and thirders, or of the 
metayers in many parts of the Continent, instead of thereby adding 
to their own riches, proprietors would reduce themselves to deserved 
beggary, along with their oppressed dependants; and, if universally 
followed, would involve their country in certain ruin. In this re- 
port, the connexion between English landlords and their tenants at 
will, and the consequent necessary imperfection of husbandry, where- 
ever that system prevails, cannot be taken into consideration ; yet it 
may be allowed to say, that such tenantry never can improve the 
land to the utmost, and can never, therefore, afford to pay the full 
rental value for which their possessions would let, under the security 
of leases of reasonable endurance,’ p. 51, 52. 

We do not know the landed proprietor alluded to in the fore- 
going passage ; but, whoever he may be, and whatever may be 
his rank, the justice of Mr Kerr’s observations must be admitted 
by every liberal-minded person, To cultivate arable land, re- 
quires such a large capital stock, that he who farms extensively 
could live decently upon the interest of that stock, without run- 
ning any risk, or undertaking any trouble. Now, when that 
stock is devoted to the cultivation of the soil, its owner is certainly 
entitled to expect some reward for his trouble; and, if active and 
industrious, even to save money, which he may either lay out in 
the purchase of land, or in any other way more agreeable to his 
wishes. And what right has the proprietor of such land to com- 
plain at the success of his tenant? None at all. He has rather 
cause to rejoice at having got a good tenant ;—one who is capa- 
ble of cultivating the land in a sufficient manner ;—one who is 
able to miake good his engagements ;—and, in short, one who 
conjoins patient industry and judicious activity. No estate in 
Britain was ever improved by poor tenants; and as seldom has 
any been injured by tenants of a different description. Besides, 
were the subject viewed in a different light, it might be asked, 
upon what pretence should proprietors feel indignation at the pro- 
sperity of their tenants? Land, like every other commodity, is 
now disposed of for a limited term, at the very highest price it 
will bring in the public market. If the market value of the arti- 
cle increases after the bargain is concluded, is the tenant to be 
blamed for such an alteration? Certainly not. Had — 
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taken a different course, and the value of land been depressed, 
the tenant’s rage might, with equal propriety, and with much 
more réason, have been excited against the proprietor. The one 
may be ruined by a fall in the value of land; whereas the other, 
from the nature of our laws, is always sure of receiving the sum 
stipulated, if it can be found upon the premises ; consequently 
can never suffer a material loss, even though the tenant may be 
ruined and beggared. 

Speaking of the Property-tax, Mr Kerr favours us with se- 
veral just and appropriate remarks on the consequences of that 
tax to the tenantry of Scotland. Were tenants actually in 
possession of the income for which they are rated, few would 
complain at being assessed one tenth thereof in support of the 
public service ; but, as income is rarely drawn from land equal 
to one half of rent; and as, in numberless cases, especially in 
the first years of a lease, it is morally impossible that income 
can be derived from land, a revision of the act, by which it is laid 
on, seems to be a necessary measure. At all events, the tax is an 
unequal one ; and it must remain so till a Court of Appeal is ap- 
pointed, before which tenants may be heard, and have their griev- 
ances redressed. Even though the criterion assumed for ascer- 
taining income was considerably modified, the tenantry must suf- 
fer, unless a Court of Appeal is erected. No doubt, if the cri- 
terion was reduced to one fourth of rent, or even to one third, 
as suggested at the ences of Scotch Members of Parliament in 
London, the sufferings of individuals would be lessened: but 
why a tenant should be assessed for income which he does not 
actually possess, and why a distinction should be made betwixt 
him and a trader, are questions of political economy, too myste- 
rious for us to investigate. 

Mr Kerr says— 

* It cannot be overlooked, that the system by which the property- 
tax is assessed upon farmers, does not appear to be equitably parallel 
to that which regulates its exaction upon the other classes of the 
community. For farmers, the utmost stretch of their rents, or the 
utmost valuation which their lands would bear, in prospect of a new 
lease, is assumed as the measure for their payment. In this way, 
they are made to pay a large per centage upon a presumed income, 
of which they very often do not enjoy a half, a quarter, or an eighth 
part, more especially during the first five, six, or ‘seven years of a 
new lease, upon a farm that requires extensive and costly improve- 
ments. So far from a farmer, in such circumstances, enjoying any 
imcome, commensurable by the amount of his rent, it oftens hap- 
pens, that, to pay rent, wages, and taxes, to maintain his family 
with the utmost frugality, and to improve his land, he has to expend 
for s¢veral years from his —— or by means of borrowed money, 
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a sum little, if at all inferior, to his actual rent ; often much larger, 
In this case, certainly, and until his debt, or capital, is replaced, 
from the excrescing produce of his farming improvements, he may 
be fairly and equitably pronounced to have no property producing 
income, that ought, in justice, to become the subject of taxation, 
upon the general principles of the property-tax, as applicable to all 
other descriptions of subjects. Upon a farming concern of the above 
description, carried on by a copartnery, there certainly could be no 
profits to divide, so long as its affairs continued in the predicament 
here founded on. ‘The farmer’s proportion of the property-tax ought 
to be levied upon his actual profits, precisely as in the cases of ma- 
nufacturers and merchants ; and surely a merchant or manufacturer, 
who has adventured a large capital upon a distant voyage, would 
not be assessed to the property-tax on that adventure, until the re- 
turns of the proceeds had produced an actual profit. 

‘ Farmers, like all other men engaged in business, besides the dif- 
ferences already mentioned, and those which arise from adverse sea- 
sons and fluctuations of markets, are liable to losses in trade from 
the bankruptcy of corn-dealers, butchers, wool-buyers and jobbers 
in sheep and cattle. But by the present principles of the property- 
tax, as applicable to them, they are compelled to pay as much un- 
der the most adverse circumstances, even though tottering upon the 
brink of ruin, as when their affairs are prospering to the utmost of 
their wishes. All other descriptions of the subjects are exempted 
from the property-tax under such circumstances of loss, in so far as 
these tend to diminish or annihilate their yearly incomes, 

‘ Three hypothetical cases may be stated, for which parallels may 
be found, with infinite intermediate gradations, in most thriving a- 
gricultural districts. A. B., towards the close of an advantageous 
lease, pays 1000/. a year of rent; his farm is valued for the proper- 
ty-tax at 2000/.; and he perhaps derives 1500/. a year, profit from 
his farm. C. D. has entered to an improved farm at 20001. a year 
of rent, and perhaps clears 500/. a year of profit. E. F. has taken 
possession of a farm at a rent of 2000/. a year, requiring extensive 
improvements, from which he can derive no profits whatever for se- 
veral years, and on which he must expend perhaps 50002. of capital 
before he can possibly look even for the commencement of reim- 
bursement, far less for any actual profit, All these three, however, 
are chargeable to the property-tax, upon similar hypothetical princi- 
ples of presumed profit ; while, in strict equity, A. B. ought to pay 
three times as much as C. D.; and E, F. ought to be exempted. 
Such, unquestionably, would be the relative situation of these three, 
were they merchants, manufacturers, or West India planters, in si- 
milar circumstances as to profit.’ p. 55—~57. 

The nature of feuholding being somewhat different from the 
tenure called copyholding in England, we extract the following 
paragraph for the information of our English readers. 
re * Feu-holding.— 
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* Feuholding.—Great numbers of small properties, and even some 
ef considerable extent, are held by feu-rights, or by what is equiva- 
lent to charter, infeftment, and sasine, under those who hold direct- 
ly from the crown or prince. In those cases, the immediate holder 
from the crown or prince is called the subject-superior ; and the per- 
son holding under him is termed the feuar, or subvassal. This last 
is absolute owner of the soil, and of every thing or circumstance 
connected with it, de caelo ad centrum; and is said to possess the do- 
mintum utile, while the superior has right only to the naked superio- 
rity, called dominium directum, but which includes the whole politic- 
al rights attached to the property ; unless when the superior has 
reserved, in the original grant, certain rents and casualties of supe- 
riority ; or where he may have reserved the mines and minerals, with 
the right of searching for and working these, upon payment of sur- 
face-damages. ‘The vassal, upon the transmission of the feu into 
new hands by succession, is bound to take out new investitures from 
the superior, in the nature of a charter, with consequent infeftment 
and sasiné, on payment of the ordinary fees, and one year’s feu-rent, 
as fine of renewal. When the property changes, by sale, to what 
is called a singular successor, a different fine becomes due to the su- 
perior, which is either legal or conventional, but is never arbitrary, 
or at the will of the lord. By paction, the original grant, or feu- 
disposition, often determines the amount of this fine,—usually the 
payment of one year’s feu duty in addition. When that is not the 
case, the law has fixed it at a full year’s real rental value of the sub- 
ject at the time of renewal. These dues are termed casualties of 
superiority, as only happening contingently.’ pp. 68, 69. 

Under the head of General Remarks, section 5th, chap. 3d, 
we have several excellent strictures upon a subject which some 
years ago met with much discussion. We are clear that all farm- 
servants, who are married and in possession of a house, ought to 
have cows kept for them by their masters ; because a full supply 
of. milk is of great advantage in rearing their families: but, 
on the other hand, we are hostile to the measure of giving them 
ground, especially for raising winter food; considering every 
thing of that nature not only as injurious to agriculture, but 
unfriendly to the interest of the cottager. ‘Che same things may 
be stated against the absurd measure recommended by some peo- 
ple, of taking cottages out of the farmer’s hand, which, if gene- 
rally carried into exécution, would in fact be productive of the 
most mischievous consequences. 

* Much has been said, of late years, about accommodating the 
laborious poor with small patches of ground for cultivation, and giv- 
ing a cow’s grass to each cottager, certainly with the most benevo- 
lent intentions. The reporter is anxious to avoid all controversial 
matters, and wishes merely to describe the actual state of Berwick- 
shire as relative to agriculture ; yet he hopes a few general observa- 
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tions on this subject will not be considered .as stepping beyond his 
province. Day-labourers have no leisure for attending to the culti- 
vation of any extent of land ; and therefore a small garden for po- 
tatoes, for cabbages, and other pot-herbs, is perfectly sufficient for 
the accommodation of each. Any thing further would break in up- 
on their time of labour for hire ; and the farm-work of Berwickshire 
is fully sufficient, in all seasons, for all that are willing to work. 

* For grazing the cows of such villagers as choose to have that 
accommodation, small grass fields may always be hired yearly, in 
this county, in the neighbourhood of every town and village; and 
it is now very common for the villagers to form clubs or copartneries, 
for taking such pasture-fields at the annual auctions, for their cows 
and horses. The Berwickshire accommodations for married servants, 
in regard to cows and potatoe grounds, have been alyeady slightly 
noticed, and will be more particularly explained in another division 
of the report. 

‘ Were a day-labourer provided in a cow’s grass, and land for 
cultivation at an undervalue, besides the obyicus loss to the proprie- 
tor, it would, for the most part, render hjm lazy, and useless to the 
neighbourhood ; he would either be in constant miserable poverty, 
irom his indolence, or so independent that he would refuse to work 
unless paid mych beyond the average wages. ‘To make hima small 
jarmer at an adequate rent, would deprive the tenantry of his labour 
altogether, and would force him to work far beyond the ordinary ex- 
ertions, tv enable him to liye in misery, and to pay the ordinary 
rents. Such a plan, in this county at least, would establish a new 
class in rural society, for which there is no place, in the present scan- 
ty population. Even were the popylation superabundant, it is very 
questionable if such a description of people would be useful to the 
community, or decently comfortable to themselves and families. In 
years of ordinary fertility, they might make’ shift to subsist ; but, 
in years of scarcity, they would necessarily be subjected to misery 
and famine, and would at all times intercept the supplies from the 
manufacturers, the inhabitants of towns, and the satiety and ma- 
ritime protectors of the country. Every one of them can at present 
procure, at the current price, as much ground as suffices to grow po- 
tatoes for their families, and may, if they choose, keep éows on the 
principles already stated. Even the usefulness of cow-keeping in 
‘small villages, is necessarily limited to the demand for milk ; and it 
has happened frequently, from the supply being beyond. the demand, 
that village cows have not nearly paid their expenses. In every parish, 
uhe justices ought rigidly to debar the keeping of cows or horses by 
such cottagers as have not taken adequate pasture for their regular 
maintenance ; as some, under pretence of pasturing by road sides, 
are guilty of great depredations on the neighbouring farmers; turn- 
img im their cattle ander night, even into hay fields and standing 
corn, and stealing clover, hay and corn sheaves. 

+. ¢ Were those labourers or hinds, who belong to the continually re- 
curring 
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curring operations of agriculture on each farm, to be placed in situ- 
ations either altogether, or even partially independent of the respec- 
tive farmers to whom they are attached, instead of assistants they 
would become inctumbrances, and would completely counteract the 
tenants’ power of cultivating their farms with energy and propriety. 
They would effectually prevent the farmers from thriving, from do. 
ing justice to their land, and, consequently, from paying. any thing 
like adequate rents ; and would themselves ultimately become use- 
less, dissipated, and worthless paupers. As well might the legisla- 
ture impose upon the nobility and gentry a set of privileged coach- 
men, butlers, and land-stewards, independent of their controul, as 
that the great landlords should fix cottagers upon their tenartts, as 
hinds or ploughmen, hedgers and labourers, over whom the imme- 
diate masters had no direct command, and could not turn them off 
for better behaved servants. To follow out this subject, would lead 
to discussions for which the reporter has neither room nor inclination. ” 
p- 104—106. 

Mr Kerr warmly supports what is called the alternate system 
of husbandry, and describes the benefits flowing from it with sin- 
gular precision. 

* In the occupation of their land by the tenants and by farming 
proprietors, so generally as to be almost universal, aration and pas- 
turage follow each other alternately, to the great advantage of both. 
By means of the former, rich crops of grain are raised, and abund- 
ant store of turnips, clover and Cultivated grasses are supplied for 
the winter food of horses, cattle and sheep. By the latter, the soil 
is continually renovated, and preserved in vigorous fertility. And 
by this alternation, the particulars of which will be detailed hereafter, 
much larger quantities of beef and mutton and grain are produced 
for market than could be derived from the iwo branches constantly 
pursued on the same quantity of equal land, in separate farms, or 
on separate fixed portions of the same farm. 

© Under this system of alternation, judiciously conducted, it may 
confidently be asserted, that a farm, of 1000 acres, for instance, 
will raise as much grain as one of equal size entirely under perpe- 
tual tillage, and will produce, in addition, as much beef and mat- 
ton and wool, as a separate farm of 200 to $00 acres under perma- 
nent grass. If this estimation be well founded, of which the re- 
porter has no doubt, this alternate system is obviously of superior 
profit to the tenantry in the first place, to the landed interest second- 
arily, by increased rents, and to’ the public ultimately and always, 
in the proportion of at least 25 per cent. beyond what can be pro- 
duced from the two branches separately pursued on the same extent 
of equal land. 

* The effects of this superior system mpon the floating and accu. 
mulating active husbandry stock of the kingdom at large, upon the 
facilities for encouraging and supplying an increasing population, for 
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extending manufactures and commerce, for replacing the men that 
are lost to the state in war, navigation and colonization, and for as- 
sisting to support the continually increasing pressure of financial ar- 
rangements, must be vast. These effects form the commencement 
of a solid system of political arithmetic, in a continually advancing 
ratio of amelioration, which belongs not to the present object to in- 
vestigate, and which the reporter gladly leaves to be prosecuted by 
others more conversant in such studies and discussions.’ p. 114-16. 

In the sixth chapter, which professes to treat of enclosing, Mr 
Kerr mentions, that a great part of Coldingham moor, divided in 
1777, has been found unimproveable by the plough, and thinks 
that, * had the money laid out in abortive attempts to improve 
that waste into good corn and grass land, been judiciously em- 
payee in fencing and planting the whole, it would, by this time, 

ave amply repaid thrice the value of its fee-simple, and all 
charges, with compound interest.’ Here we perfectly agree with 
him. ‘The account of the division of Chirnside Common, may 
be useful to our readers; therefore, shall be presented entire in 
next Number. 

A very good account of the process of summer fallow is given ; 
and it is with justice maintamed, ‘ of every farmer on strong 
soil, that his affluence and prosperity will always be in direct pro- 
portion to the extent and excellence of his fallow break, every 
thing else being well conducted.’ Sentiments of this nature are 
so congenial with those repeatedly urged in this work, that we 
cannot help recommending the section which contains them to the 
serious consideration of antifallowists. The turnip system of 
Berwickshire is also amply illustrated ; but, as we have more 
than once explained that system at considerable length, it seems 
unnecessary to enter upon it at this time. 

Speaking of soiling, Mr Kerr expresses a favourable opinion of 
that practice. He says— 

* It is generally allowed, that soiling is singularly advantageous. 
By it the same quantity of stock can be fed from a greatly less ex- 
tent of land, than by pasture. A large quantity of excellent dis- 
posable muck is produced, at a season when none at all can be had 
without that practice; and which muck, produced by the same stock 
on pasture, would be scattered over the grass land ; much of it wast- 
ed by evaporation, and much of it carried away by insects. Besides, 
that the pasturage of horses is apt to injure sheep stock going on the 
same land. 

‘ This soiling process, however, is chiefly due to the clover crop; 
and the tares only serve the highly useful purpose of continuation 
between the two cuttings of that crop. 

‘ The value of an acre of tares may probably be equal to that of 
an acre of clover; and may average from six to eight guineas, ac- 
eording to the soil and seasons. 

‘In 
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* In summer 1806, the reporter kept six work horses and a riding 
poney in the fold-yard upon cut clover and tares, for four months; 
and having fortunately preserved the memorandum of the extent of 

round cut for this purpose, has it in his power to give something 
ike an estimate of the advantage. Two acres of first crop of clover 
were expended, and half an acre of tares before the clover would 
cut a second time. ‘These, at seven guineas an acre, is 18/. 7s. 6d. 
It required twelve acres of second crop clover at 30s. {18/.) to carry 
on the horses. 

* The expense of cutting and leading may certainly be considered 
as fully compensated by the value of the muck produced; so that 
the whole expense of feeding seven horses during four months, a- 
mounted to 36/. 7s. Gd. These would certainly have required six 
acres of the clover in pasture: consuming both crops, and estimating 
these at the same value with the two cuttings, 8/. 17s. an acre, the horses 
would have cost, for the same period at pasture, GI/. 19s. ; leaving 
a fair profit of 25/. 11s. 6d. in favour of soiling ; or od. 13s. for each 
horse.’ Could the same plan be extended on the same farm, to its 
cows and young cattle, the profit upon the whole would fall very 
little short of a hundred pounds a year, upon a hundred and thirty 
acres. But soiling to that extent would require more accommoda- 
tions than the farm possesses, and would too much interfere with 
the hay crop, which cannot be wanted for winter use.’ p. 261-3. 

We have already mentioned, that lime and marl were the ba 
sis of Berwickshire husbandry, when improvements were first 
introduced. Lime is still used to a considerable extent; and, 
latterly, a new practice (new in Berwickshire at least) has been 
introduced, of mixing it with good earth, and applying the whole 
as a compost to the soil. This is a commenduble way of using 
lime in the second-stage ; therefore, cannot be too extensively 
followed, where materials are at hand. Amongst other things, 
respecting lime, Mr Kerr states, that 

* Lime is a most especial foundation of the improved husbandry 
of this county, into which it is almost all brought from the south 
side of the T'weed, af great expense, or is landed at the port of Eyé- 
mouth from kilns on the coast of Northumberland and Durham. 
The ordinary allowance to the acre of land, which has not been re- 
cently limed, is from thirty to forty bolls of lime-shells unslacked, 
each containing about four Winchester bushels; and consequently 
from a hundred and twenty to a hundred and sixty bushels to the 
acre. Before laying on the land, it is allowed to slack in the air, so 
far at least as to fall to powder ; or it is sometimes slacked by wa- 
ter led for the purpose. When in a powdery state, it is equably 
spread over the land from the carts by shovels. 

‘ Including first.purchase, carriage home, and spreading, lime 
may fairly be reckoned to cost on an average half a crown the boll, 
#r sevenpence halfpenny the bushel; so that the expense of liming 
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an acre of land will amount to from three pounds fifteen shillings to 
six guineas, or five pounds on the average. Hence, to go complete- 
ly and effectually over a farm, of six hundred acres, may fairly be 
said to cost the farmer three thousand pounds; and on most farms 
the operation has to be repeated once during a nineteen years lease, 
at an expense of six thousand pounds; averaging about three hun- 
dred pounds yearly on the farm, or ten shillings yearly on each acre. 
€ On the first introduction of liming in this county, a much small- 
er quantity was found efficient; and ann twenty to thirty bolls was 
then usually given. But experience shows that, on repetition, the 
dose has to be increased. And in East Lothian, where liming has 
been much longer generally established than in Berwickshire, eighty 
bolls, at the probable expense of about ten pounds the acre, are said 
to be now frequently given. In that county, the lime is now often 
formed into a compost, by mixture with earth, either the surface of 
a thick soiled head land, or gathered from old hedge banks, road- 
sides, and the scourings of fence ditches. But as that practice has 
not made much way hitherto in this county, no particular account 
can be given of its effects, which are said to be highly beneficial. 

* Indeed, since the first draught of this report was written, con- 
siderable progress has been made in this new manner of applying 
dime, mixed with earth into a compost; and, from its evidently use, 
ful effects, it is every year gaining ground. Farmers in every cor- 
ner are seen anxiously collecting good earth from every accessible 
source, and forming it into composts with quicklime ; which, when 
intimately mixed, they spread over the land.’ p. 367—369. 

A new kind of manure is mentioned by Mr Kerr, viz. spoilt 
herrings. We hope that herrings are not often spoilt; therefore 
seldom used as manure to the soil. Still, as things of that na- 
ture may happen, his account may be acceptable. 

‘ Eight or ten years ago, a cargo of spoilt herrings was sold for 
manure at Eyemouth, of which the reporter procured 200 barrels. 
These were spread upon land intended for turnip fallow, at the rate 
of 25 barrels to an acre, and ploughed under before winter. In the 
ensuing spring, when the land came to be again ploughed, hardly 
the smallest vestige, even of the heads and hones, were to be seen. 
Without any other manure, the turnips turned out a full crop; and 
the subsequent grain and grass crops were perfectly satisfactory. 
_ The herrings were bought for less than a shilling a barrel, so that 
the land was manured at a very cheap rate. ‘lhis, however, was 
a mere incident, as no such opportunity may ever occur again.’ 
p- 378. : 

Some excellent observations are given about making and repair- 
ing roads, with a correct account of the new line of post road 
betwixt Berwick and Dunglass bridge ; but we are sorry that our 
limits will not allow us to notice these matters. Upon the whole, 
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a full, and, we believe, a correct, description of Berwickshire 
husbandry, is given by Mr Kerr; and the only fault we have to 
the performance is, that it is rather too diffuse, whilst the ar- 
rangement, in several respects, may be considered as somewhat 
complicated. ‘The author, however, is not to blame for these 
things ; having strictly adhered to the plan prescribed to him 
by the Board of Agriculture—a plan wherein so many particu- 
lars are involved, as to render the drawing up of a county re- 
port one of the most difficult tasks that can be undertaken. In 
fact, the sections are now so wire-drawn, that it is almost im- 
practicable to avoid repetition, even when the greatest attention 
is exercised by the reporter. 


A Sketch of the System of Husbandry adopted in the most improven 
Districts of Scotland ; and a General View of the Principles upon 
which it is founded. Drawn up for the Consideration of the Board 
of Agriculture, with a view of explaining how far that System is ap- 
plicable to the less cultivated Parts of England. By Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bart. Edinburgh, 1809. 


Tue husbandry of England, till within these few years, was al- 


ways considered to be much superior to that of Scotland ; and it 
would not be difficult to assign reasons why that primary and ne- 
cessary art flourished in the southern, whilst it was neglected and 
despised in the northern parts of the island. Circumstances, of 
late, however, seem to be completely changed ; for, whilst im- 
provements have rapidly spread through the low country districts 
of Scotland, agriculture in England has generally remained in its 
former state, except, perhaps, in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and one 
or two more counties. ere there the slightest doubt concern. 
ing the correctness of these statements, it might at once be re« 
moved by a reference to the rents actually paid in both countries ; 
the result of which would clearly establish, that husbandry must 
be exercised in a different way in Scotland than in England, other- 
wise those concerned would soon be ruined and undone. It is 
believed, that many English proprietors are now beginning to ree 
flect upon these matters, wishing, no doubt, to draw the same 
advantages from their landed property as are obtained by their 
Scottish brethren. ‘To explain the present state of Scotch hus- 
bandry is therefore the object of Sir John Sinclair. It will be 
more difficult, however, to explain the causes which have re- 
tarded the improvement of English husbandry, and prevented far- 
mers from paying rents of the same amount or value as are paid 
by Scottish farmers in every quarter. In faet, these causes are of 
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a complicated nature, though we trust they will be elucidated 
in a satisfactory manner by the Honourable Baronet in the trea- 
tise he is now preparing. It is only the introduction to that 
treatise which is now before us; but, judging that a more accept- 
able compliment cannot be paid to Sir John Sinclair, we select his 
account of * The Causes which have contributed to the Excellence 
of Scotch Flusbandry.’ 

* Various reasons may be assigned, why the husbandry of Scot- 
land should be of a superior description. 

* The inferiority of its climate rendered it necessary to pay parti- 
cular attention to every means by which so great disadvantage could 
possibly be counteracted. 

‘ The small proportion of fertile land which it possesses, rendered 
it peculiarly valuable, and was a strong inducement to make it as 
productive as possible. Where nature is bountiful, man is too apt to 
become indolent. 

‘ The skill and experience which the Scots had obtained in gar- 
dening, gave them a high idea of the produce which might be ob- 
tained from land, by due attention to its culture. 
~ € Tt was in the counties which border upon England, that the im- 
proved system of Scotch husbandry began ; and, at the same time, 
there commenced a useful rivalship between the Borderers of the two 
kingdoms, which tended to their mutual improvement. 

‘ Many of the farmers in Scotland were not only well educated, 
and fond of perusing works on agriculture, and thencg were, in a 

at measure, exempted from any prejudice in favour of particular 
modes of husbandry ; but some of them also were accustomed to 
travel, with a view of acquiring useful information, and of compar- 
ing the improvements of other districts with the practices at home. 

‘ The proprietors of land in Scotland were distinguished by the ac- 
quisition of useful, rather than of showy accomplishments; took a 
delight in rural occupations, and either mmproved their estates them- 
selves, or encouraged their tenants to exertion. 

* It became a fashion in Scotland te grant leases ; without the pos- 
session of which, no material improvement, on the part of the tenant, 
can possibly be expected. Nor have extensive improvements taken 
place in any part.of England, but where the same custom has pre- 
vailed. 

* * As soon as improvements began, the rents of lands were greatly 
increased ; without the spur of which,. neither industry in cultiva- 
tion, nor economy in management, can be looked for. Oppressive 
additions ought certainly to be avoided ; but, without a fair income 
for his land, no preprietor ought to part with a controul over his 
estate, more especially for so long a period as 19 or 21 years. A 
tenant, on the other hand, who obtams z lease’of some duration, and 
on liberal terms in regard to covenants, can well afford a handsome 
auyarentation, at least after the first twe or three years of his least 
have expired. 

‘A 
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* A considerable proportion of the most fertile land in England, 
till bills of division and enclosure were introduced, was actually de- 
barred from improvement, by the common-field system ; whereas in 
Scotland, for many years past, every farm was a distinct possession, 
or held in severalty. 

-¢ It wasa circumstance peculiarly favourable to the improvement 
of Scotland, that the farmers in general were liable to no material 
burden but the rent they pay to the landlord, by whom the land-tax, 
and the stipend to the minister, were paid. Wherever there is any 
uncertainty as to the sums to be exacted, (more especially if the bur- 
den increases with the industry exerted), nothing can be more hostile 
to improvement. 

‘ The expense of labour in Scotland is also cheaper than that in 
England. The servants employed in husbandry are more tractable, 
are satisfied with homelier fare, are less accustomed to waste their 
time and their wages in ale-houses, are more regular and constant in 
their hours of labour, have fewer perquisites, and are less addicted 
to debauchery. 

* The circumstances of the Scots, when their improved system of 
husbandry commenced, rendered it necessary for them to study eco- 
nomy, to cultivate their land with fewer horses, with cheaper imple- 
ments, and with a smaller number of servants; and hence originated 
a system of management, distinguished by two important advanta- 
ges, economy and simplicity. 

* In the more improved districts of Scotland, the farms are in ge- 
neral of a proper size for arable culture, namely, from 200 to 500 
acres. Small lots are beneath the attention of an opulent and intel- 
ligent farmer. Much time is lost in the cultivation of small farms, 
and much expense must be thrown away, where the servants and 
cattle have not constant occupation ; whereas, with a farm of a pro- 
per size, every hour may be advantageously employed. Grazing 
farms. may be more extensive; but the best size of an arable farm is 
from. 200 to 500 acres. Some farmers, at the same time, can advan- 
tageously cultivate a still greater quantity. 

* The fields in Scotland (in general from 10 to 15 acres) are of a 
size better adapted for arable cultivation than the generality of those 
in England. The necessity of frequent turnings, by which much 
time and labour are lost; is thus done away. It is hardly possible, 
indeed, that a small field can be so completely ploughed as a large 
ene, more especially where the form is irregular. 

* Small fields, enclosed with hedges, are well calculated for the 
growth of herbage, but are unfavourable to the production of grain. 
A great deal of ground is lest; the hedges are a shelter for birds and 
vermin, and generally a nursery for weeds ; and the grain produced 
near the h is uniformly of an. inferior sort. In the improved 
districts of Scotland, on the other hand, the fields, though generally 
enclosed, are not formed inta such small divisions asin England. 
Hence. the country is not so beautiful to the eye; but the climate is 
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cértainly healthier, the soil more productive of corn, arid thie produte 
of superior quality. 

* The convertible system of husbandry, at alternate crops of grain | 
and green tops, including the abolition of fallows on turnip soils, is: 
completely established in Scotland ; and is by far the best mode that? 
has hitherto been suggested for the productive cultivation’ of 4 muth 
larger proportion of England than is generally’ believed to be the’ 
case. 

* It has becn justly remarked also, that the i improvements in, Eng-* 
land took place at an earlier era than those in Scotland; ‘before the’ 
human mind had fully ripened, and before a knowledge’ of mechanics 
and chemistry, or, the habits of mercantile accura acy had beerbrought’ 
to any degree of perfection; ‘and rules, to,a certain degree advanta-_ 
geous, having been at once established, there arose a strong prejudice. 
m their favour which it was difficult to eradicate. _ Whereas those in’ 
Scotland commenced at a more advanced and enlightened period 6f 
society, when great inrprovements bad been introduced ih the ¢on-’ 
duct of all sorts of business, and after a general spirit of inquiry, ‘of 
industry, and exertion, had been excited. ; 

« In the last place, the character of the Scots—industrious, écond- 
mical, and persevering—would naturally enable them to reach ‘a ¢oii- 
siderable degree of excellence in any art or science to which theit at: 
temtion might be peculiarly directed. 

These cirgumstances combined, will, it is believed, sufficiently ¢ ex-) 
plain, why the system'of husbandry adopted in Scotland should have 
reached a considerable degree of perfection, and may, in ‘various ré-* 
spects, ‘be accounted a pattern for other = in so far as regards” 
arable cultivation. 

‘ In prosecuting this important inquiry, it is proposed to give 
some account of the following particulars. 1. The: rents. paid for 
lands in the more improved districts of Scotland; 2.° The ‘rotation 
af crops therein adopted, and the average produce ‘of each 73. 
The average value of such produce at be present prices; 4 et 
pense at which that produce is raised; 5. The implements of hus-’ 
bandry uséd by the Scotch farmers; 6. Their ullage system, depth 
of ploughing, &e.; 7. Their mode of harvesting. 3. Phe 
proporuon of arable and grass land preferred by them; 9. ‘The size 
of fields best calculated for aanle cultivation ; 10. The Scotch tur- 
mp culture; 11. The culture of potatoes ‘adjoining to towns ; 

Their culture of beans and peas, and how far they consider the 


drill system entitled to universal adoption ; 18. Their management 
of manure,—in particular, lime, dung, and composts ; 14. Ther mode ° 
of soiling cattle and horses, and the expense of maintaiting them ; 
and, lastly, any other miscellaneous articles characteristic of Scot- 
tish husbandry ; to which will be added, an account of such prac- 
tices, not hitherto much known in Scotland, as are the most likely 
tosimprove the agricultural systeni.of that country.’ .p.5—I1. -. 
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Though we entertain no doubt but that a clear and accurate pid. 
ture of Scotish husbandry will be furnished by Sir John Sinclair, yet 
we are afraid that some-matters may only be slightly noticed, which, 
in our humble opinion, will materially. obstruct every attempt to im- 
prove the- husbandry of the country proposed to be benefited, We 
have only leisure to offer one or two remarks upon these matters. 
In the first place, unless Sir John Sinclair probes his subject to the 
bottom, assigning the real causes which have brought dbeut the im- 
provement of Scotland, and recommending sevetal changes ib the 
political economy of England, slender benefit can be gained from 
the most finished picture of Scotish husbandry; because, till the 
moral and political obstacles in the way of improved agriculture 
are removed, the picture cannot be imitated by English agricul- 
turists. To be more particular—- Unless the honourable Baronet 
shows that the full value of land is not to be obtained frotti 4 tenant 
without giving him the security of a lease of a suitable length;— 
unless he shows, that restrictive covenants, except in the conclud- 
ing years of a lease, ate eminently hostile to the interést of agricul- 
ture, and of no benefit to proprietors ;—unless hé shows that all 
common rights in land are adverse to improvement, and demon- 
strates the necessity of passing an act for holding all land in seve- 
ralty ;—unless he shows that tythes, poor-rates, and évery variable 
public burden ought to be removed from the tenant, and sustained 
by the landlord ; —we say, unless Sir John Sinclair récommhends all 
these things, his treatise will, comparatively, be of sr all benefit, 
and that matters will continue nearly in the saime state as they are 
at present. But we trust better things of Sir John, believing he 
thinks with us as to the causes which have retarded the improvement 
of English husbandry ; and that he is well aware no material im- 
provement can be generally introduced, till the obstacles we have 
condescended upon are im one way or other removed: 5 

Lastly, As Sir Jobn Sinelair knows quite well that thé imptove: 
ment of Scotland proceeded chiefly from tie salutary enactments 
of its Legislature in the seventeenth centary, we liopé that these laws 
will be fully described, and the advantages flowing from them enu- 
merated, when he comes to make up his report to the agriculturists 
of England upon the merits of Scotish husbandry. In fact, we con- 
sider the. inquiries in which Sir John Sinclair is now laborictsly en- 

aged, to ‘be the most important that at any time have corhé under 
Fis consideration ;.and believe that his character as an agriculturist, 
with posterity, will depend much more upon the’ result of these in- 
quiries, thaa upon au.y of the measures which hitherto have occu: 
pied his attention. 
N; 
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Tur weather through harvest was far from being favourable to the 
processes of the season, especially in the end of August and begin- 
ning of September, whereby a considerable part of the wheat crop 
was sprouted in several counties, to the great loss both of the farm- 
er and the consumer. Afterwards, the weather was rather teazing 
and vexatious, than injurious to the several crops; and, ultimately, 
the whole were got into the stack-yard with less damage than is oftex 
sustained in seasons apparently more genial and temperate. 

Something like the same opinion as was stated in last Number, 
may be given of the grain crops, except with regard to peas, which crop 
will almost be unproductive ; therefore, of small advantage to the 
farmer, except as fodder for his working stock. Wheat, in many 
districts of Scotland, is not superior as to quantity, and much 
worse as to quality, than in the preceding year; but, in England, 
it is generally inferior, perhaps to the extent of one fourth, to a com- 
mon average. Barley and oats, according to all our accounts, are 
fair crops. Beans better than last year, at least in Scotland, where 
the black canker, and other diseases, were rarely known upon the 
fields occupied by this valuable leguminous article. - 

' As to the esculent crops, potatoes, in numerous instances, have 
proved defective, particularly upon wet soils; and, though a great 
breadth of land was occupied by this root, there is reason to pre- 
sume that the markets will not be so well supplied as they customa- 
rily are. The quality is variable; and, as many were taken up un- 
der adverse circumstances, great care will be required in preserv- 
ing them during frosty weather. Turnips prove rather better than 
could have been expected, considering the defective seed used in nu- 
merous instances, and the bad weather experienced when the seed and 
cleaning processes were going forward. The mild weather of Oc- 
tober was favourable to the pene of this root; though, still, the 
crop is a short one upon all the wet soils, and in few cases so heavy 
as often witnessed. 

The sowing of wheat was performed imperfectly, in many dis- 
tricts. In England, at Jeast in some counties, it was that 
‘the ground was too dry for receiving the harrow; but, in and, 
a very different account must be given; as, in the eastern ¢ 
where wheat is most sown, the land was generally too wet for 
harrowed with advantage. Indeed, the fallow fields ere 
jnto sufficient order at the proper season. Being drenched with an 


excessive quantity of moisture in Angee and September, they ne- 


ver parted with it till turned up by the plough, after harvest-work 
uwas finished, and even then were tough and un ae wee the 
harrowing process. Whether thé next year’s crop’ may be 
a good one, depends upon many circumstances, that grain being 
less affected by an adverse sced-time than any other; but one thing 
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is almost certain, viz. that a long rotation cannot be carried on upon 
any land summer-fallowed this year, because none of it was fallow- 
ed in a sufficient manner ; consequently, fewer of the aboriginal pos- 
sessors of the soil were removed, than commonly takes place in sea- 
sons when that radical process is substaitially and completely exe- 
cuted, 

Markets for grain have not been brisk for some time,—a circum- 
stance which cannot afford any surprise, when the imperfect condi- 
tion of the grain is taken into. consideration. ‘The importations of 
wheat from France into the port of London, and from America into 
Liverpool and Clyde, have in some weeks been nearly equal to one 
half of the quantity required for the ordinary supply. It is well that 
it was so; for, without an extraordinary supply, a kind of dearth 
would probably have been felt, at a period when so little wheat of 
home growth was in condition for being manufactured. _A remark 
here occurs, and it is not an irrelevant one. The policy of the: Bri, 
tish Government has always been to encourage the importation. of 
grain, and to discourage the importation of every other article. 
Now, as the culture of grain is the staple trade of Britain, employ- 
ing more people than are concerned in all our manufactures, itis 
truly wonderful that so extensive and necessary a trade should be dis- 
couraged at home, and encouraged abroad, whilst it is demonstra- 
ble, that the fields of Britain are perfectly capable of producing a 
far greater quantity of grain than is required for supplying the. ac- 
tual population. We by no means object to the licenses recently 
granted for importing grain from countries with whom we are en- 
Se in’ bloody hostilities : on the contrary, we consider the people 
of Britain as under great obligations to the rulers of these countries 
for supplying their wants, and relieving their necessities, at a period 
when'they were unable to supply and relieve themselves. But it is 
melancholy to reflect, that the people of Britain, of its southern part 
at least, are exposed, at particular periods, to the horrors of dearth 
or famine, by the obstinacy of their rulers. We do not mean to en- 
ter — politics. No; these things are left to other people. We 

y contend, that the inhabitants of this island are periodically 

e to dearth and famine, for no better reason, than that the 
rulers of the country entertain such an antipathy against innovation, 
as tO Oppose every attempt made to renovate the system of agricul- 
ture established in England when William the Conqueror swayed 
the sceptre of that kingdom. Had not this been the case, most as- 
suredly the common-field system, the bane of improved agriculture, 
would long ago have been abolished. In like manner, the antient 
tithe system would have been changed, and placed upon a footing 
not adverse to agriculture, had our rulers considered, that to provide 
fall supply of the necessaries of life, was a duty incumbent up- 
n'them to the people whom they governed. But matters such as 
these, however beneficial they may be to the great body of every 
state, are‘seldom much attended to by those to whom they are dele- 
3 and, in this way, the country at large suffers from a neglect 

its best and truest re is quite obvious, however, to-eve- 

n2 ’ ; 
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ry person who reflects upon the subject, that the necessaries of life 
might be increased in a twofold degree, were the political obstacles te 
improved agriculture swept away and removed. 
When upon this subject, the meritorious endeavours of a gentle- 
man, whom we have often had occasion to mention, namely, Sir 
Joun Sixccain, Baronet, cannot pass unnoticed ; and we trust that 
his account of the improved agriculture of Scotland, where tio poli 
tical or fiscal regulations remain to obstruct that art, will be of e- 
minent advantage to our Southern brethren. Sir John, at this time, 
with that assiduity which strongly marks his sharacter, is actively 
employed in collecting materials for a treatise upon Scottisli husban- 
dry, in order that the catises which enable northern farmers to pay 
more rent (Sir John says double rent) than done by their English 
brethren, in a better climate, and with the assistance of better mar- 
kets, may be sufficiently understood. The inquiry is both curious 
and interesting; and, whilst much light must thereby be thrown upon 
the system of husbandry adopted in Scotland, it must appear that 
the want of regulations, similar to those enacted by the Scotish legis- 
lature, in the seventeenth century, is in a great measure the cause 
why English husbandry has retrograded, at least why it has re- 
mained stationary and unimproved. These matters will no doubt be 
amply elucidated by Sir John in the treatise which now occupies his 
attention. Under this impression, we shall only add, that, without 
such an illustration, the brightest description of Scottish husbandry 
will be of little avail to the people of England, seeing that the laws 
and custorhs of the country in fact restrain the occupiers, and, in 
some cases, even the owners of land, from exercising their judge- 
ment in the management thereof, or introducing practices contrary 
to those already established. These things are well known to Sir 
John Siriclair; therefore, it ishighly probable he will first attempt to 
explain to English proprietors the system adopted by their Seottish 
brethren, whereby the value of land has been so prodigionsly aug- 
mented. He will then very likely argue, that, as the Seottish system 
has produced stich immense advantages to the proprietors of land in 
that country, the same system, or something like it, should be ad- 
opted ii England, otherwise that the full value of propetty cannot 
be obtaiiied by the owners from those by whom it is occupied. In 
this way seed may be sown, which cannot fail, at a foture period, 
to produce an ample ctop. ‘The soil to be cultivated, perhaps, is not 
the most favourable one, being bound up by prejudice, and hardens 
ed by custom and usage; but an opening, once made, may, in process 
of time, be increased so widely, as to allow the removal of these ob- 
structions. It was long before the benefits of the Scottish legisla- 
tive enactments were perceived, and longer before these benefits were 
fully enjoyed ; though te them, and to the liberal system of-connexion 
betwixt proprietors and tenants, must the improved system of Scotish 
husbandry be entirely attributed. ; 
Thinking it may be of some advantage to the inquiry undertake 
by Sir John Sinclair, we insert the letter and queries which he ately 
circulated amongst his numerous agricultural friends. Probably 
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some of the answers to these queries will appear in owr next Number 
Sir John having kindly promised to favour us in that manner. 

“ Sin—Several of my most respectable friends in the agricultural 
line, and Sir Joseph Banks in particular, have strongly inculcated 
the idea, that it is a duty incumbent on a Scotch President of an 
English Board, to draw up a Treatise on the System of Husbandry 
adopted in Scotland, by means of which, the farmers of that country 
are enabled, in extensive tracts, to pay double the rent for the land 
they cultivate, compared to land of a similar quality and description 
in England; and in his communication to me upog that subject, Sir 
Joseph adds, “ ‘Lhat agriculture has derived, is deriving, and will 
derive, more benefit from Scotch industry and skill, than has been 
accumulated, since the days when Adam first wielded a spade. ” 

* When thus called upon, in a manner so flattering to the agricul- 
tural skill and industry of my countrymen, it is impossible for me 
not to obey the summons; more especially, as I am deeply impress- 
ed with the idea, that the introduction of the simple, economical, 
and judicious system of husbandry adopted in Scotland, would double 
the value of many districts in England, and would render the British 
empire independent of other countries, for food, and for a variety 
of other most essential articles. 

“ I have to request, therefore, that you will have the goodness to 
favour me with your assistance, in carrying on so useful an under- 
taking, and, for that purpose, that you would be pleased to transmit to 
me, as speedily as the circumstances of the case will admit of it, (the 
svoner the more desirable), full Answers to the subjoined Queries. 
As soon as the Treatise which I propose to draw up is printed, I shall 
have the pleasure of transmitting a copy of it to you, with many thanks 
Jor your friendly and public spirited assistance, in the prosecution of so 
important an inquiry. I remain, Sir, your very obedient se1 vant, 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 24th October, 1809.  Jonw Sinctam.”’ 

QUERIES alluded to in the foregoing Letter. 

“ 1, Wuat may be the size of the farm you occupy, in Scotch or 
English acres ?—2. What may be the nature and quality of the soil, 
and subsoil ?—3. How near is the farm situated to ‘any town or vil- 
lage; to any navigable river; or to the sea?—-4. What may be the 
number of fields into which it is divided; or the average size of 
each }—5. What the rotation of crops; the average produce of cach 
crop, and the average value at the present prices?—6, What the 
number of farm servants, married and unmarried; and the wages 
and other emoluments they receive ?-7. What the average number 
of persons occasionally employed in other operations about the farm ? 
——8. What the number of work-horses, and the expense of maintain- 
ing them ?—-9. What the number of other stock kept on the farm ?— 
10. What the number of ploughs and carts; and whether any wag- 
gons are used on it ?—11. Is there athrashing-mill; and is it wriaghe 
by horses, wind, or water ?—Are there fanners; and how are they 
wrought ?—12. What is the rent of the land per Scotch or English 
acre ?—13. Is the farmer liable to any additional burden, for land- 
bax, . sessment for the pocr, stipend to the minister, or salary te the 
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schoolmaster ; and to what amount ?—14. What do you consider to 
be the best sizes for arable farms, in different districts, according to 
the capitals of which different farmers may be possessed; and why 
do you think such sizes preferable ?—15. What sums, on an average, 
may it require to stock such farms; and what may be the average 
expense of the different articles ?—-16. What may be the expense of 
cultivation per acre ?—WN. B. If any circumstance should render it 
difficult to answer all these queries, have the goodness to communi- 
cate any information in your power, as speedily as possible, regard- 
ing the most material. The following particulars, also, are of great 
importance to elucidate: 1. The proper depth of ploughing both 
strong and light soils, for the different crops, and for a naked fallow: 
2. How far the drill system ought to be adopted, both for green and 
grass crops: and, 3. The best mode of using lime, and dung, and 
composts. ” 


As mentioned in our last, inquiries have been made by the gentle- 
men of the tax-office, respecting the bearings and consequences of 
the property-tax to the tenantry of Scotland; and a number of re- 
plies have been made from different counties to the queries cir- 
culated from the tax-office. We have not a copy of the queries by 
us, otherwise would have inserted them. In general, it may be stat- 
ed, that they were not far amiss, and seemed to be drawn by a per- 
son who had a tolerable notion of the business to be investigated. 
That the tax, in the way it is levied, is an unequal one, few people 
are disposed to contradict ; therefore, that relief of some kind, though 
very likely not to the extent claimed, will be obtained at the next 
sitting of Parliament, we have not the slightest doubt. Even those 
who contend that the great body of farmers enjoy income equal to 
one half of rent, admit that the rule of assessment adopted must be 
hostile to the interest of individuals who have met with losses, or 
who are so particularly circumstanced as to be unable to reap the 
full advantages that may be derived from farms under their occupa- 
tion. A court of Appeal, or as it is called im one of the answers to 
the tax.office, a court of Controul upon the acting commissioners, to 
hear and determine complaints from those who consider themselves 
aggrieved, seems therefore a necessary appendage to the system un- 
der which the property-tay is administered. Were such a court esta- 
blished in every county, and the third of rent assumed as the extent 
of income, as proposed in April last by the Scotch members of Par- 
liament to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the farming interest, it 
is believed, would be quite satisfied. None of the profession, so far 
as we know, have the slightest objection to pay one tenth of income, 
actually enjoyed, towards the support of Government ; though nearly 
the whole contend that, to rate them according to an ‘assumed crite- 
rion, which, in nineteen cases out of twenty, is fallacious and delu- 
sive, without giving them liberty of appealing against the assessment 
which follows, is not treating them in the same way as is done to 0- 
ther members of the community. Upon this point there can be little 
dispute; indeed, if a fixed rate is retained, which probably will be 
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the case, the farmer cannot be relieved unless courts of appeal are 
established. ‘To suppose that the income of individual farmers tal- 
lies in every case exactly with their rents, is nearly as ridiculous as 
to suppose, in the event of the Legislature putting a tax upon com- 
mon sense, that the same was to be levied upon farmers in direct pro- 
portion with the rent covenanted to be paid by them to their landlords. 


As much imperfect Ruta Baga seed was some years ago palmed 
upon the public, to the great loss and detriment of those who pur- 
chased it, we with pleasure intimate, that a considerable quantity of 
that seed was this year saved in the highest perfection, by John Gibb, 
gardener at Linton, East-Lothian, from plants reared by that emi- 
nent agriculturist, George Rennie, Esq. of Fantassie ; who, for many 
years past, has been particularly careful of breeding from the best 
roots, and constantly displayed a vigilant attention to preserve them 
from all communication with other plants. Notice will afterwards 
be given of the price, and the name of the person or persons in Edin- 
burgh by whom the seed will be sold, for the information of agri- 
culturists at a distance. We shall be happy to make similar intima- 
tions in next Number, with regard to the seed of common turnips, as 
many complaints reached us last year respecting the quality of the 
seed generally used. 

A case wil] be reported in next Number, interesting to the public, 
and of considerable importance to the farming interest of this country. 
In substance it may be here stated, that aie men, belonging to a 
regiment of Militia, marching to other quarters, were billeted on a re- 
spectable farmer ; and that those men, refusing to take a loft for 
lodging room, found their way into the farmer’s house, headed by 
two of their officers, and took possession of the rooms, leaving one, 
however, for the use of the farmer and his wife. The farmer brought 
an action before the Judge Ordinary of the bounds, and finally pre- 
vailed ; damages, and the whole expenses, being decerned against the 
officers. 

We notice, with much pleasure, that the cause of that worthy man, 
Mr Meixtx, the inventor of the Thrashing Machine presently in ge- 
neral use, now stands a fair chance of being taken up by the public 
in a suitable manner. Mr Meikle has arrived at the advanced period 
of 91 years of age, without receiving that reward justly due to his 
merits as an excellent civil engineer; and more particularly due to 
him, on account of the Thrashing Machine, by which the public in 
general, and the landed interest in particular, have been so highly 
benefited. We know well that doubts have often been expressed 
by half-informed people, whether the Thrashing Machine was in- 
vented by Mr Meikle ; though knowing, as we do, the history of the 
invention from the beginning, we are almost sure that no man, unin- 
fluenced by prejudice, after investigating the facts and circumstances 
appertaining to the inventicn, can give a verdict hostile to the interest 
of that gentleman, The cause of this venerable and truly good man 
is now espoused by Sir John Sinclair, Bart., who, fortunately for the 
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country, has rarely failed in any measure taken under his. protection, 
and will soon be submitted to the consideration of the public in a 

regular shape. In the mean time, the Conpucror ot this work ac. 
inodiddires receipt of a Ictter, from a true friend to agriculture, 
which contains the following paragraph. *¢ [ am happy to learn, 

that the case of Mr Meikle, inventor of the Thrashing Machine, has 
at last been fairly taken under consideration ; and you 1 will oblige me 
much, by paying the enclosed Five Guineas to the fund to be appro- 
priated for rewarding Mr Mcikle’s eminent services.’ We have only 
to add, that, when the plan for rewarding Mr Meikle is maturated, 
and ready to be acted upon, the same will, without loss of time, be 
laid before the public, from whom an ample support is reasonably 
expected, 
SCOTLAND. 
Kirkeudbrightshive Quarterly Report. 

Tue harvest was concluded in a superior manner to what was ex- 
pected, notwithstanding the lateness of the season. In some places, 
the crop, in the beginning cf harvest, was stacked before it was pro- 
perly winned, and suffered considerably on that account ;-bat, in 
other respects, the harvest has bee. good. ‘The bulk exceeds what 
was expected early in the season; and oats that have been made into 
ineal, bied well. Potatoes are a very irregular crop, and will be 
below average.” Never have we experienced a better wheat seed time; 
and never, in the remembrance of the inhabitants of the present day, 
has there been so much sown in this district ; but prejudice is quick- 
ly giving way to improvements ; and it is hoped, trom the exertion 
of many spirited gentlemen who have formed themselves into a so- 
ciety for the encouragement of agriculture, that this county will 
éoon feel the beneficial effects of | improved turnip husbandry, tor 
which it is so eminently calculated. The cattle markets are con- 
tinuing pretty high ; but little or no grain has as yet been sold. For 
a few days past, a severe frost has prevailed ; and, during last night, 
the hills have been covered with snow. 16th November. 

TO THE CONDUCTOR OF TH FARMER'S MAGATINE. 
Sir, Dum fris-shire November, 1809. 

Wir a view to break the uniformity of the reports, which you 
receive and publish, relative to rural affairs, and to solicit: from 
your numerous and respectable correspondents a more precise and 
variegated arrungement. I beg leavg to send you the following let- 
ter; and am, Sir, your obedient Servant,—Pasrtor. 

‘The seasons, in the course of the year 1809, have been remarkably 
varied. A severe winter, followed by a dry cold spring, and the se- 

a of storm, and even snow, desolating the first days of June, ap- 
d exceedingly portentous! ‘The farmér wished for warm wea- 
ind refreshing showers. His wishes were, so far, gratified : The 

hs of June and July were fine and warm ; but hitdle or-no rain 

‘, a powerful drought succeeded. When rain fell at last, in 
est, it céntinued to descend ia showers, daily, tor a month. 
xe first part of harvest, was productive of damage and apprehen- 
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sion ; ‘but the latter part effectually saved the remaining crops ; and 
the re-commencement of winter has been most favourable to the la- 
bours and hopes of the farmer. The produce is very unequal in- 
deed. In deep and rich lands the crops were luxuriant; in gravel 
and sand, and in all thin poor soils, they were exceedingly poor and 
light. Early corns in rich lands, not being laid by the rains of 
August, until they were well advanced in ripeness, proved rich and 
trusty, and are yielding amply in the barn. Some barley began to 
whiten in July, before the rains fell, and the grain proves under size. 
Cold oats, in soils of a moderate quality, not too rich for them, were 
excellent. The farmer has felt how important it is for him to select 
seed corresponding to the soil, and to sow early corns only in good 
land, where it is unsafe to sow cold seed oats. He has also found 
how interesting it must be for him, to lay on manure according to 
the state of the soil, varying the quantity greatly, even in the same 
field. Meadow hay was a tortnight later than usual, and is at least 
one fourth lighter, in the stack. Oats turn out something below a 
full average crop. Wheat has proved most unequal in the sheaf: It 
grew well, in general ; but some fields were totally lost by the blight, 
while others not far distant were perfectly safe. Potatoes are coisi- 
derably under the produce of last year, when the crop was indeed 
uncommonly abundant. The seed of turnips vegetated in July ; bu 

the young plants were overpowered by the drought and the fly ; and 
when the rains fell, at last, in August, they continued so long as 
to impede the dressing of the soil: of course, this crop is greatly 
below par. The pastures became pale and even brown, by the latter 
end of July, but they revived under the rains, and continued rich and 
fine. Observations led to remark, in the fields of sown hay, that 
most of the plants of ryegrass (Lolium perenne) failed ; and that an 
uncommonly large proportion of goose grass appeared. In the gar- 
den, the whole crop of black currants was blasted ; but to make a- 
mends, the season which was so unpropitious to the Ribes nigrum, 
encouraged, in the woods and uplands, an immense crop of blaeberry, 
(Vaccinum Mpyrtillus). On the meadows the best and earliest plant, 
viz. (Poa trivialis) or common poa, failed entirely ; while a very 
large proportion of Lotus corniculatus, or birds-foot trefoil, appeared, 
loaded with gold-coloured blossoms, and rich and succulent stems 
and leaves. In the corn fields, increasing quantities of the rough 
corn poppy appeared, with its crimgon flowers, and large dark seeds, 
numerous in the capsule and rich in taste, when broken, and in meal. 
The season has also planted, in the corn fields, a greater thin ordi- 
nary proportian of the rank and noxjous but showy weed Clerysan- 
themum, in both its varieties—-the great white ox-eye, and also the 
common yellow corn marigold. 

* Markets of grain and meal rose considerably, and are now sta- 
tionary at $s. 4d. per stone of oatmeal ; 13s. per bushel of wheat; 
Is, Sd. per cwt. of potatoes; 1s. per stone of sown grass hay; 10s. 
per stone of coarse wool of black faced sheep; and 31s. 6d. per stone of 
Cheviot wool. The season, which has been productive of sych un- 
¢ommon effects in the fields, gardens and meadows, has also been 
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marked for an unusual extension of the stitch fever, Pneumonia ; 
which has proved fatal to many persons in the decline of life. ? 
Letter from Ayrshire, Nov. 21. 

‘ Tne rainy season continued till towards the middle of Septem. 
ber ; but, as it was latterly either accompanied with, or succeeded by 
good breezes of wind, the rain did little injury, either to the stand- 
ing corn, or to what had been cut down. From that period to the 
present time, we have had a course of the best weather ever seen 
at this, or almost any season of the year. Except partial showers, 
we have had no rain for nearly two months. This caused the 
harvest work to proceed rapidly and pleasantly; and it is very 
rare indeed that the crop is got collected into the barn-yard, in 
this county, in such a good condition. Except in some few cases, 
where people may have hurried it in too soon, I don’t suppose 
there can be a spoiled sheaf in the whole county. It is pleasant, 
as well as surprizing, to think what a change a few weeks can 
produce. In the former part of the season, ruin stared the farmer 
in the face. A long tract of rainy weather drenched the fields, 
softened and lodged the crops, seemingly past redemption; and 
little farming work could be done, or done to purpose. All these 
things are now as if they had never been; and the face of the 
county is entirely changed. This will be a lesson to teach farmers 
confidence in that promise, that ‘ summer and winter, seed-time and 
harvest, will continue while sun and moon endure.’ It is generally 
believed, that oats and peas and beans are fully an average crop. 
Wheat (of which a very considerable quantity is new sown), and 
barley, though both tolerably good, are not reckoned to amount to 
anaverage. All the different species are considered as being of good 
quality ; and, in so far as they have been yet tried, yield well, both 
from the sheaf and in the mill. The wheat, indeed, in some cases, 
is not so plump and full as im other years, and is darker in the co- 
Jour; but I have not heard that there is any thing of smut or mil- 
dew worth the mentioning. The whole is sound, though somewhat 
smaller in the grain than usual ; and that, perhaps, is only in a few 
cases. The greatest deficiency is in the article of potatoes: in ma- 
ny places there is not much more than half a crop. The fine dry 
weather has greatly recovered the turnips; and especially the mild- 
ness of it, resembling summer weather, has caused them to swell 
beyond expectation. The same cause has rendered the fallows in 
fully as good a state as we have any reason to look for in this moist 
climate ; so that the wheat sowing has been carried on under very 
favourable circumstances; and a greater breadth of land has been 
‘sown this year than usual, As we have no proper grain market 
‘yet in this county, prices cannot be accurately ascertained ; and no 
doubt much speculation is afloat. .Wheat is from 45s. to 50s. the 
boli, 4 bushels; barley, 8 bashels, the same ; good common oats 
$0s. the 8 bushels; and potatoe-oats always give 3s. or 4s. more. 
Meat, at last market-day in Ayr, was 1s. 9d. the peck; and po- 
tatoes, from the field, are 10s. and 10s. 6d. the boll. Cheese, of 
sshich vast quantities are made in the county, and of a superior 
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quality, is selling from 12s. to 14s. the stone of 24 lib. ; and but- 
ter from a guinea to 25s. do. Butcher meat is at such a price 
as to indemnify the grazier; beef is from 10s. to 13s. 4d. the 
stone of 24 lib. The average of mutton may be about 10s. 
There has of late been a great spurt in the cattle market: the de- 
mand has been very brisk ; and it is said the prices have been as 
good as at any time for seven years past. In short, the farmers in 
this county have this year no ground of complaint. Every thing 
has ultimately turned out favourable for them: they have had a 
tolerably good produce, and a ready demand for it. 

* While such a dark cloud envelops our political horizon, it is 
pleasant to reflect upon this increasing demand for agricultural proe 
duce, because it is the best symptom of the increasing trade and po- 
pulation of the country; and this, again, if any thing, is our best 
security against the terrible calamities with which we are threatened. 
In this view, I cannot help mentioning with pride the increasing 
improvement of Ayrshire. If it meet with no obstacle to retard 
its progress, it will, in a short time, become one of the finest, as 
it is one of the most beautiful, counties in Britain. I am happy 
to inform you that you will, in a short time, have a full account of 
it, as there is a gentleman just now making a complete agricultural 
survey of it, for behoof, and under the patronage, of the Board of 
Agriculture. ’ 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tur weather was unfriendly to harvest work, there being less or 
more rain every day during the month of September, consequently 
the grain crops were very critically situated. ‘Through October the 
weather was good, and allowed grain to be carried to the yard in ex- 
cellent condition. Oats are a bulky crop, though, as there is a 
large mixture of greens, the produce will not equal what might 
have been expected from a well ripened crop. Barley is well har- 
vested, but will scarcely amount to an average crop. Indeed, the 
number of bolls cannot be expected this year from the same bulk, 
seeing great part of the crop run much to straw; whilst, in other 
cases, a considerable proportion was not perfectly ripened, Turnips 
have improved remarkably of late; and, though not near an ave- 
rage crop, will be much weightier than was expected. The early 
sown fields, which had the most promising appearance, have suffer- 
ed by shooting, being injured by the very cause which improved the 
Jate and bad fields; yet, as two or three days of keen frost ensued 
Jast week, the shooting may be considered as effectually checked. 
Live stock of every description is in good condition and in great de- 
mand, having experienced a rise of at least 15/. per cent. above last 
year’s prices. Potatoes are of superior quality, and have yielded ab- 
undantly ; yet, in this inland county, little money is brought to the 
farmer by this article. The same observation may be made with re- 
gard to sown grass, there being no permanent market for it whea 
nsed as hay. This county seems now to have got to the acmé of a- 
gticultural improvement, the four-course shift being now the order 
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of the day ; and, to follow it, the farmer is bound neck-and heel, 
with severe penalties in the event of his departure therefrom. How- 
ever beneficial that course may be in certain cases, where soil and si- 
tuation combine to render it practicable and profitable, it is highly 
preposterous to prescribe it to the farmers cf a county, sixteen out 
of twenty of whom are unable to follow such management ; as may 
be evident to every one whose mind is not steeled against conviction, 
or unacquainted with the local circumstances of the district.. But, 
if conveyancers will insist upon such a course, they ought to begia 
with changing the position of the buildings, placing dwellinghonses, 
byres and stables on the top of a hill, and the barn at the bottom, 
$0 as it may he practicable to get the dung from the former, and the 
crop to the latter. If these gentlemen can bring the climate and 
fertility of China (where it js said stubble is sufficient manure for the 
soil) to T'weeddale, perhaps such management might improve this 
county to the hill-top ; though, hitherto, any benetit from restrictive 
clauses has gone into the pockets of the lawyers, without being of 
any adyantage to the proprietors.——25. Nav. 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue rains which broke out about the date of last report, conti- 
nued for several weeks with little intermission ; and, as the greater part 
of the hay remained in the field, very considerable damage wis sus- 
tained before it was got into the stack, The cleaning of turnips, 
from: the same cause, was long retarded ; but some drigr weather 
being expericnced towards the end of August, this operation was at 
last ot pretty well performed. Notwithstanding the wetness of the 
weather for so long a period, and the great want of sun, the filling 
and tipening processes went on beyond all expectatign. This can 
only be accounted for by the excessive heat which prevailed for the 
most part. In short, the crop, whieh, at one time, had the appear- 
ance of heing the latest in remembrance, became ready for cutting 
down about the middle of September. 

The stack-yards far exceed their usual bulk ; and oats, which are 
the principal article here, may be rated at a full average, although, 
in many instances, they will yield a great quantity 7 light. grain. 
Bear is very deficient in quantity and quality ; and, in many of the 
upper districts of the county, it is unfit for seed or malt. What 
wheat there is, tums out but poorly; and peas, which are every 
year less and less sown, are little short of a total fajlure. Little 
grain is yet sold, and that only at conditional prices. 

The cattle trade ended with high prices; and it may be fairly 
stated that the grazier has been better paid in this than in many 
years past. Wintering stock has become very scarce,—two-year old 
stots in particular ; but, as there were a good many parcels of West 
Highland runts brought over, this, deficiency has in some measure 
been supplied. These, im addition to the fine three and four-year 
eld stots usually found in the lower part of Banffshire, will be wor- 
thy of the attention of dealers who may visit this district in the 
spring months. The weather has continued favourable for the ope- 
tations of the field, with the exception of two or three days frost 
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and snow about the 18th instant, which occasioned the housing of 
cattle: It has again settled’; and ploughing goes on, although ra- 
ther wet in many situations. The price of labour keeps station- 
ary: ploughmen from 7/. to 8 guineas in the half year, with main- 
tenance. ——-28. Nov. 

Letter from Glasgow, 28th Noventher. 

* Tne progress 'of harvest work was much retarded by the contis 
nued falls of rain during the months of August and September ; and, 
for a time, the prospect of rural affairs was indeed very gloomy ; 
but, about the beginning of October, the weather changed for the 
better ; and, from that to the present time, it has been invariably so 
fine, as to enable the farmers to secure the whole of their crops in 
the best condition. The wheat crop in this neighbourhood has un- 
doubtedly come short of an average; and this remark, we believe, 
is more applicable to the quality than the quantity. Scareely do we 
see a fine sample brought to market. Oats, on the contrary, are 
fully an average crop, beth with respect to quautity and quality. 
This description will also apply to potatoes. ‘The winter wheats 
have been all sown under the most favourable circumstances 3 and 
a larger breadth of ground is occupied by that grain than we ever 
remember in any past year. ‘The braird too, at present, presents 
an exceedingly fine appearance. 

‘ The importations from America have fallen far short of our éx- 

tations, having received from thence, during the last quarter, 
only 12,000 quarters wheat, and 10,200 barrels flour. And though 
we have had considerable arrivals {rom the North and East of Scot- 
land and England, still the stock of old wheat is comparatively 
small. Nor, ‘during the present state of thins, can we look for any 
supplies from the States. On all these accounts, it is our opinion 
that the present high’ prices will for some time be maintained, uns 
less the quantity brought by the fall ships from Canada be much 
greater than is expected. Our views with regard to Ireland have 
been fully realized.’ The importations thence, since our last, have 2- 
mounted to 60,000: bolls oats, and 9000 do. oatmeal; and as the 
crop of ‘oats there, as in other parts, has turned out well, we look 
forward, with confidence, to in abundant supply of this grain. In 
this prospect, it is not unlikely that the price may by and by expeti- 
ence some diminution. 
State of Glasgow Markets, 28th November. 

Dantzic Wheat 55s. to GOs. 

Fore; 55 

ere ree i. or oe p- boll of Linlithgowshire measure. 
Old Eng! sh do. 64s. — 56s. 
American do 56s. +— 58s. 
Trish do. aio ae 
Irish Mealing Oats 26s. — 28s. 

Do. Inferior’ do. 24s. — 26s. do. of °264 lib. 
Scotch Potato do. 27s. +— 28s, 

Do. Small do. @ts.— 25s. do. Renfrewshire measure. 
English Potato do. 28s. 34s. do. Stirlingshire de. 


do. of 240 lib. 


om 
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English Barley 4.55. — 46s. due) 3h 
Sc oe Do. 835. a p- boll, Stirlingshire measure. 
English Beans 33s. — 35s. 
Scotch do. sox — 82} do. do 
Scotch Grey Peas 29s. — 30s. 
Scotch Oatmeal 28s. — 29s. ‘ 
Trish do. eee | Ae oF ORs 
Fine Flour 88s.—90s. p. sack of 280 lib. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 
* Fled is the blasted verdure of the fields ; 
And, shrunk into their beds, the flowery race 
Their sunny robes resign. ’ 

From the date of last report (Aug. 2.), to the 11th of Septem- 
ber, the weather proved hostile to field operations of every descrip- 
tion, and much against the health and maturing of the corn crops. 
By the middle of August, all the luxuriant fields were lodged, par- 
ticularly those carrying oats, which were so beat down by the con- 
tinued rains, that they at last assumed an appearance as if they 
had been swept over by a flood. Reaping commenced in a partial 
way about the end of August; but did not become general over 
the Merse district till the 11th of September, owing to the rain and 
fogs which prevailed. The succeeding week was fine steady wea- 
ther ; but the remainder of the month was rather unsettled, and oc- 
casioned a good deal of extra labour and attention in the business 
©f ingathering. The fields in the low district were, however, most- 
ly cleared by the 24th of October, and, except the sprouting which 
teok place amongst a few early cut fields, the crop in general was 
gecuted in good order. Wheat, so far as can be judged from the 
trials made, will not exceed two thirds of an average erop; the 
quality extremely various, spring wheats being universally small, 
‘and ill filled. Oats proved a weighty crop on all the soft loamy 
oils ; on thin clays they were batty middling. Good oats yield a- 
bout 8 stones Dutch weight per boll in meal; but a great deal fall 
considerably short of this weight. Barley is a good crop, both as 
to quantity and quality. Beans are also a good crop; but peas 
have failed so completely, that there are few cases where the grain 
Will pay the expense of thrashing. The Lammermuir corn, which 
had not advanced beyond a green state at the period of the rains, 
got completely matured by the mild sunny weather in October, 
and was all carried, in very decent order, by the middle of No- 
vember, being just a month later than last year. ‘The crop, how- 
ever, is the best that has been harvested im the hill district for ma- 
ny years past; so that, upon the whole, the grain crops in this 
county, with the exception of wheat and peas, may be reckoned 
rather above an average. Reapers’ wages, for the season, were,— 
men, from 2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. ; an@ women, Qs. 6d. per day, with 

ictuals. ‘Turnips are a poor’ crop upon all the retentive bottomed 
oorish soils. Upon deep dry loams they are good, having made 
a considerable growth during the month of October. The best are 
letting at much the same pri¢e as dast year, viz. 7. per English 


do. 
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acre. Potatoes are an abundant crop; and young cloyers look 

well ; but were severely cut up on wet soils, by the carting of the. 

corn crops. ‘The season was extremely unfavourable for preparing 

the wheat fallows, few of which have attained a clean state. From 

the fine weather in October, they were however seeded in pretty 
ood condition ; but, from the failure of the crop these two seasons, 
ne breadth of ground sown this year fs not so great as usual. 

Cattle have been much in demand, with a consequent advance 
in price. At Dunse fair, on the 17th current, they were fully 20 
per cent. above the rates of last year. The number of sheep car- 
ried South this autumn was but trifling; notwithstanding which, 
draught ewes have sold about 12 per cent. higher than last season, 
Few dinmonts were shown at any of the autumn fairs, a great many 
having been taken off in the course of the summer, to supply the 
butcher market. Nov. 29th. 

Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue harvest, which commenced unfasobrably, turned out bet- 
ter than expected; and, with the exception of a few days in the 
beginning of October, of snow and stormy winds, whereby some ex- 
posed fields of wheat and oats were shaken and beat down, the wea- 
ther, on the whole, was highly propitious. From the lateness of 
Oats in general, it was not judged fit to hazard or defer the cut- 
ting too long; of course, a considerable proportion of them was 
cut before the grain came to full maturity; and from this cause 
a considerable part of the grain is light and defective. ‘The crop 
was gathered, in excellent order, and the stack-yards are uncommon- 
ly bulky ; and, though the grain yielded from the stack is not so 
much as usual, yet, on ‘the whole, the quantity will be far above 
an average. Bear and barley were thin on the ground, and gené- 
rally inferior, both in quantity and quality, to our usual crops. The 
same remark is applicable to wheat, (the culture of which is yearly 
extending) ; for though many fields of it were excellent, yet, where 
not fully ripened before the storm in the first of October, the grain 
is small, shrivelled, and of inferior value. Little grain has as yet 
been bought for exportation ; therefore, prices are very fluctuating. 

Turnip, where the seed was good, and the land dry, is in general 
a full average crop. Potatoes are inferior to last year. Bastare 
grass continued abundant and plentiful through the season ; and the 
grass seeds sown last spring planted well, being full on the ground, 
and of promising appearance. . Cattle and’sheep maintain high pri- 
ces, having rather advanced since harvest; but fat has not advanced 
in proportion with lean stock. Nov. 29. 

Wigtonshiré Quarterly Report. 

A fortunate change of weather took place about the 25th of Sep- 
tember, and harvest then went on in a pleasant and successful man- 
ner, The. crops pretty generally stood thin upon the ground, and 
owing to this the bulk is somewhat defective. On the other hand, 


this circumstance prevented lodging in an extey 
notwithstanding the utmost nur humi WO | 
months, the quality of grain is good. otatoes 


tity, and turnips are mostly somewhat too late. 
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The wheat crops having turned out favourably, the price bein 
high, and seasoii for sowing unusually suitable, more extensive trials 
in the cultivation of this most valuable of grains ate now made and 
making, than is remembered ever before to havé been attempted in 
this district. Should sticcesss crown these endeavouts, crop 1810 
runs every chance to constitute something like an cra in Galloway 
farming. ‘The superior thanagemenit required by the successful cul- 
tivation of wheat, and the superior profits thereby obtained, cannot 
fail to produce a happy influence upon rural affairs. Black cattle 
have been, and still are, very high pricéd ; and live stock of this de: 
scription aré become rather scanty. apes 

What the farmer has chiefly to complain of at present, are, the 
high price of labour, and the property tax. As to the former he 
can have very little hope of relief, and is in some measure con- 
soled by the reflection, that it is an indication of national prosperity. 
There is reason to hope that the latter will shortly be modified. 

The unbounded ‘competition which has so lorig existed amongst 
farmers, has been the most principal cause of the extravagant ad- 
vance of rents; and that species of ambition, which is ealled specu- 
lation in ordinary life, naturally ttges on to extremes ;' whence dis- 
‘appointment-.and conftision as naturally result. Of this tie annals 
ef Wigtonshire agriculture afford ‘a tecent and conspicuous instance. 

A certain memorable land roup, wide famed throughout Britain, 
has already produced thesé effects; and, by the severe lesson so 
given, judgment and caution seem returning to the profession ; for 
rents are absolutely fallen to a very considetable extent; and the 
extravagant hopes, speeches arid schemes of matiy deluded indivi- 
duals, are likely to be reduced within the ancient and durable limits 
ef discretion and sound practicability. Noveniber 29. 

' Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue harvest, upon the whole, was a good oné ini this county, 
though, in the month of August, it Was something fetarded by 
showers and damp weather. Wheat, indeed, where thin and par- 
tially broken down, had the fallen heads sprouted on the ground ; 
but this is generally the consequence where wheat is a thin cfop. It 
became so last season in most parts of this cotinty ; partly from the 
extreme frosts in Decembet and January, when the late sown wheat 
was scarcely above thé grovind: and whethet the imperfect seed 
from the mildewed’ ¢rop of the preceding year fay not also have 
tended to the failure in this year’s crop, seems doubtful, and deserv- 
ing the consideration of farmers, Too certain, however, it is, that 
this year’s crop of whieat is a bad one, and much wore than might 
have been expected from the sutifher Weather in this county; there 
having been little of any of those morning frosts and chilling fogs 
which are tinderstood to occasion blight and mildew, -The spring 
wheat, of the awned red kind, said to be ftom Lincolnshire, sown 
here last April, appears to be better filled than the winter wheat has 
generally been. If it gives a fair produce, it will probably increase 
the growth of wheat, and encroach upon the barley. This may 

have ne bad effect while spirits are distilled frem West India pre- 


® 
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duge; but whether it will benefit the farmer, and of course the 
landlord, seems more doubtful. Oats and barley are both aver- 
age: crops 5 Oats, more particularly, good in the upper parts of the 
county. Turnips have improved greatly in size ; and are a good crop, 
where they had not failed early by the drought or fly ; but such fail- 
ure took place in at least one-third of the county. From the ex- 
celeent quality of turnips, owing to the fine autumn weather, they 
are this year good food for horses, and particularly useful with 
straw. In wet autumns and winters, the horse will not eat common 
turnip, but likes at all times the Swedish kind. 

This has. been a good year for the breeders of cattle and sheep ; 
both from the advance of price and the numbers produced. It is 
however complained by the sheep-feeder, that none of the upland 
farms. had, their proper stock, or number of ewes, owing to the 
failure of the two former years; and it is believed, that the ad- 
vantages of this season will be far short in making up the losses 
of these years: The present scarcity of meat at the shambles, and 
high price of animal food, is well accounted for by the loss of ewes 
in the two former years, and the short produce of those that lived. 
In each of these years; one-fourth of an”average produce of sheep, 
supposed to be wanting, must affect,.in a striking degree, the mar- 
ket, when that produce at. maturity should come into it. Thus it 
was, that the extreme scarcity of the years 1799 and 1800 was not 
made up for four years thereafter, notwithstanding the good seasons 
that followed. 

Cattle have increased in price since the spring, paying well the 
breeder,:.dealer, and grazier; but the present holder of stock, re- 
cently bought in,. runs a risk of being il! paid. Such chances. the 
farmer must run. . Beefy at present, is from 7s. to 8s. the stone, a- 
voindupois; and: mutton nearly the same. 80th November. 

qd bobs ¢ Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Cancumstaces, have been more favourable for farmers in the 
north ef: Scotland, this year, than for several years past. Live stock 
have uniformly sold well from spring up to the present day ; and, 
from the scanty supply of good beasts at the late markets, it may 
be: safely.imferred that cattle are.a scarce article. Besides the ad- 
Yantageous disposal of this staple article, corn crops have been secur- 
ed.in excellent condition. Harvest commenced generally about the 
12th of September, and was mostly over in October; during that 
period the weather was occasionally soft and moist, threatening da- 
mage; but always cleared up before any took place; and rather 
seemed useful, as tending to keep alive a spirit ob diligent activity, 
valuable at all times, but particularly so at that*important period, 
Several. fallow fields were sown with wheat in September, which 
now. look remarkably well. The wheat seed was finished in QOcto- 
ber, *in the finest order ; and a continuation of the fresh weather til] 
the-25th current has-produced an ample braird. Principally owing 
tothe thinness of: several fields, the wheat of last crop is net expect. 
ed:wo yield an average produce, nor are the finest samples.accounted 
quite so good as the best of last year’s ; at the same time, there being 
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a greater uniformity in the quality, the aggregate will be better. Bar- 
ley and oats are fair crops, and of good quality ; the latter particular- 
ly so, and exceeding an average. Potatoes, good and abundant, were 
secured, before any frost came to injurethem. 'Turnips, benefited by 
the softness of the weather in Autumn, are a weighty crop ; and simt- 
lar causes have forwarded the progress of stock, consuming them, in a 
corresponding degree. As to the improvements of the county, it 
may be announced, that the bridge of Conan is now completed ; and 
that several lines of road, partly on the great line from north to 
south, and others for internal convenience, are in progress., There has 
been a rise of fully 30 per cent. on the rent of arable lands within 
the last two years; which may be principally attributed to strangers 
coming from the more opulent districts in the south. Very few ob- 
tain beyond a 19 or 21 years* lease. The advantages of entry are 
by no means so favourable as in the south ; but these are expected to 
be overbalanced by the low rate of labour and rents. Every one 
connected with agriculture must rejoice to see it thrive; and none 
will be more sincerely happy, that the expectations of enterprising 
men do not meet with disappointment, than the writer of this re- 
port. 30th November. 
Letter from Langholm, 1st Dec. 

* Dunne the last quarter we have experienced a great proportion 
of mild weather. The early part of harvest was moist; but some 
fine days intervening during the course, and toward the latter end of 
autumn, harvest work was finished in a better style than what the 
beginning of the season had promised. The crops of grain have, 
in general, turned out more abundant, and of a better quality, than 
what was once expected, and may, in this district, be estimated as a 
fair average. Hay, from natural grown grass, was ill got, in most 
cases, therefore inferior in quality. Potatoes yielded.a plentiful re- 
turn, and are of excellent quality. Turnips, from the singular mild- 
ness of the season, improved greatly during the months of Septem- 
ber and October; and many fields at present exhibit the appearance 
of a decent crop, which were considered, at an earlier stage, as good 
for nothing. 

‘ Black cattle have brought extravagantly high prices of late, and 
so have sheep; though the markets for lean stock, in Yorkshire, 
have been dull for some time past; owing, probably, to the great 
numbers of sheep carried southward this season, and the long prices 
demanded by the sellers. Ploughing, and other field work, prepara- 
tory to the green-crop husbandry of next season, is far advanced, 
and executed while the soil was in the most favourable condition. ’ 

Letter from Falkirk, Dec. 2. 

‘ Ir is a moft pleafing and grateful tafk to be able to report the 
happy cenclulion of a harvelt, the commencement of which was 
gloomy and difheartening in the extreme, and, indeed, threatened the 
moit extenfive mifchief. We had certainly reached the very verge of 
one of the greatett calamities that can well occur in a populous country, 
——a damaged crop. A very few days longer continuance of the moift, 
siefe, foggy weather, that prevailed in the early part ef harveft, mutt 
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have been followed by the moft difmal confequences. Happily, that 
Power, which manages events with unerring wifdom and benevolent de- 
fign, willed it otherwife ; and the damage incurred has neither proved 
very general nor very confiderable. it has been confined chiefly to 
fome partial {pringing of wheat, of no great confequence. With the 
exception of wheat, from the circumftances juft mentioned, and from 
its having been, throughout the whole feafon, thin on the ground, we 
have certainly obtained, in this diftrit, a full average crop. Oats are 
probably above that ftandard, yielding well on the barn floor, and 
plentifully at the mill. Potatoes are both abundant and excellent. 
There is alfo plenty of fodder, which has hitherto been almoft entirely 
faved, from the long continued mild weather both allowing the cattle 
to continue out, and fupplying them plentifully with food. There is, 
therefore, the comfortable pro{peé of plenty in the land for man and 
beaft. Notwithftanding this plenty, however, which, it is hoped, may 
be alfo the cafe in other diftriéts, it would be highly unreafonable to ex- 
pect, that the produce of the land fhould be obtained for any thing like 
what may be conceived to be old prices. If even theatric, and other 
amufements, with fuperfluous bagatelles of every defcription, are not, 
now-a-days, to be got on former terms; to expect that the more fub- 
ftantial and indifpenfable articles of firft neceflity fhould be had at old 
prices, can only lead to difappointment and difcontent. Under exifting ° 
circumftances, prices muft neceflarily continue to advance comparatively ; 
and the public fhould lay their account with this unavoidable occurrence. 
What change, indeed, peace might bring about, is another queftion ; 
but, until that can be more certainly afcertained, a progreffive advance 
muft be endured ; and it can anfwer no good end, or ufeful purpofe, to 
endeavour to keep this moft probable occurrence out of fight. ” 
Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue harveft in this county began, on early farms, about the firft 
week of September ; and, for two weeks about that time, the weather 
was particularly unfavourable to the crops. The atmofphere was quite 
clofe, and rain fell in confiderable quantities every day ; in confequence, 
the crops were lodged, and, in many fituations, much fprouted. The 
wheats alfo fuffered from mildew, on light lands, as laft year ; and, had 
not clear, windy weather {prung up, the profpect of the country would 
have been truly alarming. From what has been thrafhed of the crop, 
little can be faid in its favour. Wheat is found to be fully worfe than 
lait year,—the bread made from it of bad quality. Barley turns out ill 
from the bulk ; and oats are very deficient in meal; from 11 to 14 

cks are common returns fora boll. Potatoes are a good crop on dry 
oils ; and turnips have improved confiderably. 

Cattle markets have been rifing gradually this quarter, and are fully 
higher at this time than at any former period. Fat is very fcarce, and 
high prices are expected for the feeding ftock. Grain markets fet off 
brifkly in the beginning ; but are now dull, and prices reduced: Good 
wheat brings from 45s. to Sos. ;' but it is a fearce article. Barley 273. 
to 308.: Oats 253. to 30s. per boll. 

The wheat in this county, being moflly fown after fallow, was put 
into the ground in a favourable way, except on very wet foil; and the 
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foft weather has brought it as forward as is wifhed before winter. The 

quantity fown is fully as great as formerly, notwithftanding of the fail- 

ure for thefe two years, Field-labour is alfo well advanced. Land-rent 

rifes faft. A good farm cannot be got much under 5]. per acre; and 

inferior foils are fill reckoned comparatively dearer. Dec. 2. 
East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Txovucn the autumn quarter was unfriendly to rural bufinefs, yet, 
on the whole, the proceffes of cutting, winning and gathering the 
crop, were ultimately better executed than could have been expeéted, 
confidering the melancholy and diftrefling circumftances under which 
harveft-work was undertaken. At the commencement, exceffive rains, 
followed by fultry and foggy weather, were experienced for many days: 
hence, molt of the winter wheats got into a fprouted ftate, even though 
they were not cut ; and, generally fpeaking, they are in worfe condi- 
tion than known in any year, that of 1799 excepted. The {pring-fown 
wheats, however, almoft entirely efcaped any injury of that nature ; 
though, from a want of funthine when filling and ripening, they are 
light and unproductive. Taking the wheat crop as a whole, the 
deficiency will be greater as to quantity, and much more as to quali- 
ty, than laft year. From numerous trials made, there is reafon to be- 
lieve, that the average return of this county will not exceed fix bolls, 
or twenty-four bufhels, per Scotch acre ; and even that return will yield 
far lefs of the perfe& article (flour) than was obtained laft year; whilft 
the quality of the flour will be vaftly inferior, and, of courfe, of f{mall- 
er benefit to the confumer. 

The other grains, peas excepted, are confidered as fair crops. Per- 
haps oats may exceed an ordinary average ; this grain being conftitution- 
ally difpofed to refilt exceflive moifture better than wheat and barley. 
A very {mall quantity of any grain, however, is in good condition, par- 
ticularly wheat, which probably will not get into a firm or grindable 
ftate till the {pring feafon, On this account, a regular demand in the 
market is no: to be expeéted for feveral months. Indeed, wholefale 
purchafers have fcarcely yet appeared for any fort of grain; therefore, 
nearly the whole of what has been thraflied is prefented in the public 
market, where fales are irregular, aad prices conftantly fluctuating. 

Turnips and other efculents are greatly below common averages, 
though, perhaps, their value per acre is not thereby much diminifhed. 
The growers of them have a decided fuperiority over the growers of 
grain in adverfe years ; becaufe none of the former articles will bear the 
expenfe of importation from other countries; confequently, a fearce 
year ferves to enhance their value confiderably ; whereas, with regard to 
grain, its market value is only regulated, to a certain extent, by the 
goodnefs or badnefs of the home crop, as fupplies may eafily be ob- 
tained from other countries. The grower of grain, therefore, fuffers 
in every bad year, having then only a {mall quantity to fell; and 
makes moft money in a favourable feafon, when he had a greater quanti- 
ty to difpofe of ; whilft, at the fame time, lefs temptation prevails to 
make foreign importations. 

In a pamphlet lately publithed on the Property-tax, by a gentleman 
in Edinburgh, it is fated, in fupport of the argument maintained, that 
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* the wages of farm-servants, and consequently expenses, are on the de- 
eline;’ and a reference is made to the report from this county in the 
Magazine for June laft. Upon examining that report, it appears that 
the words ufed are the following ones. ‘ Labour is not advancing in 
value, as was evident at the Lunbar hiring market on Tuesday last, 
where many servants were not engaged.’ Any obfervations on the a- 
bove are unneceflary : thefe may be left to the reader. —— Dec. 4. 


ENGLAND. 

Extract of a Letter from a Scotch Farmer to his Friend near Edin- 
burgh, giving an account of the state of Husbandry in one of the 
districts of England. 

* Tue agricultural implements in this country, are generally the 
most absurd nature could suggest. The ome farmers are 
much astonished at seeing a plough going without a wheel to keep it 
out of the ground; and still more so, because it is drawn by two 
horses.—The farmers generally plough with four horses, or six oxen, 
though the furrow is not above two inches by five. 

. Kopkcsleat here, in all its branches, is about a century behind 
what it is in Scotland. The people have much of a natural prejudice 
against improvement; though I must own the tithing disheartens 
them very much, as a tenth of the crop, or one-fifth of the farm, 
must be given to the tythe holder, &c. &c.—The country is mostly 
hill and dale ;—all ploughable, though two-thirds of it is pasture. 
The country is very fertile. Fruit-trees in abundance. Wheat is the 
principal crop. We live here a great deal more extravagantly than 
in Scotland. Drinking cyder in place of ale, &c. &c.’ 

Letter from a Suffolk Farmer, October 8. 

* Tue harvest with us has been long and tedious: such an abun- 
dance of rain, and so little sun, that the earth was always cold. Our 
wheats, I think, are got in worse than any other grain; the article 
being so essential to the comfort of the community at large, the 
anxiety of those who grew it, was too great, at the beginning of har- 
vest, to let it stand a proper time before they darned if§ therefore 
much was carried in a cold or damp state. This, I flatter my- 
self, is one reason of the late high rise of price at Mark-Lane; for 
the millers with us cannot grind the new wheats without a mixture 
of old. The samples appear muci: more handsome than last year ; 
but I think the quantity will prove short one-fourth of that year’s 
produce ; and, if the harvest in the North should fail, and the ports 
of America continue shut, we shall be much distressed. Flour, now, 
is 4s. 11d. per stone; and great discontent is visible among the lower 
orders with us; they never yet having been compelled to eat much 
barley or oat bread. Barley, upon the light lands, is a very poor 
crop; yet upon the better soils, I think will do well, though very 
deficient of quantity from last year. Oats, as well as beans and 
peas, will certainly be a full crop. The Scotchmen are asking 
such enormaus prices for the cattle they bring up, that many of my 
neighbours, who are large graziers, are determined to set their faces 
against it, and will purchase none; for what turnips we have can 
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very well be fed by the quantity of sheep and lambs we now hold. 
The wet has much affected that root, by giving it too much top, and 
too little bottom ; the latter of which is greatly hurt by the maggot; 
and, if a sharp winter should succeed this wet summer, they never 
can stand the frost. All our second crops of clover, or nearly so, 
are spoiled by the wet weather. Such is our situation here; and, if 
you were to make inquiry, I have no doubt but you would find it 
nearly the same in most parts of the county. ’ 
Extract of another Letier from the same Gentleman, Nov. 3. 

‘ [nave bat little to add to my last communication respecting 
agricultural matters in this part of the country, except that I am 
sorry to learn that red clover seed fails throughout the whole county, 
and will not turn out above half a crop; and, from the dearness of 
that article last spring, it is probable there is but little old stock 
left. I was favoured with the perusal of a letter yesterday, from 
Hamburgh, complaining of a similar deficiency throughout Holland. 
The price, of course, will be enormously dear. Since the potato 
harvest commenced, they are found to rise very deficient in size 
from what was expected. One of my neighbours, who had caleu- 
lated on 150 sacks p. English acre, has got lessthan 100. We have 
had, for this last month, very dry weather, which has wonderfully 
improved the turnip. The top has ceased to run; and the apple is 
of very good size. Wheat-planting commenced very early; and, 
upon the light, mixed soils, never planted better, nor appeared more 
Juxuriantly ; but, on the stronger soils, where it was planted later, 
there will be a deficiency : for, from the coarseness and bad working 
of the land from the dry weather, the prain has never vegetated ; 
and many lands of this description, as soon as rain shall come, must 
be planted over again. Brank or buck-wheat with us was never bet- 
ter harvested ; and has every appearance of a full crop. 

I send you a statement of our prices, which will enable you to 
draw a comparison between them and those in the North.—Prices at 
Ipswich market last Saturday.—Wheat, 110s. p. qr.—Barley, 50s. 
—Beans, 4s.—Oats, $6s.—White Peas, 84s.—Grey do. 52s.—Oil 
cakes, 162. to 162. 16s. p. 1000.—Good Beef and Mutton, 8d., 84d., 
and 9d. p. lib. 

Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

A mone tedious season for harvestmg the crop has not been re- 
membered for many years, than was experienced in the present one ; 
and less fine weather for harvest-work was never known, than in the 
months of August and September last. The first part of the wheat 
crop was therefore harvested very indifferently ; but the middle and 
latter parts met with a little better fate, being got in tolerably dry. 
‘The produce appears to be short of that of last year by full one- 
sixth, though the quality is considered to be better. What has been 
brought to market is damp and raw, and not fit to be manufactured, 
without the assistance of old, dry grain. With regard to the barley 
crop, the produce, upon a general scale, was never more abundant ; 
but the harvest for that, as well as for the wheat crop, was very un- 
kind. Itis calculated that two-thirds were imperfectly got. Indeed, 
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grain comes to market in so bad a state, that, in many instances, 
the inferior sorts cannot be sold ; being wet, mouldy, and heated.— 
The Pea crop was of small breadth ;—still, it is considered a good 
one in point of produce, and better got than any other part of the 
crop in this county. Oats are a short crop; chiefly owing to 
the inundated state of the Fens at seed-time. Turnips vary this 
year. On good deep soils they are a fine crop; but, on high, 
corky soils, they are quite the reverse. From the almost geieral use 
of thrashing machines, corn markets, since the conclusion of har- 
vest, have been liberally supplied with grain. Barley began at a 
high figure; but has been gradually declining in price for these three 
last weeks. At Lynn (the great corn market of this county), bar- 
ley sold lately as high as 52s. p. qr.; though, at the present time, the 
finest runs are not worth more than 44s. Scotch cattle are selling 
here as high as 7s. 6d. p. stone.—Stock sheep, 20 p. cent. higher than 
last year. Wool, of fine quality, is selling for 90s. p. todd of 28 lib. 
Wheat-sowing is nearly finished.—The early planted* fields never 
looked better than at this period.—WNov. 16. 
Sussex Quarterly Report. 

Tue harvest, owing to the long continuance of wet weather, was 
ef unusual duration. The wheat crop, however, with those endowed 
with that necessary quality, patience, was very little injured, and 
much less grown than could possibly have been expected; but proves 
by no means equal to that of last year in quantity. The samples are 
good, where not injured by the smut, which is much complained of. 
In the opinion of one of our largest millers, which, perhaps, is to be 
received with caution, though at the same time a large farmer, there 
is a deficiency of at least a fifth ; and the quantity that has come to 
market this year in comparison with last, justifies this opinion. Oats 
are good; Peas remarkably so; and, as to Barley, there is none 
grown hereabouts, but upon the Downs and light soils: the crop of 
this grain is a full average. The soil in this neighbourhood is well 
adapted for Beans: but they are seldom sown, and then broad- 
casted ; and, as they receive no subsequent attention, of course do 
considerable injury to the lands. The general routine is fallow, 
wheat, oats, seeds ; in some few instances fallow, wheat, peas, wheat, 
oats, seeds. The pricé of land is rising. A few years ago ten shil- 
lings an acre was considered a good rent; but now, the same lands 
let for double that sum. I am speaking of the arable land. Grass 
grounds near towns let very high ; but more from accommodation 
than from intrinsic goodness. There is one circumstance which, 
however beneficial to landlords, must always operate as a great draw- 
back to high rents, viz. that in the weald of Sussex, the enclosures 
are small, and generally surrounded with wide hedge-rows, wherein 
there is much oak timber, which intercepts the benefit of the sun, 
and robs the head-lands to a considerable extent. Though more acti- 
vity and skill is displayed by the farmers in general, within these few 
years, yet they are still very far behind hand; there not being three 
ploughs with a pair of horses, ae a thrashing machine within many 
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miles of this place. The long continuance of fine weather, which began 
with October, has permitted the wheat-sowing to be effected at an ear- 
lier period, and in a better and more expeditious manner than has been 
remembered for many years: the young wheats are come up well. 
The same cause has been very beneficial to the feeding stock on grass 
grounds, and tended to keep up the price of lean stock, which is 
dearer than last year by perhaps 20 per cent. Hogs searce; and, of 
course, high-priced. Being so near London, our markets are go- 
verned by those of the metropolis ;—it therefore is not necessary to 
add the particulars. South Down wool, of the best quality, is 5%. 
p- todd of $2 lib. :—some has fetch’d 52. 5s. There is a great inelin- 
ation to cross with the Merino; and I have little doubt but, in a very 
few years, there will scarcely be a flock without a stain of that breed. 
The wet weather in September prevented the growth of the turnips on 
the stronger soils; and, generally speaking, they are not aii even crop, 
though they have come on lately. Labour is about two shillings 
a-day in winter ; two and sixpence in summer.—Thrashing wheat, 
four to five shillings a quarter.—A carter receives 12s. or 13s. per 
week, with house rent, and an allowance for the harvest month. 
Letter from a Farmer near Wakefield, 25th November. 

* Our harveft commenced in a partial way about the 21f of Augafl ; 
and a {mall portion of wheat and early oats were carried in the following 
week, which is found and good. But, on the ift of September, the 
weather turned wet, and we had fearce a dav and night without rain 
during the whole month. I have managed farm land for forty years, 
and do not recolleé& ever getting my corn fo tender and unmarketable. 
have known it more f{prouted, but pever in fuch bad condition for grind- 
ing. We waited day after day for more favourable weather, till 
our patience was quite exhaufted ; and this, with the mildew, which 
{though not fo general as lait year) was in many places very fatal, 
makes the famples of wheat, as well as barley, very ordinary mdeed. 
Much of the wheat will not grind without kiln-drying ; aud the barley 
malts very unkindly. It was fo repeatedly wet, and half dried agains 
that the vegetative powers feem deftroyed. In confequence of this, the 
little corn that was got, in condition, of both forts, fetches a very high 
price. Barley is a large and productive crop; but there is much of it 
that is only fit for hogs and horfes. Wheat yields better under the 
flail than laft year; but, being both tender and unfound, great wafte 
is committed both in grinding and ufing. Upon the whole, I think we 
are ina worfe fituation than lait year. Beans were a good crop, and to- 
lerably well harvefted. Oats, though not ftrong upon the ground, are to. 
lerably productive, and fuffered lefs from the weather than any other grain, 
Our wheat feed-time has been pretty favourable, the feed being got in- 
to the ground in good order: not much remains unfown, except where 
turnips are cultivated. The turnip crop in this circuit is extremely 
good ; and great abundance of latter grafs alfo. Lean ftock of every 
fort maintains high prices. Fat cattle alfo fell well. Good beef 8s. 
per flone of 14 lib. fink offal— Mutton 74d. to 8d. per lib. do.—Lean 
cattle 30 per cent, higher than lait year. 
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State of London Markets, Monday, November 27th. 
Red Wheat = - . 85s. to 100s. Fine Flour = 90s. to 95s. p. fack. 
- - gas. to 12s. Second do, - 85%. to gos. p do, 
52s. to 55s. Americando, - 60s. to 64s. p. barrel. 
38s. to 548. Kidney Potatoes fos. p. ton, 
68s. to 86s. Champion do, 70s. to 100s. p. do. 
- 23s. to 34s. Ox Nobles + 655. to 80s. p. do. 
Polanddo, = - 328 to 398s, Hay - 1005. to £208. p. load. 
Potato do, - 96s. to 41s. Straw - 405. to 448. p. do. 
Hoife Beans 40s. to 46s. Fat Cattle AS. to 5s. p. {tone of 8 lib. 
Pigeon do. 49s. to sos, Sheep - 45. 4d. to 5s. 6d. p. do. 
‘Tares ~ 4os.to 48s. Tallow - 5s.2d. p.do. 
Grey Peas - - - 58s. to 62s. Clover Seed (Red) 62s. to 114s. p. cwt. 
Boiling do. - - 72% to 86s, Foreign da, - 58s. to 118s. 
— All per quarter of eight Winchefter White do. - 705. to 120s, 
bufhels. Trefoil - - 206. to 505. 
Oi! Cakes, 16 guineas p. thoufand. 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tne fine weather we had in the latter end of July, terminated on the 
goth of that month, when wetnefs fet in, and-continued, with few inter- 
vals of fair, until nearly the middle of Of&tober ; from thence, for about 
three wevks, there was little rain, which allowed a confiderable portion 
of fummer-fallows to be fown with wheat. The greateft part of No- 
vember has been wet ; and, on the 17th and 18th, a violent ftorm. of 
driving fnow, in many places three or four feet deep, which continued 
on the ground nearly a week. Since then we have had almoft daily rain ; 
and, taking it altogether, from the goth July to the 30th November, 
probably this was the wetteft fexfon that can be remembered. The 
confequences are, that the fallows for wheat are generally in a bad ftate, 
and a great portion of them remain unfown. Turnips upon ftrong 
Joams, or foils the leaft inclined to moifture, are very bad: thofe upon 
dry fertile loams are a full crop; but the bulbs have not attained that 
fize they would have done, had the weather been warmer. On the 
whole, turnips, in this diftri€t, cannot be eftimated at more than half a 
crop; and, of courfe, the prices were expected to be high. Some were 
fold at rol. an acre at the beginning of the feafon; but they are now 
lowered to 6]. and 71., owing to the great demand for ftock to the 
fouthward, which has been fuch, that many people have fold their 
fheep, who ufed to turnip them through the winter. ‘The wheat crop, 
which had fo promifing an appearance the latter end of July, has great- 
ly difappointed the hopes then entertained. On the 6th of Augutt, 
{mall flies on the ears, and yellow maggots in the bottom of the 
hufks, deftroying the germ, were firft obferved. Svon after this, the 
ruft or fungus on the ftraw took place, though not fo generally as ia 
the year preceding ; and, to increafe the calamity, the wet harveft occa- 
fioned much of the grain to be fprouted. Even thofe crops which efcap- 
ed the ruft, when they come to be thrafhed, produce very inferior fam- 
ples, and much fewer bufhels per acre than what were expeéted. The 
deficiency in quantity is probably owing to the ravages of the yellow 
maggot ; and the fhrivelled flate of the grain to a want of fun for bring- 
ing it to perfe&tion. Barley and oats, efpecially upon dry foils, are a- 
bundant crops. Peas and beans quite the contrary. Potatoes, in gene- 
ral, are inferior in quality, and deficient in produce. The prices for fat 
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ftock have remained much the fame as ftated in laft report; but, from 
the great quantity of ftock that has gone out of the country, an ad- 
vanced price is expected to take place very foon, and to continue through 
the winter. 30th November. 

Essex Quarterly Report. 

Tue obfervations made of the produétion of wheat this year, lead 
to the conclufion, that the crop of that grain is one fifth fhort of the 
ordinary average ; but the quality is very good, and, confidering the un- 
certain weather, it was well harvefted. Barley is likewife rather defici- 
ent, and the quality by no means good, even where well got up, whilft 
the full half is confiderably injured by the continued rains during har. 
veft. Good barley is fcarce ; therefore, the malting trade is not carried 
on with the fame fpirit as laft year. Oats are an abundant crop, and the 
quality in general good. Rye, about harvelt time, was confidered injur- 
ed by a blight ; but it proves to be very good, with a fair production. 
Peas and tares are rather fhort, few being fown laft year. Beans are 
more plentiful, but very badly harvefted. Clover feed is deficient, and 
the quality not good. Hay is fearce ; confequently, that which is good, 
fetches a high price. Potatoes have rifen plentifully, and are cheap in 
proportion to grain. In turnips, there are but few failures ; and the o- 
pennefs of the feafon hath allowed the graziers to make a referve of 
them. The plant of wheat is not very promifing, the feed-time being 
very dry, which prevented the fowing of it till late; that which was 
fown early, has a much better appearance. Rye and winter tares look 
well. Stock of every defcription is dear.—— 30th November. 

Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

From the long continued rains during harveft, and particularly from 
the hurricane of the 27th of September, much lofs and damage were 
experienced in the crops of almoft every fpecies of grain; and little of 
any fort was eventually well fecured in many places: confequently, much 
appears very damp and foft when prefented at market ; and, before next 
midfummer, it will be felt that the fupply has been much affected by 
thefe unfavourable circumftances. In other refpects, moft of the pro- 
duce would have been fully as abundant as ufual, perhaps more fo, Bar- 
ley is now felling at all prices, from 58. to 8s. per bufhel. Wheat, from 
108. to 158.; Rye, 8s.; Oats, 4s. 6d. ; and Beans, gs. 

The ftate of the weather has alfo been unfavourable to the fowing 
of wheat, little of which was well done, and little appears above 
ground, even of that which was fown a month fince, occafioned by the 
occurrence of fevere frofts immediately after fowing. Some of the bean 
ftubbles and clover leas remain over for {pring fowing with oats, &c. 
in lieu of wheat, from the juft dread of that great difcouragement to the 
growth of wheat, the mildew. Fat and lean flock of all kinds are un- 
commonly high for the time of the year; and great prices are given for 
turnips: fome are fold at from 6]. to 81. per acre, to be eaten on the 
ground with fheep. Aftergrafs was abundant ; and good hay is about 
48. 10d. per ton. Wool is better fold than laft year. Flax is lower than 
for fome time paft. The feeds of clover, &c. fown laft f{pring, have 
planted remarkably well. Good horfes are ftill felling at very high 
prices; the continuance of which may in fome degree account for the. 
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apparent {carcity of horned cattle ; as many farmers have bred foals in- 
ftead of calves, for fome years patt. 

The ftock of malt is faid to be very trifling; and very little old 
wheat or grain of any fort is fuppofed to be on hand. Potatoes have 
turned out one of the beft crops ever known ; and they are felling at a 
yery low price. Beit beef, mutton, veal, and pork, are about 8d per 
lib. ; Butter, 1s. 6d. ; common cheefe, 9d. per lib. avoirdupois weight. 
Fat and lean hogs, of all forts, are extremely dear. 

Notice concerning Merino Sheep. 

Att perfons who poflefs ewes of the pure Merino race, and are de- 
firous of increafing their flock, are requelted to apply to Sir Josern 
Banxs, who has received the King’s commands to diltribute a confider- 
able flock, newly imported from Spain, among fuch perfons as are mott 
likely to preferve them free from all admixture, and to improve their 
form by judicioufly matching them in breeding ; giving a due preference 
to thofe who have manifefted their approbation of this kind of ftock, by 
having already provided themfelves with the breed, but who have not 
yet obtained a fufficient increafe to be able to fupply the wants of their 
neighbours who with to improve their Britifh wools by the ufe of this 
valuable crofs. 

Letters addrefled to Sir Joserx Banxs, Soho-Square, London, will 
be duly attended to. He requelfts to be correétly informed of the ac- 
tual number of pure Merino ewes, ewe teggs, and ewe lambs, each ap- 
plicant is now in pofieffion of, and of the fource from whence the breed 
was originally procured. 

Six Joseru Banws will be thankful to gentlemen who will inform 
him what was the average weight of their pure Merino fleeces of the 
elips of 1808 and 1809, and what price per pound they were fold for, 
with the name of the purchafer. 


POSTSCRIPT TO FIRST BRANCH. 
QUERIES. 

Wuetner is it most advantageous, on entering to a farm quite 
run out and dirty, to make at once a great exertion to improve it, or 
to do this gradually, eating the natural growth of the unimproved 
parts with sheep? And, whether would this scheme of gradual im- 
provement be most suited to land adapted to the turnip husbandry, 
er to a clay farm? 

Let both be supposed capable of carrying plenty of natural grass, 
and that lime can be obtained at 4s. 6d. per boll, barley measure, 
carriage and every other expense included. 


OBITUARY. 

(‘Tue following articl, for this branch, has been sent us from Fife- 
shise ; and we have inserted it without the slightest alteration, ex- 
cept some of a verbal kind, trusting that the author has given a 
correct account of his deceased friend. ] 

TO WHE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sin,—_W HEN we examine the periodical lists of fame, we often find 
names enrolled there, and celebrated as great, for no other reason, 
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that one can conceive, than that they do, or have done, great mis- 
chief ; while, when we look through mankind, we see characters of 
real intrinsic worth, whose benevolent and humane dispositions dif- 
fuse happiness all around them; honoured, indeed, and beloved 
by their friends and dependants, but making their final exit without 
one mark of public approbation. The Farmer’s MaGazine is cer- 
tainly exempt from the above charge, as a page has now and then 
been most judiciously devoted to honour the memory of some cha- 
racters, which, although they may not have shone among the din of 
arms, have conducted the plough through the stubborn soil—driven 
the opposing drain through the stagnating marsh—and covered the 
barren heath with luxuriant crops of yellow grain. Encouraged by 
these examples, I herewith send you a few observations on the cha- 
racter of the late Mr ALexanprr Henperson, farmer at Methel Hill. 
Mr Henperson, who died at Methel Hill on the 15th of August, 
was in perfectly good health the night before his death ; and, by five 
next morning, was carried off by a fit of apoplexy. Humanity can- 
not refrain from dropping a tear over the memory of this good man, 
who was placed in easy and affluent circumstances of life, and lately 
married to a lady of the most respectable character and connexions. 
Farming extensively under an indulgent landlord, who but last year 
lengthened his lease to twenty-one years on advantageous terms ; 
and, carrying on his improvements with spirit and enterprize, every 
thing apparently bade fair for prosperity and length of days—when, 
lo, in one moment, every fond hope was laid prostrate in the dust. 
Mr Henprerson’s mental powers were certainly not above medio- 
erity ; and, from his taciturnity in company, some people were dis- 
posed to rank them below that mark: the fact rather was, that Mr 
Henperson had not that facility in communicating his ideas that is 
peculiar to some men; but, that his ideas were perfectly correct on 
agricultural matters, the extensive, beautifully cultivated fields of 
Methel Hill sufficiently prove. The prominent features of his cha- 
racter as a farmer, was patience and perseverance, under the most 
difficult, laborious and expensive undertakings ; and these qualities 
of mind were exhibited in the vast sums he expended in accommo- 
dating himself with an extensive and elegant steading ; in levelling, 
draining, and liberal application of manures, of which his situation 
gave him an uncommon command. But every effort of his under- 
standing, whether applied to agriculture or any other subject, was 
far surpassed by the benevolent dispositions of his heart ;—and here, 
indeed, did the intrinsic value of his character consist. Situated as 
he was in the midst of a populous neighbourhood, every day pre- 
sented opportunities for the gratification of these generous disposi- 
tions ; nor did he let these opportunities slip—for no man in his si- 
tuation and circumstances has been known in this place of the coun- 
try to give away with a more liberal hand than Mr Henperson did : 
Numbers were almost wholly dependent on his bounty ; and num- 
bers more, experienced his assistance in the a time of need. 
When winter’s stormy blast drove with unrelenting fury, and carried 
cold and starvation into the bleak abodes of poverty, his horses and 
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carts were ever ready to drive fuel for the relief of the indigent; 
and, in times of dearth and scarcity, his barns and granaries were 
opened liberally for the relief of man and beast. if any error at- 
tached to this part of Mr Henperson’s character, it was this, that 
he did not in every instance make a proper selection of the objects of 
his charity ; but here his very failings leaned to the side of virtue : 
and although, in some cases, his goodness might be misapplied, in 
many more it relieved the real needy, and eased or removed that 
additional portion of distress which poverty but too often adds to 
the sum of human misery. These facts were strongly corroborated, 
‘and expressed in more pointed and emphatic language than can be 
done by the writer’s pen, in the lamentations, the tears and melan- 
choly looks of a vast train of his dependants, who followed his re- 
mains to the grave. In fact, it may be justly said of him, that he 
* lived beloved, and died regretted ;’ for in him was united both the 
will and the power to do good: and the pleasure he must have felt 
from supplying the wants of others—from relieving distress, and dif+ 
fusing happiness amongst so many of his fellow creatures, cannot easi« 
ly be described ; and can only be enjoyed by souls endowed with the 
same godlike dispositions. 

The above is a just description of the most striking features of Mr 
HeEnperson’s character ;—a character which cannot be deemed un- 
worthy of notice, as it holds out an example of benevolence and gene- 
rosity worthy of imitation; and, to every person in like circumstan- 
ces, says, in the most energetic language, Go, and do likewise. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter from our worthy friend Grorce Dempster Efq., with 
his Essay on Sheep Farming in the Highlands of Scotland, will, with- 
out fail, be prefented to our readers in next Number ; as alfo the letter 
of R. N. S. concerning the paying of rent in grain. 


We are extremely forry that the President’s Report to the Working- 
ton Agricultural Society, did not reach us till this Number was at prefs ; 
but we will endeavour to make ample ufe of it in our next publication. 


An Account of a New Method of Planting Hedges, is received, which 
the Conpucror thinks well of. Various papers refpeting the expenfe 
of making Enclofures, are alfo received. 


We regret that the Quarterly Reports from Wales, Lancafhire, Cum- 
berland, Mid-Lothian, Fife, Moray, and Iovernefs, with our London 
Letter, came too late to hand for infertion, efpecially as they contain 
much valuable intelligence. 


No. XLI. will be publifhed on Monday, 12th March. 


=—=—= 
Erratum.—P. 519. 1. 18. for their, read it: 
INDEX. 
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Aberdeenshire, quarterly reports from, 127, 261, 406 559. 

Agricola Tertius, letter from, concerning the draught of a leafe framed 
for an eftate in the fouth of Scotland, 18. 

Agriculture, hiftory of, 55;—condition of in Britain at the period of the 
Roman invafion, ib.—in the time of the Saxon government, 56—at 
the Norman invafion, 57—improved by Antony Fitzherbert’s writ- 
ings, ib.—by thofe of Walter Blythe, 59—by the refugees at the 
Reftoration, ib.—in fome degree by the exertions of Jethro Tull, 60 
—greatly by the Board of Agriculture eftablifhed in 1793, 61. 

Agricultural publications, review of, 99, 372) 512. 

Agricultural intelligence, leading articles of, 112, 253, 401, 546. 

Acriculture, thoughts on the firft principles of, 145. 

Agriculture of the county of Invernefs, general view of, by Dr Ro- 
bertfon, 372. 

Agriculture, Board of, fubftance of a leure to, by the fecretary, 386 
—letter to the Prefident, 390. 

Amicus Scotia, letter from, concerning the great benefit attending im- 
proving leafes, 244—various eftates in the north of Scotland conde- 
fcended upon, where fuch leafes will be granted, ib.—character of 


Scots farmers in England, 248—the activity of Sir John Sinclair and 
Mr Curwen mentioned, 249. 


Annandale, Upper, quarterly report from, 263. 
Arable farms, form of a leafe proper for, by Mr Steele, 190. 
Arator, letter from, on the management of harveft-work, 285—on win- 
tering cattle, 495. 
Ashes, peat, advantages of, 310—foapers afhes, on the ufe of, 311. 
Ayrshire, letters of intelligence from, 258, 554. 
B 


Bankrupt laws, thoughts on, 156—note by Conduétor, 160. 
Banks, Sir J., letter to, concerging the maturation of grapes, 485. 


Banffshire, quarterly reports = 122, 258, 405, 556. 


Berwickshire, furvey of, by r, review of, 528. 

Berwickshire, quarterly reports from, 120, 262, 419, 558. 

Berwickshire fiars, crop 1808, 263. 

Binning, Lord, petition of the farmers of the county of Haddingtor 
prefented to Parliament by, 402—thanked for his public condué, 
426. 

Borthwick, Mr, letter from, on the planting of Scots firs and other tim- 
ber trees, 472. 


Broom 
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Broom introduced into Galloway by Mr Heron of Heron in 1650, 300. 
Buceleugh, Duke of, plan for improving his eftates in the fouth of Scot- 
land, 336—remarks on, 468. 
Butter, thoughts on the manufa@ture of, 249. 
Cc 


Calculator, eftimates by, of the expenfe of enclofing with ftone walls, 
195—note by Conduétor, 197. 

Caledonian Canal, fixth report of the commiffioners of, 452. 

Campbell, Rev. Alex., letter from, on plucking the blofloms of potate- 
ftems, &c. 480. 

Carrick, letter of intelligence from, 124. 

Cattle, on the winter management of, 495. 

Clover-feed, a law recommended for regulating the trade of, 1. 

Constant Reader, remarks of, on the draught of a leafe for an eftate ia 
the fouth of Scotland, 346—on the form of one prefented by Mr 
Steele, 442. 

Corn laws, Dr Franklin’s ideas of, 334. 

Coprophilus, letter from, on human exuviz and foil-holes, 497. 

Correspondents, notices to, 136, 284, 432, 573. 

Coventry, Dr, letter from, 433—note by Conduétor, 434. 

Crops, rotation of, on a light foil, where the climate is damp, thoughts 
on, 97. 

Cumberland, quarterly reports from, 133, 282, 431. 

Curwen, J. C., report of the proceedings of Workinton Agricultural 
Society by, 78—detail of his experiments in foiling and grazing, 9I. 


Dalkeith Farming Society, proceedings of, refpeéting the models of a 
reaping machine, 283—adjudication of the premium for the beft mo- 
del, 402. 

Daubenton, Profeffor, memoir of, on the proper regimen of fheep, 29. 

Dickson & Co., report.of a caufe refpeéting ruta baga feed, wherein 
they were concerned, 2. 

Diz, Mr, fecretary to the Farming Society of Ireland, letter from, 
concerning proceedings at the {pring fhow of cattle, &c. 175. 

Domesticus, letter from, on the culture of fea kail, and on the ftake- 
fifhing in India, 242. 

Douglas, William, fecretary to the Dalkeith Farming Society, letter 
from, concerning models of a machine for reaping corn, 402. 

Dumbarton, quarterly reports from, 268, 408. 

Dumbartonshire farmers, petition of, to the commiflioners appointed te 
execute the Property-tax aét, 408. 

Dumfries-shire, quarterly reports from, 126, 269, 419, 560—letter o 
intelligence from, 552. 


Education, thoughts whether a learned one is beneficial to the agri- 
culturist, 36. 


Enclosures, query concerning the expense of, 98—estimates thereof, 
19%. 


E ngland, 
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England, letter from a Scots farmer in, to his friend near Edinburgh, 
on the state of husbandry in one of the English districts, 565. 

English agricultural intelligence, 131, 274, 426, 565. 

Estates, plan for improving those of the Duke of Buccleugh in the 

¢ south of Scotland, 336. 

Essay on the question, what is the best rotation of crops on light 
land, (wheat being one), in a late and rather a moist climate, 290. 

Essex, quarterly reports from, 280, 570. 

Euclid, thoughts by, on the first principles of agriculture, 145. 

Exuvie, human, advantages of as a manure, $14—thoughts on the 
collection of, 497. 


F 

Fatkirk, letters of intelligence from, 123, 265, 422, 562. 

Farmers’ Pocket Companion, account of, 61--Scots farmers highly 
esteemed in England, 245. 

Farming Society of Ireland, proceedings of, 178. 

Fiars, Berwickshire, crop 1808, 263. 

Field Mice, account of their ravages in the West Highlands of Scot- 
land, and information requested concerning the best mode of extir- 
pating them, 284. 

Fifeshire, quarterly reports from, 125, 272, 420. 

Frorin Grass, letter from Dr Richardson concerning, 503. 

Firs, Scottish, letter from Mr Borthwick concerning planiing of, 472. 

Flaz, observations concerning, 310. 

Foot-rot in sheep, observations on the cure of, 501. 

Forfarshire, quarterly reports from, 120, 269, 423, 563. 

Foxes, plan for destroying, 510. 

Franklin, Dr, his idea of the corn laws, 334. 

G 

Gaelic language, thoughts concerning the establishment of an acade- 
my at Inverness for the preservation of, 163. 

Gates, letter by Professor Robison concerning the construction and 
hanging of, 492. 

Glasgow, letters of intelligence from, 117, 270, 424, 537. 

Glasgow markets; states of, 118, 271, 425, 557. 

Glaucus, letter from, recommending the collection of human exuviz 
as a manure, $14. 

Grapes, method of ripening them on a common garden wall, 2083— 
method of hastening their maturation, 485. 

Grazing and Sotling, detail of an experiment in, 91. 

Greg, Thomas, Esq. review of his letter to the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, 390. 

Agri st 

Harvest work, on the management of, 285. 

Haugh laad, information requested concerning preservation of, 482. 

Hay, observations on horse-rakes for gathering, 40 

Hoy, on the expediency of cutting it by the acre, 243—note by con- 


ductor, 244, : 
Headrick, 











